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UBER DIE STELLUNG DES STARKEN ATTRIBUTIVEN 
ADJEKTIVS IM DEUTSCHEN 


EINLEITUNG 

In der Stellung des possessiven (genauer: possessiv-prono- 
minalen) Adjektivs im Verhiiltnis zum Substantiv besteht zwis- 
chen dem Westgermanischen und dem Ost.—und Nordgermani- 
schen ein auffilliger Unterschied, der noch in mancher Bezie- 
hung der Aufhellung bedarf. Im Westgermanischen geht das 
possessive Adjektiv, und zwar schon in den iltesten Quellen, der 
Regel nach dem Substantiv voraus (z.B. ahd. min sun), wihrend 
es im Gotischen (sumus meins) und Altnordischen (sunr min, bezw. 
son(r) min) dem Substantiv nachfolgt. Auf beiden Gebieten 
freilich erleidet die Regel eine Einschrinkung. Im Westgerma- 
nischen begegnet die Stellung hinter dem Substantivum sehr oft— 
neben der regelrechten Wortstellung—in der Poesie. Andrerseits 
kann im Gotischen und Altnordischen das possessive Adjektiv— 
wie das starke attributive Adjektiv tiberhaupt—besonders bei 
stirkerer Hervorhebung auch vor dem Substantiv stehen. Die 
Sachlage weist darauf hin, dass im Urgermanischen noch die 
freie Wortstellung herrschte, aber so, dass bei normalen Verhiilt- 
nissen—d.h. soweit keine besondere Hervorhebung des Adjektivs 
beabsichtigt war—das possessive Adjektiv seine Stelle hinter dem 
Substantiv fand (vgl. lat. pater moster). Im Ost.- und Nordger- 
manischen ist demnach die urspriingliche Weise im ganzen genom- 
men getreuer bewahrt als im Westgermanischen. Das West- 
germanische hat die urspriingliche Ausnahme zur Regel gemacht, 
die Regel dagegen zu blosser Lizenz herabsinken lassen, von der 
vorzugsweise die Poesie Gebrauch macht. Und zwar gilt dies im 
Westgermanischen nicht nur von dem possessiven Adjektiv, son- 
dern von dem attributiven Adjektiv iiberhaupt. 

Zu dieser Arbeit bin ich von Professor Collitz angeregt, der 
mir auch dabei durch persénliche Férderung vielfach Hilfe ge- 
leistet hat. 

Schon Wunderlich bemerkt (Der Deutsche Satzsbau, I, S. 216 
f.), dass der Gebrauch im Deutschen, das starke attributive Adj. 
auf das Subst. folgen zu lassen, am lingsten dem poss. Pron. an- 
haftet, und verweist dafiir auf Jacob Hellwigs Dissertation (Die 
Stellung des attributiven Adjectivs im Deutschen, Giessen 1898), 
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welche diesen Gegenstand ausfiihrlich behandelt. Leider hat 
Hellwig aber bei seiner im iibrigen dankenswerten Arbeit ein fiir 
diese Frage sehr wichtiges Verhiltnis fast ganz ausser acht gelassen, 
nimlich das Verhiltnis der flektierten Form zu der flexionslosen 
Form des starken Adj. in seiner Stellung vor oder hinter dem Subst. 
—nur bei Otfrid hat er die filektierten Formen des poss.-pron. 
Adj. neben den flexionslosen angegeben (S. 51). Wiéahrend Hell- 
wig bemiiht ist, die verschiedenen Kategorien der Adj. (z. B. 
Qualitative, Quantitative, mit oder ohne Erginzung, Pron.-Poss., 
usw.) genau zu unterscheiden, iibersieht er doch die wichtige 
Tatsache, dass dem Ahd. beim Nom. sg. und plur. aller Geschlech- 
ter und beim Akk. neutr. sg. die Wahl zwischen fiektierter und 
flexionsloser Form des starken Adj. frei stand. Und doch ist 
gerade diese Tatsache von besonderer Wichtigkeit fiir die Stellung 
des Adj. Man braucht nur das attributive Adj. zu dem Pridikats- 
adj. in Beziehung zu setzen, um zu erkennen, dass das Bestreben, 
die syntaktische Funktion der beiden Adj. zu unterscheiden, nicht 
nur die Form, sondern auch die Stellung des attributiven Adj. 
beeinflusst. 

Diese Tatsache hat schon Wilmanns erkannt, der bei der An- 
gabe der Litteratur iiber die Stellung der starken attributiven Adj. 
im Deutschen den Umstand beklagt, dass man die Sache von 
diesem Gesichtspunkte aus (d.h. vom Standpunkte des Verhilt- 
nisses der flektierten zu der unflektierten Form des Adj. aus) 
noch nicht geniigend untersucht habe.' 

Beim nachgestellten Adj. ware es in gewissen Fillen méglich, 
das attributive Adj. als Pridikatsadj. oder umgekehrt aufzufassen.? 

!Vgl. Deutsche Grammatik, III. Abteilung, 2. Hialfte, $343, Fussn., S. 
734: “Leider sind sie (die Belege) nicht nach den Gesichtspunkten geordnet, 
die meine Darstellung verfolgt’’;—d.h. nach der fiektierten oder der unflek- 
tierten Form des Adj. 

2 Vel. z. B. thas er gigarawé thie liuti wirdigé Otfrid I, 4, 45, ‘damit er die 
Menschen wiirdig bereite’; wirdigé = Priidikatsadj., kinnte aber gleichfalls als 
attributives Adj. aufgefasst werden, d.h. ‘damit er die wiirdigen Menschen 
bereite.’ 

Ebenso, er léh thaz gadum garawaz Otfrid IV, 9, 12, ‘er gab das Zimmer 
zubereitet her’; garawas = Pridikatsadj., ké-nte aber gleichfalls als attributives 
Adj. aufgefasst werden, d.h. ‘er gab das zubereitete Zimmer her.’ 

Vgl. weiter Ih deta ein werk maraz Otfrid II, 16, 33, ‘ich vollbrachte ein 
beriihmtes Werk’; mdéraz=attributivem Adj., kénnte aber gleichfalls als 
Pridikatsadj. aufgefasst werden, d.h. ‘ich machte ein Werk beriihmt,’ ebenso 
wie das Adj. /eidan bei deta er in dag leidan, Otfrid III, 20, 168 ‘ich verleidete 
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Beim Bediirfnis aber das attributive Adj. vom Pridikatsadj. zu 
unterscheiden, wird wohl im Ahd. die Neigung immer zugenommen 
haben, entweder das attributive Adj. dem Subst. voranzustellen, 
oder das nachgestellte attributive Adj. woméglich der Form nach 
vom Pridikatsadj. zu unterscheiden. Dieses Bediirfnis tritt im 
Ahd. am klarsten beim Nom. sg. aller Geschlechter und beim Akk. 
neutr. sg. hervor, wo die Sprache zwischen flektierter oder flexions- 
loser Form des starken Adj. wihlen konnte. Zwar sind bei die- 
sem Vorgange andere Verhiltnisse (als die der Formenlehre) be- 
sonders in der Poesie (so z. B. die Reimnot, rhythmische Bequem- 
lichkeit, usw.) in Erwagung zu ziehen, aber es ist kaum zu be- 
zweifeln, dass es sich hier (besonders in der Poesie) nicht in erster 
Linie um den Zwang handelt, das attributive Adj. vom Pridikats- 
adj. zu unterscheiden. Ich méchte also im folgenden I) das oben 
erwihnte Verhalten des Ahd. bei der Stellung des starken attribu- 
tiven Adj. vor oder hinter dem Subst. und so dann II) die Stellung 
des poss.-pron. Adj. bei dem Ausdrucke Vater unser im Nhd. in 
etwas nihere Beziehung, als dies Hellwig, Wilmanns, Grimm, u.a. 
getan haben, zu dem gotischen und nordischen Sprachgebrauch 
setzen. 


Das VERHALTNIS DER FLEKTIERTEN FORM ZU DER FLEXIONSLOSEN 
FORM DES STARKEN ATTRIBUTIVEN ADJEKTIVS IN SEINER 
STELLUNG VOR ODER HINTER DEM SUBSTANTIV A) IM 
ALTHOCHDEUTSCHEN UND B) 1M GOTISCHEN. 


Im Althochdeutschen 


Beim Nom. sg. aller Geschlechter und beim Akk. neutr. sg. 
des starken Adj. hatte die ahd. Sprache die Wahl zwischen flek- 
tierter und flexionsloser Form.° 





ihnen den Tag’; vgl. ste duent iz filu suasi Otfrid I, 1, 21. Ebenso nach den 
Verben garawen, kiosan, lesan, machén usw., wo doppelte Akk. gebraucht 
werden, vgl. Kelle, Glossar der Sprache Otfrids, S. 85; Erdmann, Untersuchungen 
tiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids, 11, §159, S. 132 f. 

Otfrids Sprache habe ich iiberall nach der von Erdmann (Halle, 1882) 
benutzten Orthographie angefiihrt. 

§ Ein gleiches Verhaltnis herrschte auch beim Nom. plur. aller Geschlechter, 
da aber Grimm fiir letzteres keine besondere Kategorie aufgestellt hat, so habe 
auch ich mich im folgenden auf den Sg. beschrinkt. Ich habe mich wesentlich 
auf Grimms Ergebnisse (Deutsche Grammatik, Bd. IV, Zitate nach dem Neu- 
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Will man das attributive Adj. zu dem Priidikatsadj. in Bezieh- 
ung setzen, so wird man sowohl die Form der beiden Adj., als die 
Stellung des attributiven Adj., in Erwigung ziehen miissen. 

Beim Nom. sg. aller Geschechter und bei Akk. neutr. sg. 
herrschte, ebenso wie sonst, in pridikativem Gebrauch (vgl. Wil- 
manns, Deutsche Grammatik, ITI., 2. §344, S. 738; Braune, Ahd. 
Grammatik,* §247) die flexionslose Form‘ des Adj. vor, obwohl 
die fiektierte®’ (namentlich nach sim und werdan, vgl. Wilmanns, 
ibid., §344, S.738) ebenfalls oft genug begegnet. Beide Formen 
begegnen ebenfalls beim starken atiributiven Adj.; das Verhiltnis 
ist aber hier so geregelt, dass die flektierte® Form vorherrscht, wenn 
das Adj. auf das Subst. folgt (also vorwiegend in der Poesie, vgl. 
Grimm, S. 564), die flexionslose’ hingegen, wenn das Adj. dem 
Subst. vorangeht. Letzeres (d.h. die flexionslose Form vor dem 
Subst.) ist viel haufiger der Fall in der jiingeren Sprache der Prosa 
als in der archaistischen Sprache der Poesie (vgl. Grimm, S. 564), 
namentlich bei den pronominalen Adj.* min, din, sin, unsér, tuuér, 
ein, ander (vgl. Grimm, S. 561-63). Bei dem vorangestellten Adj. 
wire ja kein Bediirfnis vorhanden, die pronominalen Endungen 
hinzutreten zu lassen, um das attributive Adj. vom Pridikatsadj. 
zu unterscheiden, da schon diese Stellung die grammatische 
Funktion des Adj. sichert. 





druck) stiitzen miissen, weil Grimm, meines Wissens, der einzige ist, welcher die 
Stellung des starken Adj. mit Riicksicht auf die Flexionsendungen untersucht 
hat. Als abschliessend freilich kann Grimms Darstellung schwerlich gelten, 
zumal er nur eine verhiltnismissig geringe Anzahl von Belegen gesammelt 


hat. Es wiirde sich also wohl lohnen, die Sprache von diesem Gesichtspunkte 
aus viel eingehender zu priifen, was ich mir aber auf kiinftige Zeit aufsparen 
muss. 

*Vgl. z. B. chiimig bin th jér6 Otfrid I, 4, 49: mihhel 
thas wir birun al gelth III, 3, 17; sie sint wort6 fltetg I, 1, 107; tie wellen werden 
gewaltig. Notker, ‘Bith. 98%, usw.; vgl. Grimm, S. 566. 

* Val. z. B. tha bist al hénér Otfrid III, 20, 163; thas er suntilésér st Iil, 
ligé birut ir Tatian 22, 16, usw.; vgl. Grimm, S. 566 f. 

; edilthegan gualér II, 12, 1; thiob 


*Vegl. z. B. Krist guatér Otfrid II, 8, 
hebigér IV, 2, 29: thie éwarton allé III, 25, 5, usw.; vel. Grimm, S. 565. 
~~ Veg. z. B. guot boum Tatian 41, 3, 4; guot man Tatian 41, 5. 62, 11; ein 
halz smid Notker, Cap. 312*; liob héreron mine Otfrid II, 15, 18, usw; vgl. Grimm, 
S. 564. 

8 Vel. z. B. ein héristo Tatian 60, 1; ein éwarto Otfrid I, 4, 2; stn hits Tatian 
2, 11. 62, 6. Die flektierte Form hat aber Otfrid viel haufiger als Tatian be- 
sonders beim Neutr. sg.; so z. B. sinaz korn I, 1, 28; stnaz muat II, 12, 81; sinaz 
has 1V, 7, 58. Vgl. Wilmanns, ibid., §346,S. 743. ee 


i 
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Bei den poss.-pron. Adj. (min, din, usw.) ist aber weiter zu 
beachten, dass sie in der flexionslosen Form mit dem Gen. der 
Pron. gleichlautend sind. Das Verhiltnis des pron. Adj. zu dem 
Pron. erscheint erst im rechten Lichte, wenn man die Stellung 
des pron. Adj. mit dem Gen. derjenigen Pron. (d.h. ira, iru, iro) 
in Beziehung setzt, welche niemals die adjektivische Flexion ange- 
nommen haben. 

Da der Gen. des poss. Pron. 3 Pers. (ira, iru, iro) selbst in der 
iltesten Sprache der Poesie dem Subst. regelmissig vorangeht® 
und sonst nur unter dem Zwange des lateinischen Vorbildes nach 
dem Subst. steht!” (vgl. Grimm, S. 474), so liegt der Schluss nahe, 
dass der Gen. der poss. Pron. schon in der altesten Zeit, noch ehe 
sie die adjektivische Flexion annahmen, die feste Stellung vor dem 
Subst. eingenommen hatte. Wenn dies nur in der Prosa der Fall 
wire, so kénnte man iiber das Verhialtnis des Adj. zum Pron. 
keinen endgiiltigen Schluss ziehen, da in der Prosa das attributive 
Adj. gleichfalls dem Subst. regelmiissig vorangeht. In der Poesie 
hingegen liegt die Sache doch anders, indem das pron. Adj. recht 
hiufig, der Gen. des Pron. (ira, iru, iro) hingegen niemals hinter 
dem Subst. stehen darf; also heisst es z. B. schon im Hildebrands- 
liede™ 


Z. 24) darba gistuoalun fateres mines 
aber 

(Z. 5) garutun sie iro gudhamun. 
Selbst Otfrid,” der den alten Sprachgebrauch vielfach bewahrt, 
lisst das pron. Adj. dem Subst. hiufig folgen, und zwar nicht nur 


® Vogl. z. B. in tro sammunghe Isidor 65, 4; iro meghine Isidor 39, 4; in iro 
sanie, Otfrid I, 1, 72; iniro gisungi Otfrid I, 1, 116, usw. i 
1° Dieses geschah nur dussert selten. Das einzige Beispiel, das mir noch 
begegnet ist = si truhtine gote iro nach dem lat. ad dominum deum ipsorum Tatian 
2, & Th 
! Ebenso steht im alts. Héliand das pron. Adj. bald vor, bald nach dem 
Subst., der Gen. der Pron. (is, iru, iro) hingegen immer vor demselben: z. B. 
mid thinun wordun 143, fraon stnes 109, aber mid is wordun 114, is engil 119, 
usw.; vgl. Grimm, S. 505. Wy i 
2 Vogl. z. B. 1) Am Versende reimend 
thas wir ein sculun sin ih inti fater min! 
Int ih scal thir sagen, chind min, thu bist forasago sin. 


Wola druhtin min, ja bin ih scale thin, usw. 


III, 22, 64; I, 10, 19; I, 2, 1. 
2) Innerhalb des Verses 


fater min III, 22, 29a; ther bruader min III, 24, 52a; druhtin unser guato (voc.) 


55, 21, 2ia; druhtin unsér I1, 4, 67a und II, 11, 43b; sunta mino II, 1, 29a, usw. 
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am Versende als Reimtriiger, sondern auch im Versinnern (vgl. 
Grimm, S. 563; Hellwig, S. 49, 51 ff.). | 

Es lasst sich also wohl annehmen, dass diese aus der Alteren 
Sprache ererbte Voranstellung des Gen. des poss. Pron. (ira, iru, 
iro) durch Analogiewirkung die Voranstellung des poss.-pron. Adj. 
(min, din, sin, usw.) begiinstigt hat, nachdem in gewissen Fillen 
die unflektierte Form des pron. Adj. (wie sie bei dem vorange- 
stellten Adj. vorherrschte), mit dem Gen. des pron. Adj. lautlich 
zusammengefallen war (z. B. min, sin, din=entweder dem flexions- 
losen Adj. oder dem Gen. des persénlichen Pron.). 


Schon Grimm" warnt ausdriicklich davor, die unflektierte 
Form des nachgestellten Poss. fiir den Gen. des Pron. zu halten. 
Seine Auffassung griindet sich wohl darauf, dass der Gen. des poss. 
Pron. (ira, iru, iro) dem Subst. nie folgen durfte (ausser unter dem 
Zwange des lateinischen Vorbildes, vgl. oben Fussn. 10, gote iro, 
deum ipsorum Tatian 2,6). Aus diesem Umstande hat er aber doch 
nicht weiter gefolgert, dass die aus der alteren Sprache ererbte 
Stellung des Gen. dieses poss. Pron. die Stellung des pron. Adj. 
vor dem Subst. begiinstigt habe. Zwar darf man die flexionslose 
Form des pron. Adj., wo sie auf das Subst. folgt, nicht als persén- 
liches Pron. auffassen, eben weil der Gen. des persénlichen Pron. 
sich sonst (d.h. bei ira, iru, iro) gegen diese Stellung straubt (vgl. 
z. B. fater min aber iro fater). Wo aber die flexionslose Form des 


pron. Adj. dem Subst. vorangestellt wurde, wird doch jeder Unter- 
schied zwischen Pron. und gleichlautendem Adj. verwischt, eben 
weil beide diese Stellung einnehmen konnten (vgl. z. B. min fater 


gleich iro fater). Da aber der Gen. des persénlichen Pron. (ira, 
iru, iro) in dieser Stellung schon festblieb, so ist wohl diese Stellung 
auch fiir das unflektierte sin, min, din, usw. desto beliebter ge- 
worden, gleichgiiltig ob es als Adj. oder als Pron. anzusehen ist. 
Dieser Umstand kann erkliren, weshalb die pron. Adj. hiaufiger 
als die sonstigen starken attributiven Adj. dem Subst. vorangestellt 
wurden und zwar in der flexionlosen Form, was zu gleicher Zeit 
in Einklang mit dem ilteren Sprachgebrauch steht, den Gen. des 
persénlichen Pron. (wie z. B. sin, min, din gleich ira, iru, iro) 
dem Subst. immer voranzustellen. 

13 Vg]. Grimm, S. 403: “Man hiite sich, diese dem subst. nachgesetzten 
possessiva fiir gen. des persénl. pron. zu halten; das wdre eine villig undeutsche 


Fiigung.”’ 
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Grimms Bemerkung betrifft das flexionlose pron. Adj. nur 
in der Stellung Ainter dem Subst., aber es handelt sich in der Ge- 
schichte der Sprache gleichfalls um die Stellung vor dem Subst., 
denn beide Stellungen waren ja der ilteren Sprache fiir das starke 
attributive Adj. erlaubt. 


Im Gotischen 

Im Ahd. bestand also die Neigung, das Pridikatsadj. flexionslos 
zu gebrauchen und somit vermag die Sprache das Priidikatsadj. 
vom starken attributiven Adj., wo letzteres flektiert vorliegt, der 
Form nach zu unterscheiden. Dieser Umstand erklirt in erster 
Linie, weshalb im Ahd. eben beim Nom. sg. aller Geschlechter und 
beim Akk. neutr. sg., wo man die Wahl zwischen flektierter und 
flexionsloser Form hatte, das vorangestellte attributive Adj. ge- 
wohnlich unflektiert (vgl. Fussn. 7), das nachgestellte aber gewohnlich 
flektiert (vgl. Fussn. 6) vorliegt. 


Ganz ihnlich ist, wie man leicht sieht, das Verhiltnis zwischen 
fiektierter und unfiektierter Form beim starken attributiven Adj. 
und Pridikatsadj. im Got. geregelt. Aber wir diirfen uns nicht 
mit der Erkenntnis begniigen, dass das Got. und das Ahd. sich in 


dieser Beziehung einander nahe stehen, sondern werden das gegen- 
seitige Verhaltnis beider im einzelnen untersuchen miissen. 

Beim Nom.-Akk. neutr. sg. des starken Adj. liegt im Got., 
gerade wie im Ahd., sowohl die unflektierte Form (so z. B. got. 
gop, ahd. guot nach der substantivischen oder ‘nominalen’ Flexion) 
als auch die flektierte (so z. B. got. g6p-ata, ahd. guot-az mit Hinzu- 
fiigung der pronominalen Endungen) vor; also got. barn gép oder 
gépata, ahd. guot oder guotaz barn. Das Pridikatsadj. hingegen 
beschrinkt sich beim Nom.-Akk. neutr. sg. fast immer (vgl. Wil- 
manns, ibid., §344, S. 737) auf die unflektierte Form“ (im Ahd.® 
ist dies gewdhnlich, aber nicht, wie im Got., durchgehend der Fall) 
und daher diirfte man wohl aus dem ahd. Sprachgebrauch folgern, 
dass beim Nom.-Akk. neutr. sg. die flektierte Form des starken 
attributiven Adj. gleichfalls im Got. hiufiger mach als vor dem 
Subst. stehen sollte. 

4 Vogl. z. B. god ist unsis hér wisan L. 9, 33; hwan aggwu pata datir Matth. 
7, 14; hardu ist pata watird Joh. 6, 60, usw. 

6 Vgl. z. B. das got. mi magt ain tagl hweit aippau swart gataujan Matth. 
5, 36 mit dem ahd. thi ni maht ein har thes fahses wizas (flektiert) gituon odo 
suarz (unflektiert) Tatian 30, 4. 
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Tatsichlich begegnet nach Grimm" (S. 560) die flektierte Form 
(beim Nom.-Akk. neutr. sg.) des starken attributiven Adj. viel 
hiufiger in der Stellung Ainter dem Subst. als vor demselben. Die 
mit -afa flektierte Form wird iiberhaupt viel seltener als die flexions- 
lose gebraucht. Da aber im Got. das Pridikatsadj. beim Neutr. 
sg. fast immer unflektiert vorliegt, so ist wohl der Umstand, dass 
die flektierte Form des starken attributiven Adj. im Nom.-Akk. 
neutr. sg. so viel hiufiger nach als vor dem Subst. steht, ebenso wie 
im Ahd., dem Bestreben zuzuschreiben, das attributive Adj. vom 
Pradikatsadj. der Form nach zu unterscheiden.” Im Got. aber 
ist dies nur beim Nom.-Akk. neutr. sg. der Fall, wihrend im Ahd. 
der Differenzierungstrieb nicht nur hier, sondern auch beim gan- 
zen Nom. sg. und plur. aller Geschlechter vorhanden ist. 

Beim vorangestellten attributiven Adj. wiire, gerade wie im 
Ahd., kein Bediirfnis vorhanden, die pronominale Endung anzu- 
fiigen, weil schon diese Stellung des Adj. seine grammatische 
Funktion sichert. Es ist schon oben gezeigt, dass auch im Ahd., 
wo man zwischen flektierter und unflektierter Form wihlen konnte, 
das starke attributive Adj. lieber in der Stellung vor als hinter 
dem Subst. die pronominale Endung entbehrte (z. B. lieber guot 
barn aber barn guotaz, ebenso im Got. lieber géb barn aber barn 
gop oder g6pata). 

In beiden Sprachen also besteht beim starken attributiven 
Adjektiv dasselbe Verhiltnis zwischen Wortstellung und Flexion. 
Doch hat noch niemand, meines Wissens, dieses Verhiltnis im 
Got. zu demselben im Ahd. in Beziehung gesetzt. Zwar stiitzen 
sich Grimms Ergebnisse auf eine verhiltnismiissig geringe An- 
zahl von Belegen, aber die Belege geniigen, um zu zeigen, dass 

6 “Tie flectierte (Form) geht voraus: ulata leik thein Matth 
6, 22.33. seltenste formel.”’ 

Vgl. auch meinata mél Joh.7,8. Viel hiufiger aber folgt die flektierte Form, 


so z. B. fatrguni héuhata L. 4, 5: wein niujata Matth. 9,17. L. 5, 37; wein 


juggata Matth.9,17. Mc. 2,22. L. 5, 38; akran watrpata L. 3, 8, usw. 


17 Zwar scheint im Got. das attributive Adj. iiberhaupt die Stellung hinter 
dem Subst. zu bevorzugen, doch liegt bei der Voranstellung die mit -ata flek- 
tierte Form so viel seltener als die unflektierte vor, dass man wohl annehmen 


dari, dieser Umstand sei dem Bestreben zuzuschreiben, das attributive Adj. 
vom Pridikatsadj. der Form nach zu unterscheiden, denn bei der Voranstellung 
ist die pronominale Endung nicht nétig, wohl aber bei der Stellung Ainter dem 
Subst., um das attributive Adj. vom Pridikatsadj. zu unterscheiden. Die 
Formen auf -afa waren zunichst fiir das attributive Adj. gebildet (vgl. Wil- 
manps, ibid., §344, Anm. 3, S. 740). 
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die Formenlehre bei der Entwickelung der Stellung des starken 
attributiven Adj. vor oder /inter dem Subst. mit ins Gewicht 
fallt; eime Erwigung, die z. B. Hellwig anscheinend ganz ausser 
acht gelassen hat. 


Es ist bereits oben bemerkt worden, dass der Gen. des persén- 
lichen Pron. (ira, iru, iro) im Ahd. schon in vorliterarischer Zeit 
die feste Stellung vor dem Subst. erhalten hatte. Wir vermuteten, 
dass diese aus der ailteren Sprache ererbte Stellung des persénlichen 
Pron. zunichst die Voranstellung der pron. Adj., die mit dem 
Pron. lautlich zusammengefallen waren (d.h. der flexionslosen 
Formen min, din, sin usw.), und daher wohl auch die Voranstel- 
lung des pron. Adj. iiberhaupt (d.h. auch in der flektierten Form) 
begiinstigt habe. Man kénnte ebenso wohl annehmen, dass 
gleich ira, iru, iro der Gen. der iibrigen poss. Pron. (sin, min, din, 
usw.) in der alteren Sprache, noch ehe sie die adjektivische Flexion 
annahmen, immer vor dem Subst. gestanden hatte. Angesichts 
der Beriihrungen, die wir zwischen dem Althochdeutschen und 
dem Gotischen beim possessiven Adjektiv fanden, ist es von Wich- 
tigkeit, festzustellen, wie sich die beiden Sprachen hinsichtlich 
der Stellung des persénlichen Pronomens zu einander verhalten. 

In auffalligem Gegensatz zum Althochd. (ira, iru, iro) nimmt 
im Got. der Gen. des persénlichen Pron. (is, izds, izé, izd) die feste 
Stellung!® hinter dem Subst. ein, ausser wenn ein Adj. mit vor- 
kommt (vgl. Grimm, S. 463; Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch,* 
§279, 2). Die pron. Adj. (meins, peins, *seins, izwar, usw.) stehen 
aber gleichfalls gewéhnlich nach dem Subst., obwohl sie bei starker- 
er Hervorhebung doch auch vor demselben stehen diirfen™ (vgl. 
Streitberg, ibid., §279). Im Nom.-Akk. fem. sg. und im Nom.- 
Akk. neutr. plur. fallen aber auch im Got. Adj. und Pron. lautlich 
zusammen (z. B. meina, beina, usw.=entweder Pron. oder Adj., 
ebenso wie im Ahd. min, din, usw.). Wenn nun die feste Stellung 
des persdnlichen Pron. (is, isés, izé, iz6) die Stellung des pron. 

Vol. z. B. watrd ts L. 4, 32; bi akranam ixé Matth. 7, 16; bé handu isés 
Mc. 1, 31. Wenn aber ein Adj. mit vorkommt, darf der Gen. des persinlichen 





Pron. auch vor dem Subst. stehen, so z. B. vgl. paim weiham is apaustaulum 
gegen die griech. Stellung des Pron. (adrod) hinter dem Subst., rots dylots 
aroorédots abrod Eph. 3, 5. 

19 Vogl. z. B. jabait hwas mein watird fastai gegen die griech. Wortstellung 
éav tis rov Néyov wou Tnpnon Joh. 8, 52 und unté meinota mé! ni natéh usfullip 


is gleich dem griech. drt 6 €uds xatpds obrw rerAnpwrat Joh. 7, 8. 
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Adj. (meins, beins, usw.) tiberhaupt beeinflusst hat, so muss dies 
zu Gunsten der Stellung inter dem Subst. geschehen sein. Das 
starke attributive Adj. steht aber sonst lieber mach dem Subst. 
Die Analogiewirkung der Pron. in dieser Beziehung steht also in 
Einklang mit der allgemeinen Neigung des starken attributiven 
Adj. die Stellung hinter dem Subst. einzunehmen, gerade wie in 
der ahd. Prosa dieses Verhaltnis zwischen dem persénlichen Pron. 
und dem starken attributiven Adj. bei der Voranstellung vor- 
herrschte.2® In den beiden Sprachen hatte der Gen. des persén- 
lichen Pron. die feste Stellung schon friihzeitig eingenommen 
(im Got. hinter dem Subst., im Ahd. vor demselben), was dann 
auf die Stellung des pron. Adj. (im Got. Ainter dem Subst., im 
Ahd. vor demselben) wird eingewirkt haben. Im Got. standen 
also die Possessiva lieber mach dem Subst., im Ahd. selbst bei 
dem Gen. der Subst.” lieber vor demselben. 

Die Verhiltnisse im Got. gewihren uns weiter einen Einblick 
in die urspriinglichen Verhiltnisse der ahd. Sprache, wie sie sich 
archaistisch namentlich in der Poesie zeigen. Bei Otfrid darf 
z. B. gerade wie im Got., trotz der festen Stellung des Gen. des 


personlichen Pron. (ira, iru, iro) das pron. Adj. sowohl nach als 
vor dem Subst. stehen. Und zwar steht das pron. Adj. in der 
Mehrzahl der Fille, wo es bei Otfrid auf das Subst. folgt, am 
Versende als Reimtriger (vgl. Fussn. 12); z. B. I, 2, 1: 


Wola druktin min ja ih bin scalc thin. 


Der alte zu der Regel des Gotischen stimmende Sprachgebrauch 
das pron. Adj. auf das Subst. folgen zu lassen, gewihrt dem Dichter 
den erwiinschten Endreim. Doch setzt Otfrid den Gen. des per- 
sdénlichen Pron. (ira, iru, iro) niemals in diese Stellung. Ebenso 
herrschte im Got. trotz der festen Stellung des persénlichen Pron. 
(is, izds, izé, izé) die freie Stellung des pron. Adj. entweder vor 
oder nach dem Subst. Selbst in Fallen, wo Adj. und Pron. lautlich 
zusammengefallen waren, wird das pron. Adj. hiufig vorangestellt; 
z. B. abpan izwara jah tagla haubidis alla garapana sind, bpdv 6é xai 
ai rplxes Tijs Kegadfs racat HprOunuevar eiciy (izwara=iudv) Matth. 
X, 30. Doch setzt Ulfila den Gen. des persénlichen Pron. (is, 
iz6s, izé, iz6) niemals in diese Stellung. 

z. I 


f 
.. 4, 32 und das ahd. guot boum Tatian 41, 3; sin Aiis 2, 11 ebenso wie 


ira namo uuas Elisabeth (gegen die lat. Wortstellung nomen ejus Elisabeth) 2, 1. 


das got. akran géd Matth. 7, 19; mél mein Joh. 7, 6 ebenso wie 


Vgl. Grimm, S. 468: “entw. steht der gen. hinten, wie gewéhnlich im 
gothischen ... ;” S. 469 “oder vornen, was der ahd. mundart besonders 


susagl. 
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Ausserhalb der Poesie sind im Ahd. (ausser beim Vokativ, wor- 
iiber im folgenden Abschnitt) Spuren des alten Sprachgebrauches 
vielleicht noch in der Prosa bei Isidor zu finden, wo der Schrei- 
ber ausnahmsweise drei Mal das pron. Adj. mach dem Subst., sonst 
aber regelmissig vor dasselbe setzte™ (vgl. Hellwig, S. 54). Nach 
der Zeit des Isidor aber wurde diese Stellung im Ahd. nicht nur 
fiir das pron. Adj., sondern auch fiir das starke attributive Adj. 
iiberhaupt in der Prosa fast ganz und gar aufgegeben (einzelne 
Ausnahmen noch bei Notker, vgl. Grimm, S. 564). Wo z. B. in 
den Glossen das pron. Adj. auf das Subst. folgt, ist dies sicherlich 
dem lateinischen Einfluss™ zuzuschreiben, von dem sich die Schrei- 
ber nie ganz losmachen konnten. Selbst bei Tatian (vgl. Grimm, 
S. 563) folgt das pron. Adj. niemals dem Subst., (ausser beim 
Vokativ, wie z. B. got min, deus meus, 207, 2). Schon im 9. Jahr- 
hundert wird also in der ahd. Prosa das nachgesetzte pron. Adj., 
wie das nachgesetzte starke attributive Adj. iiberhaupt, einen 
altertiimlich poetischen Klang gehabt haben. 

Im Mhd. darf der Gen. des persénlichen Pron. (ir(e) aus ahd. 
ira, iru, iro) niemals dem Subst. folgen (vgl. Grimm, S. 495), 
obwohl in der Poesie das pron. Adj. nach dem alten Sprachgebrauch 
immer noch inter dem Subst. stehen kann™ (vgl. Grimm, S. 569 
ff.). Hieraus erklirt sich wohl auch, dass das erst in nhd. Zeit 
durchgehend adjektivisch gewordene ihr gleichfalls nie hinter dem 

2 Vegi. Isidor 
13, 9 druhtin got dhin —— dominus deus tuus 
9, 25 druhtine minemo ——- domino meo 
29, 20 gote unseremu —— Jesu nostro. 
Sonst aber stellt der Schreiber sogar wider die lat. Wortfolge das pron. Adj. 
immer voran; wie z. B. 


dhiin sedhal —— sedes tua 


. 
), 
3, fora sinemu anihlutte —— ante faciem ejus 
. 
3, 


minemu christe Cyre —— Christo meo domino. 
Keronis Glossae. 
1, stimma sina ——— vocem ejus 
31 ubilum unserém ——— malis nostris 
31 tatim unserém —— actibus nostris. 
Hieriiber sagt Grimm (S. 563, Anm.): ‘“‘Schwerlich ist jenes altere und freiere 
deutsche (germanische) construction, wie wir sie bei Ulf. annehmen diirfen, 
denn sobald z. b. der glossator nicht nachahmt und sich gehen lassen darf, stellt 
er das adj. voran: suazas wort (rhythmos) Diut. 1,519*.” 
* Vel. z. B. ir vater Nib. 7, 2; ir ros Nib. 69, 1.86.3; ir muot Troj. 106 aber 


der sun min Parz. 56, 5; den bruoder min Parz. 6, 25; sem wirte stn, Parz. 460, 1, 


, 


usw. 
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Subst. stehen darf, obwohl die iibrigen pron. Adj. (sein, mein, dein, 
usw.)in der poetischen Sprache (besonders am Ende der Reim- 
zeile und bei der feierlichen Rede des Gebetes) sonst dem Subst. 
hiufig folgen.* 


IT 


VATER UNSER 
Hellwig sagt (S. 165): “Die Nachsetzung ist im Grunde ein 
emphatischer Nachtrag mit appositioneller, fast pridikativer 
Bedeutung; sie hat sich am lingsten beim Vocativ erhalten, weil 
bei der Anrede der gehobene, nachdrucksvolle Ton zunichst ge- 
geben ist.”’ Die Richtigkeit dieser Auffassung hat er durch die 
Geschichte” der Stellung des starken attributiven Adj. beim Voka- 

tiv im Deutschen ausser Zweifel gestellt. 

Der Umstand aber, dass in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache das pron. Adj. dem Subst. gerade bei diesem Ausdrucke 
Vater unser hiufiger als sonstwo folgte,” beweist schon, dass hier 
der Einfluss des Pater Noster der lateinischen Vulgata auf die deut- 
sche Wortstellung eingewirkt hat, was Hellwig (vgl. S. 168) an- 
scheinend ganz und gar ausser acht gelassen hat. 

Die Annahme lateinischen Einflusses wird weiter durch die 
Geschichte der skandinavischen Sprachen gestiitzt, die Hellwig 
(S. 169) bei dem in Rede stehenden Ausdruck ginzlich tibergangen 
hat. 

In Altn.** stand das pron. Adj., sowohl wie der Gen. des persén- 
lichen Pron., ebenso wie im Got., lieber mach als vor dem Subst., 
wie z. B. médir min er systir hans Hkr. 353, 21, ebenso wie im Got. 





% Vgl. z. B. bei Hans Sachs, das leben mein, die muetter sein, in dem garten 





dein, niemals aber etwa das leben ir, usw.: vel. Hellwig, S. 121: Grimm, S. 590. 
% Vel. z. B. S. 65 Notker, 67 Williram, 90 Gottfried von Strassb., 118 Luther, 
141 Grimmelshausen, 155 Uhland, usw. 

27 Z. B. schreibt Luther in der Prosa seiner Bibeliibersetzung an den beiden 
Stellen (Matth. 6, 9; L. 11, 2), wo dieser Ausdruck vorliegt, unser Vater, in 
seinen “Geistlichen Liedern” hingegen (vgl. Hellwig, S. 118) selbst im Versin- 
nern Vater unser, wihrend er doch andere pron. Adj. beim Vok. nur am Versende 
(d.h. nur unter dem Reimzwang) nachstellt. Bei Vater unser muss also das 
lat. Pater Noster auf die deutsche Wortstellung eingewirkt haben. Ebenso 
schreibt z. B. Grimmelshausen (vgl. Hellwig, S. 141) Vater unser 24 Mal im 
Gebet, wihrend er sonst das pron. Adj. immer vor das Subst. stellt. 

**Vgl. Nygaard, Norroen Syntax, §348; Heusler, Altisl. Elemeniarbuch, 
§483; Falk u. Torp, Dansk-Norskens Syntax, §188, S. 308 ff. 
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watird mein Joh. 8, 51, watird is L. 4, 32. In der Poesie (besonders 
beim Volksliede) darf noch bis auf den heutigen Tag im Neu- 
Skand. irgend welches starke attributive Adj. dem Subst. folgen; 
z. B. Norw.-Din. en ridder bold, Schw. vdgor blé (Tegnér’s Fri- 
thiofss.), usw. In der Prosa a hingegen wird im Neu-Skand. die 
Stellung inter dem Subst. ausschliesslich auf das poss.-pron. 
Adj. und in der Schriftsprache zwar vorwiegend beim Vok. be- 
schrinkt (vgl. Falk u. Torp, Dansk-Norskens Syntax, §188, S. 311); 
wie z. B. Norw.-Dian. kjere sénnen min, Schw. kdre sonen min, 
recht hiufig aber in der Volkssprache auch sonst beim obliquen 
Kasus, z. B. Norw.-Din. han har békerne mine, Schw. han laser 
boken sin. “Die Nachsetzung” hat sich also in der nordischen 
Schriftsprache, ebenso wie im Deutschen, “am lingsten beim 
Vok. erhalten,’”’ und zwar aus demselben Grunde wie im Deut- 
schen, nimlich weil beim Vok. “die appositionelle, fast pridikative 
Bedeutung” hervortritt (vgl. auch Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch, 
§482). In der Prosa der norw.-din. Schriftsprache wurde aber 
schon im 17. Jahrhundert die Stellung des pron. Adj. hinter dem 
Subst. selbst bei der Anrede nicht mehr als die normale Wortstel- 





lung angesehen, obwohl sie in der Volkssprache immer noch ge- 
laufig blieb (vgl. Falk u. Torp, ibid.). Dies geht schon aus Ger- 
ner’s Bemerkung (im Jahre 1690) iiber den Ausdruck Fader vor 
hervor: “ Vor Fader oc icke Fader vor, som de Norske udi deris 
Dialekt bruger” (Epitome philologiae Danicae, 1690; vgl. Falk 
u. Torp, ibid.). Ebenso iibersetzte Luther trotz des Pater Noster 
der lateinischen Vulgata unser Vater statt Vater unser, doch ist 
letztere Wortfolge noch bis auf den heutigen Tag bei der lutheri- 
schen Gebetsformel im Nhd., ebenso wie im Neu-Skand. (Norw.- 
Din. fader vor, Schw. fader var) iiblich geblieben. 

In der Gebetsformel hat also, wie die Geschichte der beiden 
Sprachen (d.h. der nordischen und der hochd.) lehrt, das pron. 
Adj. (unser, vdr, vor) bei diesem Ausdrucke niemals vor dem Subst. 
(Vater, fader) stehen diirfen, waihrend dies doch sonst nicht der 
Fall ist. Im Schwedischen sagt man z. B. (ausser in der Gebets- 
formel) regelrecht in der Anrede vdr fader (ebenso wie im Deut- 
schen unser Vater), und min kire son ebenso als kare sonen min, 
obwohl letzteres natiirlich einen volkstiimlich poetischen Klang 
hat. 

Die bemerkenswerte Ubereinstimmung der beiden Sprachen 
in dieser Beziehung (nimlich darin, dass bei diesem Ausdrucke in 
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der Gebetsformel das pron. Adj. miemals vor dem Subst. hat stehen 
diirfen) erklirt sich daraus, dass hier der Einfluss des lateinischen 
Pater Noster auf die germanische Wortstellung eingewirkt hat. 
Man hiite sich diese Stellung des pron. Adj. im Germ. ausschliess- 
lich dem lateinischen Einfluss zuzuschreiben, denn sie ist tatsich- 
lich nach dem altgermanischen Sprachgebrauch entstanden; der 
lateinische Einfluss erklirt nur den Grund, weshalb gerade bei 
dieser formelhaften Wendung im Gebete das pron. Adj. nicht, 


sowie sonst, dem Subst. vorangestellt wurde. 


Ill 


SCHLUSSBETRACHTUNG 

Die Verhiltnisse in der friih-ahd. Sprache, wie sie sich z. B. 
in der Poesie (namentlich bei Otfrid) oder in der Prosa des Isidor 
zeigen, deuten ja auf die ehemalige freiere Wortstellung des Altgerm., 
wie sie im Got. und im Altn. herrschte. Es bleibt auffillig, dass 
z. B. das Altn., welches eher mit dem Mhd. als mit dem Ahd.™ als 
gleichzeitig zu betrachten ist, diese alte, dem Got. eigentiimliche 
Freiheit der Wortfolge im Gegensatz zum Westgerm. immer noch 
bewahrte. Merkwiirdig ist es auch, dass spiter (d.h. etwa nach 
dem 14. Jahrh.) beim weiteren Verlust der Flexionsendungen des 
starken Adj. die nordischen Sprachen auf dieselbe Bahn wie die 
westgerm. gelenkt wurden; das starke attributive Adj. durfte nicht 
mehr, wie im Got., entweder vor oder mach dem Subst. stehen, 
sondern wurde, wie im Westgerm., gewohnheitsmissig dem Subst. 
vorangestellt. Doch ist bei der Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen 
zu beachten, dass selbst in der alteren Zeit (d.h. etwa 800-1350), 
wo die Flexionsendungen noch ziemlich unversehrt blieben, die 
Neigung, das starke attributive Adj. (und zwar selbst das pron. 
Adj.) vor das Subst. zu stellen, auch in der Dichtung schon sehr 

29 Nur die Lieder der Alteren Edda und die skaldische Dichtung reichen 
in die ahd. Zeit zuriick. 

3°Vgel.z.B.  prymskv. 1, 2.3, 4 


ok sins hamars of saknadi 


ef minn hamar metiak hitta 


D. greyyum sinum gollbond sngri 
ok morum sinum mon jafnadi 
Die prymskvida ist eins der altesten Lieder der Edda und war (nach Finnur 
Jénsson, Den Islandske Litteraturhistorie, 1907, S. 53) schon im 9. Jahrhundert 


gedichtet. 
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friih hervortrat®® und in den jiingeren Prosawerken™ immer zunahm 
(vgl. Heusler, Altisl. Elementarbuch, §482). Diese Neigung hatte 
also offenbar schon in der iltesten Sprache begonnen, war aber 
erst viel spiter als im Westgerm. zur Herrschaft gelangt. 

Es scheint also auf dem ganzen germanischen Gebiete, soweit 
sich die Sache verfolgen lasst, im Laufe der Zeit die Neigung 
zugenommen zu haben, das starke attributive Adj. vor das Subst. 
zu stellen. Der Umstand aber, dass das Altn., ebenso wie das 
Got., diese alte Eigentiimlichkeit der Wortstellung bewahrte, 
wihrend sich im Westgerm. viel friiher der Gebrauch feststellte, 
das starke attributive Adj. dem Subst. voranzustellen, steht in 
Einklang mit der Tatsache, dass das Altn. sonst viele dem Got. 
eigentiimliche Verhiltnisse sowohl in der Syntax, als auch in der 
Lautlehre bewahrte.” Bei dem Verlust der Flexionsendungen 
nahm die Neigung, das starke attributive Adj. dem Subst. voran- 
zustellen, umso mehr zu, als die Voranstellung des Adj. seine 
grammatische Funktion deutlicher hervortreten liess. Denn in 
der Stellung vor dem Subst. konnte das Adj. nicht als pridikatives 


31 Bei Snorre (Anfang des 13. Jahrh.) steht z. B. das starke attributive 
Adj., besonders wenn es stirker hervorgehoben wird, sehr hiufig vor dem Subst. : 
z. B. dégetr ber Hkr. 352, 30; mikinn hér Hkr. 344, 4; sinwm hord Hkr. 344, 15; 
é sannan gud Hkr. 345, 16, usw.; vgl. Nygaard, Norroen Syntax, §348. In 
bezug auf die Betonung des Adj. in der Stellung vor oder hinter dem Subst. will 
Heusler (Altisl. Elementarbuch, §482) die Voranstellung nicht, wie dies Nygaard 
tut, als die stirker betonte Stellung ansehen: “Die Lage ist aihnlich wie im 
Franzésischen, nur dass die Voranstellung, als die tiberhaupt gebriuchlichere, 
keine Emphase bedingt. Es heisst stets: 4 samnan gu® ; aber drengr gépr 
‘ein braver Kerl,’ ertu skdld gott ‘du bist ein guter Dichter’ (zweigipflig).’’ 
Dagegen meint Nygaard (s. oben, ibid.), dass die Voranstellung die minder 
gebriiuchlichere Stellung sei und deshalb die Emphase bedinge: “Foran stilles 
det, naar det skal sterkere betones, sjeldnere ellers.”” Ich halte hier mit Nygaard, 
weil seine Annahme sich mit den Verhiltnissen im Got. in Anklang steht, welche 
die urspriinglichen Verhiltnisse auch im Nordischen vertreten miissen. In der 
Wortfolge, ebenso wie in der Lautlehre, vertritt das Got. gewéhnlich am deut- 
lichsten den altgerm. Zustand und danach sind die jiingeren Entwickelungen 
des Nordischen und des Westgerm. zu betrachten. Wie dem auch sein mag, 
bleibt die Tatsache festgestellt, dass die Voranstellung des starken attributiven 
Adj. im Altn. schon in der altesten Sprache recht haufig begegnet—und zwar 
hiufiger als im Got. 

* Vgl. meinen Aufsatz “Zum gotischen Dativ nach wairpan mit Infinitiv,”’ 
M.L.Ns., Marz, 1917; und vgl. weiter in der Lautlehre das Beibehalten des 
alten *s im Auslaut—got. s=altn. *R, r.—das im Westgerm. schon langst 
geschwunden war (z. B. got. dags, altn. dagr, aber ahd. fac, alts. dag, angs. 
deg, usw.). 
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Adjektiv aufgefasst werden. Ein derartiges Mittel fiir die Klar- 
stellung der Funktion des Adj. empfahl sich, zumal das Nordische 
fiir das Pridikatsadj. stets dieselbe Form wie fiir das starke attri- 
butive Adj. gehabt hat; z. B. altn. drengr er gépr, gépr drengr, 
hisit er gott, gott his, ebenso wie z. B. im Neu-Skand., Norw.-Dan. 
drengen er god, god dreng, huset er godt, godt hus, usw. Die Ge- 
schichte der Sprache lehrt, dass schon vor der Zeit deraltn. Prosa 
das Bestreben im Germ. bestanden hatte, das starke attributive 
Adj. vom Pradikatsadj. entweder der Form nach oder durch die 
Stellung zu unterscheiden (vgl. oben iiber das Ahd. und das Got.). 
Da nun im Nordischtn kein Unterschied in der Form zwischen dem 
starken attributiven Adj. und dem Pridikatsadj. bestand, so 
konnte nur die Wortfolge der Feststellung der grammatischen 
Funktion derselben zu Hiilfe kommen. 

Der Umstand, dass das Altn., ebenso wie das Got., das poss. 
pron. Adj. haufiger mach dem Subst. stellte, als dies bei anderen 
starken attributiven Adj. der Fall war, erkliart sich in erster Linie 
aus der Analogiewirkung nach der Stellung des Gen. des persén- 
lichen Pron., das im Altn. gewéhnlich, im Got. immer nach dem 
Subst. stand. Diese Annahme wird bestitigt durch die westgerm. 
(ahd.) Verhiltnisse, wo gerade das Umgekehrte der Fall war. 
Hier folgte das poss.-pron. Adj. dem Subst. viel seltener, als andere 
starke attributive Adj. (vgl. Fussn. 6, 7), eben weil der Gen. des 
persénlichen Pron. immer vor dem Subst. stand;—vom Vokativ 
abgesehen bleibt daher im Westgerm. die Stellung des pron. Adj. 
hinter dem Subst. im wesentlichen auf die Poesie (vgl. Fussn. 12) 
beschrinkt. 

Der westgerm. Gebrauch, das starke attributive Adj. auf die 
Stellung vor dem Subst. zu beschriinken, hat sich also aus dem 
iilteren freieren Gebrauch entwickelt, das starke attributive Adj. 
entweder vor oder hinter das Subst. zu stellen, wie er noch im Got. 
und im Altn. herrscht. Diese Entwickelung zeigt sich in viel 
klarerem Lichte, wenn man 1) das Verhiltnis der flektierten zu der 
unflektierten Form des starken Adj. in der Stellung vor oder hinter 
dem Subst. und 2) das Verhiltnis der Stellung des Gen. des per- 


sénlichen Pron. zu der Stellung der pron. Adj. gleichmiissig auf 
dem gesammten germanischen Sprachgebiet (d.h. im Ost.-und 
Nord.-und Westgerm.) in Betracht zieht. 

Die germanische Syntax kann meiner Meinung nach erst im 
rechten Lichte erscheinen, wenn man die einzelnen Dialekte als 
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ein einheitliches Sprachgebiet ansieht, dessen urspriinglicher 
Zustand aber sowohl in der Syntax, als auch in der Lautlehre, 
gewohnlich im Got. am deutlichsten vertreten ist. Schliesslich muss, 
wie mir scheint, stark betont werden, dass man soweit wie méglich 
das mechanische Verfahren vermeiden sollte, welches nicht nur 
Hellwigs verdienstliche und reichhaltige Schrift, sondern auch allzu 
hiufig andere Arbeiten iiber die Syntax kennzeichnet. Bei der 
Neigung, die ganze Syntax in gewisse herkémmliche Kategorien 
einzuteilen, gelangt man nur zu mangelhaften und oft geradezu 
verkehrten Resultaten, da bei diesem Verfahren die lebendige 
Entwicklung der Sprache nicht zu ihrem Rechte kommt. Die 
betreffenden Kategorien stellen die Sache in fest abgegrenzten 
Linien dar, wihrend die sprachlichen Erscheinungen tatsichlich 
éfters in einander iiberfliessen. Entwicklung der Sprache bedeutet 
ja nicht lediglich Bewegung innerhalb eines vonvorn herein fest- 
stehenden syntaktischen Schemas, sondern schliesst die Umge- 
staltung ehemals bestehender Kategorien ein. Daher wird leicht 
bei diesem mechanischen Verfahren manches Verhiltnis ausser acht 
gelassen, welches nur in der Annahme einer Aufhebung und Neu- 
ordnung ehemaliger Grenzlinien seine Erklirung findet. Gerade 


bei Untersuchungen iiber die Wortfolge tritt, glaube ich, besonders 
deutlich hervor, dass ein solches Verfahren statt zu einer geschicht- 
lichen Darstellung leicht zu einer bloss aiusserlichen Klassifikation 
der Tatsachen (vgl. z. B. Hellwigs Schrift) fiihrt. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 


Kansas University. 





WOMAN IN GERMAN LITERATURE BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE REFORMATION! 


Primitive Christianity assigned to woman a place in the kingdom 
of heaven equal to that of man; but what about her place on 
earth? Like men early Christian women lived and died for the 
faith and yet for a thousand years the church debated sagely: 
“Are women human beings?” Whether or not that scathing 
denunciation of feminine rights was a fact or a fable matters not, 
for parrot-like, a long series of would-be wiseacres solemnly believed 
and passed it on to a credulous posterity.2 The knights of Chivalry 
as defenders of the oppressed and protectors of the female sex 
served their ladies in extravagant idolatry;* but the refinements 
they professed degenerated all too often into licentiousness and 
coarse debauchery, which was greatly increased under the influence 
of eastern corruption after the crusades.‘ In many thousand 
lines of beautiful verse Gottfried von Strassburg extols adultery. 
Even at best, the glory of Chivalry was only for a few and with the 
dawn of modern life most of its meretricious beauty vanished.’ 

In the second half of the thirteenth century the literary expres- 
sion of outward forms of woman-worship was more and more 
neglected until at the end of the century practically every vestige 
of the old “mistress and cavalier” relationship had disappeared. 


‘ This paper is an attempt to outline the position of woman in the didactic 
literature of Germany from the end of the 15th to the end of the 17th century. 
In order to complete the account, which Weinhold began with his “ Deutsche 
Frauen im Mittelalter,” it should be preceded by a study of woman in the 
Mystic literature of the 14th and 15th centuries as well as in the ecclesiastical 
literature of the 13th. 

After the first draft of the manuscript of this article was finished a great 
part of the notes upon which it was based were destroyed by fire. It was 
therefore impossible to verify all references and in a number of cases it 
was impossible to give any page-reference at all. 

?For example: Grund und probierliche Beschreibung . .. ob die Weiber 
Menschen seien / oder /nicht Anno 1617, printed 1643. (Cf. Goedeke, 
Grundriss; also Grasse, Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literdrgeschichte aller be- 
kannten Volker; and Kawerau, Die Reformation und die Ehe, 1892.) 

3 Cf. Weinhold, Deutsche Frauen des Mittelalters. 2nd ed. 1882. 

‘Scott (Sir Walter), Essay on Chivalry. 

5M. M. Mann, Die Frauen und die Frauenverehrung in der héfischen Epik 
nach Gottfried von Strassburg. (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. 12, no. 3.) 
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Just as the skylark continued to soar in American poetry long 
after it had been shown that America boasts only meadow-larks, 
so this widely-cultivated “Frauendienst” lived on in obscure 
literary corners of German literature with astonishing persistency 
long after its legitimate existence had ceased. As late as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, five centuries after the classical 
period of Middle High German literature, reappears the situation 
of the knightly wooer before his lady’s window, a situation which 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein liked to describe. The cavalier is “beraubt 
seiner freiheit” and his soul is “entblésst aller krafften und des 
vermégens an etwas anders zu dencken [als an seine] unbarmherzige 
geliebte.’"* In Ayrer’s Comoedia von der schinen Phéinicia’ Anna 
Marie summons her lover before her house “wenn die Uhr hat achte 
geschlagen.”” He comes and sings a Lichtenstein type of song 
beneath her window, and when he tries to enter her apartments 
some one from above greets him with a “hafen voll wasser iiber den 
kopff,” the same thing that happened to Ulrich five hundred 
years before in the heyday of “ Minnedienst.” 

The Mystics transferred their veneration of women to the 
Virgin Mary, in representing her relation to God as a kind of 
spiritual betrothal, serving her, “der hohen Minnerin”, just as 
the knight had formerly served his “Lady.” 

But these sporadic revivals of an outgrown ideal disappeared 
before the overwhelming reality of every-day existence. The 
preachers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries played no small 
part in the reaction against the “ Minnedienst” and the general 
tendency towards realism left no place for the unreality of Chivalry. 
An interesting instance of the complete disappearance of the courtly 
ideal is the picture of woman given in an edition of the much read 
and often reprinted “Sibyllenweissagung” which was published 
sometime early in the first quarter of the 16th century:* a warning 
prophecy against the complete demoralization of womankind. 
“Der weiblich stat . . . geistlich und weltlich wirt in onordnung, 
eigenwilligkeit, fiirwitz, unkeuschheit und hoffart wachsen, so 
schendlich halten dass keins vor das ander erkennt werden noch 
geehrt wirt.” 


6 Phoenix Comoedia . . . oder Spiegel Jungfraulicher Zier und Ritterlicher 
Bescheidenheit, 1623, I, 5. 

7 Ayrer, Opus Theatricum, 1618, I, 411. 

* Pub. Schénperger, Augsb. o. J. (ed. of the 16th Cent.) Aiii. 
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Instead of obedience of the man to the lady’s demands, however 
absurd they might be, we find the reverse condition, until the 
emphasis on the actual relationship between man and woman went 
so far as to demand, on the basis of Paul’s teachings, the wife’s 


obedience even if she were a princess of royal blood and the man 
her husband a peasant. Just as if he were her God and she his 


servant.° 


The first great modern event which stands out in the develop- 
ment of the so-called woman question is, of course, the Reformation. 
In order to determine exactly what this movement really brought 
about and to establish just in how far Luther can be called the 
great emancipator of woman, as he is popularly supposed to be, it 
is necessary to make clear what the church had already done and 
to ascertain what state of things prevailed during the years which 
immediately preceded his efforts. In making such a study the 
investigator is confronted by the almost insuperable difficulty 
first of determining in how far the views he finds expressed in print 
truly represent the convictions of their writers; second, how far 
these statements were original and in how far they reflected the 
sentiments of the time or at least of a large part of the population; 
third, what influence these views exerted upon contemporaries 
and those who came after. For example, when Erasmus in his 
De libero arbitrio claims that the story of Eve’s fall is only the first 
instance of woman’s weak will, are we then confronted with the 
irony of the “Praise of Folly”? Macropedius, in his Rebelles, 
tells the story of two boys who are spoiled by their mothers and 
are rescued from the gallows by their teacher in the nick of time. 
When the author then proclaims that fire, the sea, and wild beasts 
are three evils, but woman is worse than all of these, how much is 
this his own view of women and how much merely the conventional 
reiteration of traditional clerical prejudice and perhaps the exag- 
gerated indignation of the schoolmaster against the mother who 
spoils her children? Or further, the story of another of his dramas, 
Andrisca (1538), where the heroine is rubbed with salt and sewed 
up in a horsehide for punishment—s this a proof of ruthless bar- 
barism, or is it merely a dramatization of a mediaeval anecdote 
in which no one believed? Or is it another version of the taming 

*Rebhun, Hausfried. 1563, p. N; Vives-Bruno, Unterweisung. XXXII; 
Hans Sachs, Zwélf durchleuchtige Weyber. 
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of the shrew? Matrimonial jests, mother-in-law stories and the 
like, sometimes of astonishing brutality, have been passed on from 
generation to generation in scarcely altered form, and live to-day 
in the comic pages of our newspapers. Is it always easy to say 
in how far the writers spoke from experience, and what authority 
their words carried with the reader? 


Apostolic Christianity already differed from Christ’s teachings 
particularly with regard to women. Jesus recognized no quality 
of sex, treating men and women as spiritual equals—we have little 
record of his opinion on the earthly relation.'® His teaching that 
in Heaven there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage turned 
with Pauline Christianity into a decided prejudice against marriage 
as inexpedient" possibly because of the shortly expected second- 
coming of Christ. At any rate Paul shows a marked preference 
for the celibate state, except where marriage proved necessary. 
Moreover there was in this primitive Church a certain prejudice 
against women as such, which may in part be traced to the fact 
that the Apostles were Orientals in spirit, leading them to place 
women entirely under the rule of men. Hence the constant 
admonition to women to submit themselves unto their husbands.” 
Thus in the very earliest Christian times the conviction became 
established that man was superior to woman, the “head of the 
woman,” as Christ was considered the head of the Church. The 
spiritual equality of man and woman had thus, in those tumultuous 
times, become a very different creed. 

Although no thought existed in the mind of Paul of prohibiting 
marriage, the distinct trend toward asceticism served as a warrant 
for greater severity on the part of the later clergy. Saint Jerome’s 
contempt for marriage was so extreme, that in spite of the recog- 
nized supremacy of Saint Peter, he considered that Apostle as 
decidedly inferior to Saint John, because Peter had a wife." More- 
over he was convinced that all evil came from woman. Saint 
Augustine wrote treatises for the purpose of proving that while 
marriage perpetuated the species, it likewise perpetuated original 
sin. Besides he piously wished that all mankind would abstain 


10 Matt. 22:30; Mark 12:25; Luke 20:36. 

1 T Cor. 7:7, 8; 26, 29, 32 ff. 

? Col. 3:18; Eph. 5:22, 23; I Cor. 11:3. 

8H. C. Lea, Celibacy in the Christian Church. 1884, p. 47. 
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from marriage so that the human race might sooner come to an 
end. In view of these doctrines the Middle Ages in turn became 
especially cruel to women, misunderstanding the gospel and exag- 
gerating the views of the early Church Fathers. Marriage thus 
was debased and woman in consequence given a very subordinate 
position, opening the way for all manner of irregular alliances and 
storing up a harvest of insults and abuse. The records of the 
Middle Ages are full of evidence of woman’s ignominy.“ Of 
course the Catholic Church perhaps never meant originally to 
debase marriage, but by extolling celibacy to such heights, mar- 
riage must needs be considered by the people as a whole to be 
undesirable, to be even ignoble and wicked. The wrong could 
only be aggravated by the Old Testament conception of woman 
as the temptress of man, luring him on to the evil of marriage. 

In any case the question of the desirability of marriage was 
probably wholly decided upon the basis of its usefulness to men. 
When Albrecht von Eyb (1420-1475) wrote his long treatise on 
marriage the question was: “Ob ein Mann sich verheiraten solle?” 
The pros and cons are almost exclusively formulated from the 
masculine point of view and his final affirmative answer to his own 
question takes solely into consideration the resultant advantage 
to the man. Man’s complete control over woman is well evi- 
denced by the advice to husbands in an early collection of articles 
called Lehre und Predigt. The man should hold his body more 
precious than his wife. Strike her, says the author, if she goes 
counter to your desires.” 

Such drastic measures and uncompromising severity may have 
been in a way exceptional. Thomas Murner (1475-1537), that 
most unscrupulous early German satirist, who shrank from no 
extreme of scurrility in his criticism of Luther, excuses his bitter 
denunciation of women" by saying that his shafts were directed 
only against the “boesen weyben”’: “Ein fromme frawe ist goldes 
wert.” But whether or not this is really a statement favorable 
to women depends upon two things: Did Murner sincerely mean 
this, and if he did, what was his idea of a “fromme frawe?” One 
can hardly attribute to a monk of his turn of mind and character 


any very real appreciation of woman’s nature. Eyb, however, 


4 See Lea, Ibid. Index. 
6 1472, p. 31, 34. 
6 Miihle von Schwindelsheim, 1515, p. 793. 
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was a different sort of man. Although he looked at marriage on 
the whole through the eyes of a man he in no case shows himself 
in the least unsympathetic towards women. Although a Catholic 
and Dean of Bamberg Cathedral, upholding no doubt as a church- 
man the doctrine of celibacy as holy, he nevertheless wrote his 
Ehebiichlein” with a layman’s comprehension—and more—of 
woman’s personal problems. To be sure he demands that women 
should obey their husbands and serve them in every way'® but 
after a loud discussion of men’s rights, he turns to them with stern 
directness:'® “ Gedenck ob du an ir auch nit gebrochen habst. Es 
sein gar unrechte richter die menner, die unkeusch sein und von iren 
weyben keuschheit begehren, der sie selbs nit haben, und die sich 
mit hiibschen worten entschuldigen und ire weyber schwerlicher 
verdammen und strafen, die in selbs alle ding erlawben und den 
weyben verbieten. Fiir ware . . . die weyber haben ein hartes 
leben und sein viel ellender dann die menner; wann so ein man 
bricht die ee und das die frau erfert, so ist es ein spil und schimpf 
gewest und ist on straffe . . . soaber ein frawnur aus dem haus gan- 
gen ist, so hat si unrecht getan und wirt gestraft.” Itis aremarkable 
statement in a very dark period of German social history, when the 
morals of the Roman clergy had become a disgrace to Christianity. 
Perhaps these words are but the echo of the teachings of his mother 
his first instructor, thirty years before.” He died in 1475, over 
forty years before Luther took his first step to root out the evils 
of enforced celibacy. These isolated views, however, were soon 
forgotten, if they indeed ever succeeded in influencing an appre- 
ciable number of his contemporaries. The widespread popular 
picture of woman, particularly in satire, had become fixed; she was 
always faithless, fickle, vain and wicked.™ It is clear that this 
was not yet paradise for woman. 


The immorality of the clergy had meanwhile been growing, 
and as a result men here and there—among them Luther—began 


17 Pub. 1472. 

18 Sitiens piegel, (written 1474, pub. 1511), p. CXXTX. 

19 Eheb. Hermann’s Ausgabe, p. 10. 

20 Mss. exist of parts of his book dating 1459-60. After the first printed 
ed. of 1472, many others appeared until the end of the 16th cent. 

21 For ex. Thomas Murner’s Narrenbeschwirung, Die Miihle von Schwindels- 
heim, Die Geuchmat. 
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to turn back to the simple doctrines of primitive Christianity. 
Then the first effort to re-establish marriage in its legitimate place 
was made. Of course, Luther probably thought very little about 
the position of woman; as a monk he saw naturally the crying 
need of reform for men and like his predecessors he looked at the 
whole matter from the standpoint of men. The Pauline idea 
that woman was created for the man, not the man for the woman™ 
emphasized by the early Church Fathers and reiterated in practice 
for so many centuries until it seemed a self evident law, appeared 
even to Luther hardly in the same light in which it appears to 
moderns. Yet it must not be forgotten that his struggle for the 
recognition of marriage and still more his own example made 
easier further developments in the future.” Besides this Luther 
showed sincere appreciation of the spiritual relationship in mar- 
riage: Es ist ein gross ding,” he says, “umb das biindniss und 
die gemeinschaft zwischen mann und weib,”’ and these words found 
an echo in the hearts of those who came after him. That he should 
not have gone further is easily explained; as a monk, having spent a 


large part of his life in seclusion, he would naturally think of man 


as an individual but of woman merely as a factor in marriage. 
Nor was his conception of woman’s function a mean one. She 
who cares for her children, he held, need ask no holier nor godlier 
state. It was perhaps not much gained, but it was a decided step 
in advance. 

Although Luther considered that the home and its attendant 
duty was the natural sphere for most women, he approached 
modern ideals first in establishing schools, not only for boys but 
also for girls and second, in placing women in them as teachers; 
for, he maintained, if we are to have capable, intelligent mothers, 
the girls must be taught. In all this his intention was plainly to 
create homes and base them upon a solid foundation, rather than 
to make life pleasanter for women. It was left for others to 
advocate learning and study as such for women as well as for men. 

2 T Cor. 11:9; Eph. 5:22. 

* See Luther’s denunciation of the “‘Listerer des weiblichen Geschlechts”’ 
in his introduction to Freder’s Dialogus, dem Ehestand zu ehren. 1545, p. Aii, 
Gii, C. Cf. The Vorrede, Ireneus, Lob und Unschuld der Ehefrauen; and Rebhun, 
Hausfried, 1563, p. Fv. 

* Bullinger, Christlicher Ehestand, 1579, p. B (translated into Eng. 1541); 
Matthesius, .Oeconomia oder Bericht vom Christlichen Hauswesen; Rebhun, 


Hochzeit zu Cana. 
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As for Luther: “Er lachete seiner Kithe, die wollte klug sein.” 
Educational demands for women were really first made in the 
seventeenth century, along with the general intellectual reawaken- 
ing after the Thirty Years’ War. 


That marriage is natural and necessary was urged also by 
Luther’s friends*® likewise the doctrine of the wife’s absolute 
obedience to her husband, even when she has a better understand- 
ing of affairs. The Griselda-type of yielding, obedient wife was 
very much in favour” and at least one man expresses the opinion 
that the wife should be forced by the authorities to obey.2* Other- 
wise a man should take the law into his own hands. Still prob- 
ably as a class women were not so accommodating as the one Freder 
describes: “So willig und unterthenig [dass] sie in aus und ange- 
zogen, seiner kleider reingehalten, die schuch gewischet hat.”® 
Like Luther they also contended that woman’s first care should 
be her home.*° 

They, too, appreciated the spiritual side of happy marriage. 
Matthesius, who lived for some time in Luther’s house re-echoes 
his teacher’s words: “Zur gehiilfin ist sie ihm gegeben, zu trost 


und freud in seinem Leben. Wenn sich zutragt creutz und unfall, 
ihr freundlicges hertz ihn trésten soll.’*! Spangenberg, an enthu- 


% Transl. 1524 of Erasmus, Eyn Gesprech sweyer ehelicher weyber; Culman, 
Junggesellen / Junckfrawen und Witwen. 1532, p. Ciii. 

* Freder, Dialog. p. F; Vives-Bruno, Unterweisung, p. LXXVI; (New 
edition by Jacob Wychgram 1884 as Vol. XIV of the Pédagogische Klassiker, 
Leipzig und Vienna. See p. 194); Ireneus-Hondorff, Lob u. Unschuld, p. Nii; 
Rebhun, Hausfried, p. Fv. Mv, Nii; Rebhun, Hochzeit zu Cana, II, 9; Vivienus, 
Weiberspiegel, p. Diiii; Erasmus, Wie ein weib iren man freundlich machen soll, 
p. Aiii; Franck, Sprichwérter, p. 66b; Erasmus, Gesprech, p. Jv; Hans Sachs, 
Zwilf durchleuchtige Weyber, 2nd Story; H. W. Kirchhof, Wendunmuth, p. 260. 

27 Cf. Gross-Eybe, Grisardis, Zit. f. d. d. A. 29, 389. Some of the Susanna 
Dramas also represent this type of submissive women; see Pilger, Die Drama- 
tisierungen der Susanna im 16. Jh. Halle, 1879. 

*8 Ritter, Dialogus . . . Das ist ein Gesprech Von dem Ehrriihrigen und 
Lasterlichen Urteil Bruder Johann Nasen zu Ingolstadt, dass alle Lutherischen 
Weiber Huren seyen. 1570, p.19. He is not, generally speaking, so terrible. 

2° Dialog. p. V. 

80 Erasmus, Gesprech, 1524; Bullinger (ein Schiiler und Mitarbeiter Zwing- 
lis), Christlicher Ehestand, p. 78 ff. Matthesius, Oeconomia; Freder, Dialogus, 
p. Diii; Spangenberg, Adelspiegel; Fischart, Ehezuchibiichlein, p. Cv. Rebhun, 
Hausfried, Jv. Nii; Vives-Wychgram, Unterweisung, p. 261. 

5! Reference to page lost. 
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siastic admirer and pupil of Luther® sings the praises of married 
life and of its beauty, and like Adam Schubart® deplores the fre- 
quent insults which his contemporaries heap upon marriage and 
women. The dramatist Rebhun, also a friend of Luther, presents 
in simple convincing words an attractive picture of married life.™ 
But no one of his followers has caught the spirit of Luther better 
than Erasmus Alberus, and none of them was more eloquent in 
praise of his experience as a married man.” 

But in the course of years they have all added something out 
of the richness of their own experience and meditations. They 
began to expand Luther’s ideal of home-life. Marriage is pic- 
tured as based not only on natural attraction but also on genuine 
love and sincere friendship between husband and wife. More 
and more emphasis is put upon similarity in taste and ideals.* 

Fischart, who as a professional satirist was ready enough to 
find fault, yet praises marriage as the “Vereinigung und Zusam- 
menfiigung gleicher einmiitiger Hertzen,’’** and he a married man. 

There are also answers to the many masculine complaints about 
stupid and troublesome wives. Women, some say, have often 
as much to complain of in men as men find in women,** especially 
“where the man earns nothing and eats and drinks up his sub- 
stance.” Moreover many women, they say, have been deceived 
by men and made miserable all their days. Others advocate 


perfect equality for both sexes.” Rebhun, showing an astonishing 


* Ehespiegel, page lost. 

*% Hausteufel, page lost. Cf. Kawerau, Die Reform 

4 Hochzeit su Cana, I, 1. 

+ Cf. Kawerau, p. 7, note. 

* Vives-Wychgram, Unterweisung, p. 193; Ireneus, Lob und Unschuld; 
Fischart, Ehezuchtsbiichlein, p. G; Johannes Butovius, Isaac und Rebecca, 
Arg. VII; Roth, Ehel. Lustgarten; Rist, Hausmusik, p. 71. 

37 Vives-Wychgram, Unterweisung, Ch. XV; Spangenberg, Ehel. Ordens- 
spiegel, p. Giii; Ireneus, ibid. 

*8 Ehezuchtbiichlein; Schupp, Instrumentum Pacis, p. 145. Cf. Views held 
about marriage for money: translation of Thomas Birck, Ehespiegel, 1598, II 
173; Vives-Wychgram, p. 293. 

%® Treneus-Hondorff, p. Diii, Yv; Spangenberg, Adelss piegel. 

* Rebhun, Hochzeit su Cana, III, 4; Kirchhof, Wendenmuth, p. 257; Martin 
Schmidder, Das New 'Morgens Fell, Comoedia, III, 1 (The value of the last 
quotation is doubtful, in view of the character of the drama); and of course 


Agrippa. 
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comprehension of woman’s viewpoint, lets one of his women 
characters say 
“Tch widerfecht nicht Gottes wort, 
Dann ich auch predigt hab gehort, 
Da man sagt von man und weib 
Wie sie solln sein ein leib, 
Welches ich bei mir aiso vernim, 
Das auch dem Weib so wol gezim 
Das regiment als ebn dem man.” 
Erasmus of Rotterdam pictures a woman who feels insulted 
because she is given her living, as she says, as a kind of servant’s 
pay or as charity toward a miserable dependent.* 

In the minds of the Reformers the question of whether nor not 
marriage was as desirable as celibacy was practically considered 
as more or less settled. Going, therefore, further than Luther 
they were chiefly concerned with the nature of the marriage rela- 
tionship. But more and more often the conviction is expressed 
that men can sometimes do worse injury to woman than to strike 
her, an appreciation of woman’s sensitiveness all the more telling 
for having found its way into early collections of proverbs.“ 

As we have already noted, Luther established schools for girls, 
in order that they might become useful women, although learning 
as such he still held to be superflous. This was also the underlying 
idea with many of those who came after him.“ Some agreed that 
women should learn to read even Latin, in order that they might 
study “die frummen Biicher."“ But as a rule all the regular 


branches of study were supposed to be beyond them. One wonders 


somewhat at this reluctance to grant education to women, in view 
of the fact that the nunneries and convents had often produced 
learned women. This might at least have proved that under cir- 
cumstances women could learn quite as well as their brothers in 
monasteries. Yet even inside the convents women must have 
realized that they were held intellectually inferior to men, for 


“| Hochzeit zu Cana, II, 4 

@ Gesprech sweyer weiber, p. Y. 

*® Cf. Schwanberger, Comedia vom heiligen Ehestand, III, 1. 

“ Roth, Der Eheleute Lustgarten; Fischart, Ehesuchtb. Ch. 2; de la Cerda, 
Weibl. Lustgarten, p. 130; Franck, Sprichwérter, U1, 199b. 

“ Vives-Wychgram p. 220; Vives-Bruno, p. V, IX, LXXV, VIII. De la 
Cerda, Weibl. Lustgarten, p. 9, 15, 166. 

“ De la Cerda, ibid. p. 10. 
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in the eleventh century the nun Roswitha wrote that God should be 
praised all the more for her work because people held that the 
intelligence of women was inferior. On the other hand Celtes, 
the first to publish her works (1501) insisted that sex was no hind- 
rance to the acquiring of honor and learning.” 

There is one very remarkable sixteenth century. exception. 
Indignantly and earnestly defending woman’s ability as equal to 
that of man Agrippa of Nettesheim (1486-1535) soldier, physician 
and writer, pours forth in eloquent praise of women a plea for 
their education.** His opinions brought him into conflict with the 
monks. He wasa Catholic with scant sympathy for the Reformers, 
but even so, he extols marriage from personal experience, having 
been married three times himself, and blames men for the fact 
that women are as they are: “Tyrannischer weiss wird das Weibs- 
bildt von minnern unterdriickt . . . so wird den weybern ihre 
freyheit wider géttliches und natiirliches recht, jetzund mit unge- 
rechten gesatzen auffgehoben, durch brauch und gewohnheit 
abgethan; also das auch der tyrannische frevel die oberhand 
nemmend, alle ihre gaben ihnen in erster aufferzichung abstricket 
und auslischt. Dann so bald eine tochter geboren wird, so muss 
sie auch in ihre kindheit anheim in verliegen verderben, als ob 
sie einer héheren that nicht fahig wiire, lasst man ihr nichts zu 
dann nadel und faden, gunckel und spindel. Wo sie dann ihre 
mannbare jare erreicht, so wird sie unter die gewalt etwan eines 
eifernden mannes, oder etwan in ein kloster gestossen, all gemeyne 
impter die seynd ir mit gesatzen widersprochen.’** There is 
not the slightest doubt in his mind—woman should have the same 


opportunities as man: “Wan es noch heutiges tages den weibern 
nicht verboten wire die Kiinste zu lernen, so wiirden noch beriihmte 
weiber gefunden werden, die den mennern an Geschicklichkeit wiir- 


den iiberlegen sein.”®® Agrippa’s logic is sometimes fantastic and his 
reasoning ridiculous. Nevertheless one recognizes in him a genuine 
friend of women. It has been maintained™ that Agrippa’s defense 
of women is idle flattery and not to be taken seriously. The 


“7 Opera Rosvithe, Niirnberg, 1501, Epistola and Dedicatio. 

48 De Nobilitate et Praecellentia Feminei Sexus, 1518. (See Bibliog.) 
*® Vives-Bruno. p. XXXI, Agrippa-Heroldt, 1540, p. 47. 

5° Bellin tr. p. 167, p. 154. 


5! Kawerau, Die Reformation und die Ehe. 
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general enthusiastic tone of his work is, however, not that of a mere 
idler. 


If one gave credence to all that satiric writers and preachers 
had to say of the seventeenth century, one should have a very poor 
opinion of both its men and women. The Thirty Years’ War had 
devastated the country, crippling social life and paralyzing social 
and intellectual development, while at the same time the theoretical 
appreciation of woman too often found expression in forms similar 
to those of the sixteenth century. Greed, idleness, sloth, lustful 
or mercenary marriages are in every age the target of satirists, 
out of all proportion to actual conditions. Women were in fact 
becoming more and more a part of social and intellectual life. 
Harsdirfer’s Frauenzimmer-Gesprichspiele,® for example, were 
intended to be a kind of genteel course of instruction for women. 
Moreover women, in large numbers now, were themselves producing 
literature. Morhof®* gives a long list of them: Sybylla Schwarzin, 
Henrietta Catharina Sachsin, who wrote German and Latin poetry, 
Gertrud Miillerin, who indited a book of Teutsche Oden. Then 
there was Anna Maria Pflaumin, the author of a Thrénen-und 
Trostquelle, and Susanna Zeidlerin, who was responsible for a 
Jungferlicher Zeitvertreiber. 


In their books on marriage and the home, however, men still 
insisted on female obedience to male control.* Schupp, one of 
the most eloquent, able and fearless preachers of the seventeenth 
century, is troubled by the apparently increasing desire of women 
to rule: “Die Weiber wollen das Regiment haben. . . .’”™ 

Just as in Luther’s time, the demand is made that woman 
should be housewife and mother,*” the man’s business being to 


8? This seems to be the opinion of C. L. Powell, who in his English Domestic 
Relations makes use of the English translation of Agrippa’s Work. 

8 1641-1649. 

4 Unterricht von der deutschen Sprache (1686), ed. of 1700 p. 398 ff; 401 ff. 

5% Schwanberger, Comedia vom heiligen Ehestand; de la Cerda, Weiblicher 
Lustgarten, tr. by “‘Aegidium Albertinum,” who with great eloquence praises 
Virginity and tolerates the married woman as necessary. 

5 Freund in der Not, p. 123. 

57 “Frauenlob,” Die lobwiirdige Gesellschaft der gelehrten Weiber, Vorrede; 
Moscherosch, Christliches Vermichtnis, p. 173; de la Cerda, Weiblicher Lust- 
garten, p. 15, 166; Arnoldus Caesarius, Herts der Jung frauen, Einleitung. 
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earn and the wife’s to save.** Nor should she look for higher 
honor. More emphasis is put upon this warning now than in 
Luther’s time, perhaps because women were growing restless.* 

The attitude of which signs were found in the sixteenth century 
has already become more prevalent: in return for obedience the 
man must show loving care and consideration for his wife,® since, 
as is pointed out, man is often to blame for the discord between 
husband and wife." Some declare that men and women are alike 
human beings and that aside from the physiological peculiarities 
no difference exists. Like some of their sixteenth century pre- 
decessors others appreciate keenly the resentment of women 
against abject obedience. Birken® lets a woman complain: 
“Wir wollen das minnliche Geschlecht so willig als billig vor 
fiirtrefflicher und vor unsere Herren erkennen: wenn wir nur die 
Gnade haben kénnen, dass sie uns nicht den Verstand und Tugend- 
haftigkeit abstreifen und uns gar aus unterworfenen zu verworfenen 
machen.” In the works of Peter Probst™ another wife complains 
that she has no joy in life because of her lowly state. 

Some of them even recognize now that in certain ways the 
spiritual problems of the sexes were essentially different and more 
difficult, especially for the woman when she marries. One quo- 
tation, to be sure only a translation,® shows this distinctly new 


and modern viewpoint: “Erstens verindert sie ihren Namen in 


einen widerwartigen Namen und muss sich nach ihrem Mann 
nennen: und was sie ihre eygenen Eltern nicht bewilligt hat (dass 
sie nemlich macht hatten iiber ihren leib) das willigt sie einem 


58 Roth, Der Eheleute Lustgarten; Schwanberger, Comedia vom heiligen Ehe- 
stand, III, 3; Moscherosch, Christliches Vermdchinis, p. 109, 169, 201. Edles 
Kleeblait . . . hrg. von And. Rittner, p. 25. 

5? Roth (ref. lost); de la Cerda, Weibl. Lustgarten, p. 201; Schupp, Abge- 
nothigte Ehrenretiung, p. 139; Schupp, Instrumentum Pacis, p. 132. “Floridan” 
(Siegmund von Bircken), Ehrenpreis . . . p.496. Edles Kleeblatt, p. 36. 

6° Petrus Nichtonius, Ehelicher Weiber Treu. Vorrede. 
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XXVI;. 
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1553-1556. ed. by Kreisler, Halle, 1907. 

% De la Cerda, Weiblicher Lustgarien, p. 17. 
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frembden Mann, und macht sich zu einer Scklavin und Leibei- 
genen desselben und wird auch von ihm wie eine Scklavin und 
leibeigene dienstmagt tractiert und gehalten.” Lehman® also 
explains the situation in this manner: “Ein Weib [hat] mehr bey 
der Ehe zu bedencken als der Mann, denn sie muss ihrem Mann 
Leib, Hab und Gut vertrauen.” 

Seventeenth century opinions about woman’s intelligence were 
not always flattering. Ayrer, for example, reckons his feminine 
readers among children and people of inferior ability. Yet in 
a sense a new era for women is dawning: the dissatisfaction with 
prevailing conditions is expressed with more emphasis than ever 
before. ‘Man eilet mit uns zur Kiiche und Haushaltung,” says 
a woman, “und wird manche Gezwungen eine Martha zu werden 
die doch etwan lieber Maria sein méchte. Ja sogar sind wir zur 
Barbarey und Unwissenheit verdammt, dass nicht allein die 
Mannespersonen sondern auch die meisten von unserm Geschlecht 
selber, weil sie in der Eitelkeit und Unwissenheit verwildert sind 
uns verachten und verlachen.”** “Johann Frauenlob” admiringly 
details a long list of learned women® and Gans” gives accounts of 
a very large number to prove that women as well as men have done 
much in the world, although little has been written about them. 

So we see that from the earliest printed accounts to the eight- 
eenth century the most usual type of woman was the one which 
Eyb first portrayed and Luther and his followers most admired: 
the home-making and home-keeping wife and mother, obedient 
to her husband and with no aims, no desires but those of her “lord.” 

Luther’s defense of marriage had for all time given woman— 
at least in the Protestant world—a position of honor and trust, 
and the writers who came after the great Reformer were free to 
develop for their women characters a kind of spiritual life for 
which Luther’s tempestuous career had left him no time. Starting 
with his emphasis upon the beauty of married companionship, 


% Florilegium Politicum . . . Politischer Blumengarten, p. 140. Lessing is 
said to have contemplated and even started a work on the Blumengarten but 
his other work prevented finishing it. (Fiilleborn, L’.s Leben III, 16. quoted in 
A. D. B.) 


*? Opus Theatricum, Vorrede. 
68 (Siegmund von Bircken), Ehkrenpreis, p. 485. 
°° Lobwiirdige Gesellschaft gelehrter W eiber, Vorrede, Aiii. 


7° Osterreichische Fraunsimmer, p. 107. 
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some of his disciples gradually abandoned their belief in the neces- 
sity for absolute obedience on the part of the wife, and pictured 
the ideal marriage as based solely on mutual love and genuine 
friendship, no longer blaming the wife alone for married unhap- 
piness. 

On the other hand Luther’s desire to educate women simply to 
make them better wives and mothers was shared and almost 
unchanged by the majority of his friends. However, the credit 
for the most vigorous literary attempt in the sixteenth century 
to set up education for women as an aim in itself belongs not to 
a Reformer but to a Catholic, Cornelius Agrippa. 

Later, the great Catholic reaction due especially to the Jesuits 
saw the incorporation into Catholic propaganda of many of the 
Reformers’ teachings about women and marriage. A most extreme 
example of this is the Speculum vitae humanae (1584) of Ferdinand 
II, Archduke of Tyrol, who, though fired with a pious determina- 
tion to extirpate protestantism within his realm, yet preaches the 
marriage theory of Luther, at least where it applies to laymen. 
Like Luther and the Reformers he uses incidents and quotations 
from the Bible and insists that marriage was instituted by God 
for the benefit of mankind. The Hermit’s words to the youth 
who asks him for advice with regard to his future are entirely 
Lutheran in tone.” 

Whatever may have been the reason, the authors of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century often showed a remarkable under- 
standing of the problems of women and a very real sympathy for 
them. Some like the “Sieman’’ and Spangenberg explain that 
women themselves would write their complaints if they were able 
to. “Doch was sie nicht mit schreiben ausrichten kénnen 
das richten sie mit klagen aus, wenn sie bei ein ander sind.” 
Another congratulates men upon the fact that women are not able 
to write books “sonst wiirden sie uns wahrlich mit gutem Grunde 


liegenstraffen, und mit besserem Scheine angreifen, als wir sie 
173 


9 


das wir schamrot gegen in bestehen miissten.’ 


71P, 11. “Der Eestand [ist] Gott dem Herrn wolgefellig, in welchem auch 
der Mensch ain Gott angenembs und wolgefelligs leben besser als in einem 
andern Standt fiieren kan. 

7 Spangenberg, Ehel. Ordenss piegel, p. Ev. 
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The seventeenth century, too, held for the most part Luther’s 
teaching of obedience unshaken, but along with this is seen an 
ever increasing recognition of mutual responsibility and of inherent 
differences and essential equality. 

Neither Luther nor those of his friends and followers who were 
most liberal towards women, not even Eyb, with his modern con- 
demnation of the “double standard’ nor Cornelius Agrippa with 
all his eloquence, intended to picture an ideal condition for woman: 
they tried to correct actual wrongs. It were all the more interesting 
therefore to observe the ideal set forth in Utopian literature, where 
the scope of the author’s reforms would be limited only by his 
imagination. Andreae’s Christianopolis (1619) contains two brief 
chapters (no. 88 and 89) upon marriage and women, but they are 
but four and a half very dull and disappointing pages—out of a 
total of 138 pp.—on woman’s share in Utopian life. This alone 
would, of course, not proclaim indifference, but the demands he 
makes for women in the ideal state are indeed very modest. He, 
too, restricts woman’s activity to the house and especially stipu- 
lates that she shall have no authority outside, excluding her from 
“council and state,’’ although he admits, unlike many of the earlier 
writers, that girls are no less teachable than boys and liberally 
provides education for both sexes. Married as well as unmarried 
women are employed as teachers—a proof that the author no longer 
considers marriage as all-absorbing of woman’s time and interest. 

Citizens of Christianopolis enter upon marriage with great 
caution and a high ideal of purity, and glory in the conquest of 
their passions,” a lofty ideal—but the church had always preached 
chastity. Andreae’s doctrines ignored for the most part actual 
conditions and offered no practical suggestions for economic 
improvement. But Christianopolis is no exception: Utopias are 
all disappointing with their bloodless inhabitants and their social 
fabric woven to an arbitrary pattern. Women play little part in 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus or in Plato’s Republic or Campanella’s City 
of the Sun: all are dominated by the ideal of State. Neither 
More nor Bacon were advocates of “women’s rights.” 

The seeming indifference of Andreae to an ideal state for women 
is less strange also when we consider that even at the end of the 


seventeenth century women writers themselves display no vital 


™ Hermann’s ed. p. 4. 
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difference in spirit from the other authors of the time—at least in 
regard to their female characters. Take for example the Ophilites 
of Sibylla Schusterin (1685), who was herself—so runs the preacher’s 
praise of her in the eloquent oration at her funeral—a model of 
feminine piety and housewifely virtue, and a great poetess without 
having neglected her domestic obligations. 


The literature of Germany from the beginning of the period 
covered was primarily utilitarian, rather than esthetic in its pur- 
pose, although the very earnestness of the writers—as for example 
Luther’s—produced very often an unpremeditated beauty of form, 
through the perfect harmony of expression and content. Content, 
however, not form, was the main interest in every case. 

In Middle High German Courtly literature (11th-12th centur- 
ies) female characters were poetic forms, a part of an elaborate lit- 
erary convention. The poetry of the middle and the end of the thir- 
teenth century already shows signs of degeneration in the courtly 
type and a transition to realism. The early sermons of the period 
in contrast to the esthetic literature portrayed woman in distinctly 
realistic colors, as the author of all sin and all in alla very unworthy 
creature. To the Mystics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
she appeared as a woman saint, supernaturally pious, a self-tor- 
turer for the sake of her soul (Cf. Elsbeth Stagel, Die Schwestern 
von Toss). It was left for the sixteenth century, the period of 
the Reformation to witness a growing interest in domestic life— 
due in no small degree to Luther, to develop the germs of apprecia- 
tion of woman’s relation to life and to her fellow, man. Instead of 
endless poems on imaginary or idealized women or gruesome tales 
of self-inflicted sufferings, domestic books and treatises on the 
duties of women appeared in large numbers dealing with real 
women in a direct and practical way. 

The age was a discursive one, the subject invited paradox and 
the Bible furnished illustrations for the most extraordinary views. 
Many Catholic writers intent upon upholding the time-honored 
doctrines of the Church indulged in the coarsest diatribes against 
women. Early drama was frequently the bitterest satire against 
marriage in general and women in particular; even Hans Sachs 
found delight in coarse jokes about women. Yet the publication 
of so many books and the presentation of so many plays about 
love, marriage and respectable family life certainly must have 
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strengthened a discriminating interest in domestic life and 
hastened the recognition of woman’s part in it. 

Luther’s demands, though at first glance appearing essentially 
selfish and “masculine” produced a healthier outlook upon life 
and partly neutralized ecclesiastical condemnation of women. 
Eyb’s more radical disapproval of existing conditions and Agrippa’s 
praise of woman’s intelligence never permeated the consciousness 
of the people, and left few traces in the literature of succeeding 
generations. But the ideas of the man who gave the Bible in 
the vernacular to mankind at large, of the monk who insisted upon 
normal domestic relations and defied clerical prejudice by marrying 
a nun, were carried along on the tide of religious reform, and it 
gradually became almost impossible for any self-respecting writer 
to condemn woman merely because she was not a man. 


MyrtLe MANN GILLET. 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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ode alt beschauwen oder lernen zu gebrauchen die woltat gegen iren 
eclichen gemahel. Gedruckt zu Augspurg durch Hans Schéinsperger 
am Weinmarkt. Mccccxxii. 
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Ca. 1524. Frawen Biechlin / su rum und breyse allen tugentsamen auch erberen 
weybern ist dises Tractetlin auss vorschrifft des hayligen wortt gotes 
susamen gebracht und verfasst . . . s.1.& a. (Berlin 3250). 

1553. Frawen Spiegl. Gedruckt su Wienn in Osterreich / durch Hans Sygriener 
Anno M.D. Liii. (Vorrede 1552). 4. 


Hans SAcus. 
1530. (Goedeke, 2, 155, no. 45. Ehrenspiegel der 12 durchl. frauen des alten 


Testaments.) 
Die Zwilf Durchletichtige Weiber des alten Testaments, Inn der Flam- 
mweyss oder Herzog Ernst weyss su singen. s.\. & a. 
1553. Der Ehren Spiegel / der Zwilf Durchleutigenn / Frawen des Alten Testa- 
ments. Niirnberg 1553. 
Ein neues Lied von einer Jungfrawen die eines Heydenischen Kiinigs 
Tochter was und von eines Kiinigs Sohn inn Cecilia. Inn Frawen 
Ehren thon su singen . . . Gedruckt su Niirnberg durch Valentin 
Newber. s. a. 
1554. Die Judit mit Holoferne / 0b der Belagerung der Stat Bethulia 
Niirnberg. 1554. 
REBHUN. 
1538. HochseitzuCana. Zwickau. 1538. 
1546. Ein Hochszeitspiel auff die Hochzeit zu Cana / Galileae gestellet / dem 
Gottgeordneten Ehestand zu Ehren / und allen Gottfurchtigen Eheleuten 
Gesellen / und Junckfrawen su Trost / und unterricht durch Paulum 
Rebhun. 1546 . . . Gedruckt in Zwickau 


HERMANN PALM. 
Modern ed. Paul Rebhuns Dramen. Stuttgart, 1859. 
1563. Hausfried. Was fiir Ursachen den Christlichen Eheleuten zubedenck- 
Ded. en / den lieben Hausfried in der Ehe zuerhalten. Wittenberg. 1563. 
1546. 
Hans TIROLFrF. 
1539. Die schine Historia von der Heirat Isaacs und seiner lieben Rebeken 
Trostlich und nutzbar zu héren . . . 1539 . . . Wittemberg. 

JOHANN IRENEUS. 
1543 (In “‘ Pomerischer Sprache”’). 

1568. (In “‘ Meissnische gebracht’’) Andreas Hondorff, tr. 

Lob und Unschuld der Ehefrauen. Und Widerlegung der Spriiche / 
damit die Weibsbilder durch die Philosophos oder Weltweise Heyden 
und etliche vermeinte Christen geschmehet werden. Gott / dem heiligen 
Ehestande zu Ehren geschrieben . . . Anno 1543 / Durch M. Johann. 
Ireneum Jetzt aus Pomerischer Sprache / in Meissnische gebracht 
Durch Andream Hondorff . . . Gedrucktsu Leipzig . . . Anno 1568/. 

ANDREAS NEIDECKER. 

1543. Vermahnung zu Christlicher auffrichtung der Schulen / Darinn bericht 
geschicht. . . . M.D. xliii. 

Juan Luiz VIvEs. 

(1523. Institutio feminae christianae.) 
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Jonannes Lopovicus VIVEs. 

1544. Von underweysung ayner Christlichen Frawen. Drey Biicher . . . Durch 
Christophorum Brunomen .. . Miinchen . . . M. D. xxxxiiii. 

Modern ed. In “Pidagogische Klassiker’” vol. XIV. ed. Dr. 
Jacob Wychgram. Wien und Leipzig, 1883. 
(English translation 1540.) 

JOHAN SPANGENBERG. 

1573. Des Ehelichen Ordens Spiegel / und Regel / in zehen Capitel geteilet / 
Darinne man sihet Wer den Ehestand gestifft / was er sey / Und wie 
man sich darinne halien soll Durch Johan. Spangenberg . . . Wittem- 
berg. 1573. (Vorrede signed Datum Northausen / 1544.) 

Virus DreTrRicu. 

1544. Ein kurtze Vermannung an die Eheleute / wie sie sich im eestand halten 
sollen. / Durch Vitum Dietrich / .. . Gedruckt cu Niirnberg .. . 
Anno 1544. 

JoHAN FREDER. 

1545. Ein Dialogus dem Ehestand zu Ehren geschrieben. Durch M. Johan 
Freder / .. . Mit einer Vorrede D. Mart. Luth. Wittemberg. M. D. 
alo. 4. 

JOHAN PoNTANUS. 

1547. Jungfraw Zucht: Des Hochberiimpten Poeten Pontani ... wie die 
Kinder / und sonderlich die Jungfrewlin / sollen erzogen werden in 
Gottes Furcht / und guten Sitten / welche er an seine Hausfraw geschrie- 
ben . . . aus dem Lateinins Deutsche . . . 1547. 

Goéreo WICHRAM. 

1551. Ein Schine und doch kligliche History von dem sorglichen anfang und 
erschrocklichen ussgang der brennenden liebe . . . Allen junckfrawn 
eine gute warnung fast kurtzweilig su lesen . . . Strassburg .. . 
M.D.LI. 4. 


PETER PRETORIUS. 

1559. Die schine und liebliche Historia von der Hochzeit Isaac und Rebeccae aus 
aus dem ersten Buch Mosi .. . gestellet durch Petrum Paetorium. 
Gedruckt zu Wittemberg . . . 1559. 8. 

JOHANN MATTHESIUs. 

1567. 

(1551.) Oeconomia, oder Bericht vom Christlichen Hausswesen . .. Des alten 
Hwerrn Matthesii. Gedruckt su Breslaw . . . M.D.Lxii. Ded. 
1564.8. (First ed. 1551.) 

GEoRGIUS VIvIENUS. (TRANSL. BY BARTH.) 

1565. Weiberspiegel / Darinnen sich erseken /Wes sich ein Gottesfiirchtig / 
christlich / from / Ehrlich Weib in ihrem Ehestande / und Haushal- 
tung gegen Gott /irem Ehemann / auch vor ihre person in sier und 
tracht . . . und sonstigen menniglichen ... su trewlicher unter- 
weisung der Hausmutier und Weiblichen Geschlechtes. Erstlich in 
Latein Georgium Vivienum. Und jetzo erst verdeutschet und in Druck 
gegeben Durch Johan Barth . . . Gedruckt su Leipzig ... M. D. 
LXV. 
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Apam ScHUBART. 

1565. Der Sieman / das ist wider den Hausteuffel / Wie die bisen Weiber 
ihre fromme Menner / und die bisen Leichtfertigen buben / ihre frome 
Weiber plagen / sampt einer vormannung aus H. / Schrifft und schinen 
Historien / wie sich frome Eheleutt gegen einander verhalten sollen 
Durch Adam Schubart . . . Gedruckt su Weissenfels. s.1. & a. 

HEINRICH BULLINGER. 

1579. Der Christlich Eestand. Von der heiligen Ee harkummen / wenn / wie / 
wo / unnd von wane sy uf geseist wund was sy sye / wie sy recht besogen 
werde /was iro ursachen frucht und err: . . . durch Heinrychen 
Bullingern beschrieben . . . Gedruckt zu Ziirich . . . M.D. LXXIX. 
8. 

English Translation by Coverdale, Christen State of Matrimonye 
1541. Bullinger died 1575. 

MatrarAs RITTER. 

1570. Das ist ein Gesprech Von dem Ehrriihrigen und Lésterlichen Urteil Bruder 
Joann Nasen su Ingolstadt dass alle Lutherischen Weiber Huren seyen. 
Wie er inn seiner vierten Centuria geschrieben hat. Gestellt durch 
Matthiam Ritter. . . Gedruckt zu Franckfurt am Mayn ... M. D. 
LXX. 

JOHANN FIsCHART. 

1591. 

(1578) Das Philosophisch Ehesuchtbiichlein oder Die Vernunft gemdsse Natur- 
gescheide Ehesucht / sampt der Kinderzucht / auss des Berhiimbsten 
unnd Hocherleuch-Griechischen Philosophi Plutarchi vernunfft ge- 
misen / Ehegebotten und allerley andern anmiitigen Gleichnussen S priich- 
wortern / gesangen / Reimen der Fiirtrefflichen Authoren und Schriben- 


ten von allerley Nationen zusammen gelesen / verteutscht und auff 


gantz lustige angeneme weiss .. . aussgefiihrt / mit beigethaner 
Missiff und Ehelicher schuldigkeit erinnerung Herrn Anthoni von 
Guevara. DurchWeiland den Ehrenvesten Hochgelehrten Herrn Johann 
Fischarten . . . Gedruckt zu Strassburg ... M.D. LXXXXI. 

ERZHERZOG FERDINAND VON TYROL. 

1584. Speculum vitae humanae. Ed. with Introd. by Jacob Minor, Halle 
Reprints 1889. (Written between 1570-80). 

MARTIN SCHMIDDER. 

1585. 

(1582) Das Neu Morgens Fell / Von der Frawenherschung / und gebiet der 
Weiber uber ihre Man / Ein lustige unnd nutzliche Comedia . . 
dem Ehestandt und Eheleuten su Ehren unnd Wolfart gemacht. Durch 
Meister Martin Schmidder ...Im Jahr unsers Hernn Tausent 
Fiinff hundert swey und achtzich . . . Gedruckt zu Berlin... 
M.D.LXXXV. 

Cyriacus SPANGENBERG. 

1591 Adels Spiegel / Historischer Ausfiirlicher Bericht: Was Adel sey und 
heisse . . . Desgleichen von allen gittlichen / geistlichen und welt- 
lichen Stinden ... Durch M. Cyriacum Spangenberg . . . Ge- 
druckt zu Schmalkalden . . . M.D.XCI. (Vorrede dated 1591.) 
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(Kawerau, Die Reformation und die Ehe, attributes the Ehespiegel 
to Cyriacus. 1561, 1563, 1567, 1578. See under Johann Spangen- 
berg, 1573 (1544). 

1594. Ander Teil des Adels spiegels. 

CHRISTIAN ZyRL. (Zierle) 

1593. (Author of Rebecca. Ein schiime Hochzeit Comedia 1572.) 

Joseph. Tiibingen. 1593. Translation from the latin so that “der 
gemeine man aber wieauch . . . Matronen unnd Jungfrawen 
es auch hetten mégen Teutsch hiéren und verstehen.”’ 

ZACHARIAS LIEBHOLDT VON STOLBERGK. 

1596. Eine schine Historia Von einem frommen golifiirchtigen Kauffmann 
. . . Dem H. Ehestande und allen Christlichen Eheleuten zu Ehren und 
Gefallen gestellet durch Zachariam Liebholdt von Stolbergk. Gedruckt 
zu Breslaw . . . Anno M.D.XCVI. 

THoMAS Breck. 

1598. 

(Lat. 1593) (tr.) Ehespiegel. Ein sehr lustige und lehrhaffte Comedi / darinnen 
angezeigel wiiurdel: Wie die Eltern ihre kinder auffersichen. und 
verheiraten: und welcher massen das junge gesind / beides im ledigen 
Stand und hernach in wehrender Ehe sich verhalten solle . . . Mit 
einer Vorrede des Ehrwurdigen . .. Herrn Georgii Mylii 
Tiibingen . . Anno M.D.XCVIII. 4. 

ApDEL. ROTH. 

1600. Der Eheleute Lustgarten: Darinn der Heilige Ehestand gar artlich ge- 
pflantzet und abgebildet ist / In welchem die jenigen so in und ausser 
der Ehe sind zu befinden haben / wie sie sich in solchem Lustgarten uben 
und erspatzieren sollen / damit sie Gliick und Gottes Segen erlangen 
migen. Der Eheleuten / sowol Jungen Gesellen und Jungfreulein / cu 
guter niilzlicher Lehre / mit sonderlichém Fleisse gepfropffet und suge- 
richtet Durch Adelarium Rothen Vinariensem. B.V.M ... Anno 
1600. 

JoHANN. Burovius. 

1600. Comoedia De Nuptiali contractu Isaaci, Das ist: Heyraths Spiegel / 
Darinnen aus dem Exempel des frommen Isaacs und der keuschen 
Rebeccae / allen Gesellen und Jungfrawen / so das heyrathen wollen | 
gezeiget wird / wie sie von Jugend auff zu einem Goltseiigen Ehestande 
sich bereiten / und hernach beyde fiir und in der Ehe schicken und 
verhalten sollen. Allen Liebhabern des Hochgelobten heiligen Ehestandes 
su niitzlichen gebrauch / aus dem 24. Capittel des Ersten Buchs Mosts 
Gestellet und verfertigt Durch Johannem Butovium . . . Gedruckt 2u 
alten Stettin . . . Im Jahr 1600. 

WOLFHART SPANGENBERG. 

1604. Alcestis. Eine Artige Tragoedia / darinnen ein Exempel Trewhertziger 
Liebe zwischen rechten Eheleuten vorgebildet wird. Erstlich von dem 
Fiirtrefflichen Tragoedien Schreiben Euripide, in Griechischer sprach 
gedichtet: Hernach durch den Hochgelehrten Mann Georgium Buch- 


ananum Scotum in Latein transferirt. Letslich auss demselben ohnge- 
fahr inn unser Muttersprach verteutschet Durch. M.W.S. M. Geirucki 
su Strassburg . . . M.DC.iii. 
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De La CErDA. 

1605. (tr. “Aegidium Albertinum”’), Weiblicher Lustgarten . . . Beschrieben 
anfangs inn Hispanischer Sprache durch den Ehrwiirdigen Joann de 
la Cerda, Franciscaner Ordens. Jetzo durch Aegidium Albertinum 

verdeutscht . . . Gedruckt su Miinchen . . . Im Jar M.DC.V. 


” 


4. 

GEORG MAURICIUS. 

1606. Comoedia Von Graff Walther von Salutz und Grisolden. Gestellet durch 
Georgium Mauritium den Eltern . .. Anno M.DC.VI. 

SAMUEL ISRAEL. 

1607. 

(1603) Ein Schine gantz newe Comoedia von der Frommen keuschen und gotts- 
firchtigen Susanna inn Teutsche Reymen gestellt Durch Samuel Israel 
von Strassburg . . . Anno 1603 .. . Gedruckt su Basel . . . 1607. 

“PETRUS NICHTHONIUS VIVIMONTANUS.” 

1614. Weinbergische Belagerung vor etlich hundert Jahrn Von Ehelicher Weiber 
Trew allen Eheleuten wie auch Jungen Gesellen und Jung frawen alls 
rinem schinen Exempel . . . in druck gegeben Durch Petrum Nich- 

um Vivimonianum. Nurnberg .. . M.DC.XIV. 


thaae 
‘noni 


GEoRG SCHWANBERGER. 

1615. Der Engel Raphael wider Asmodeum den Eheteufel. Eine neue schine 
Geistliche Comedia vom heiligen Ehestand . . . Allen frommen Jungen 
gesellen und Jungfrauen sur Lehr und unterricht wie sie also verlobte 
Personen den Ehestand anfangen sich gegen einander verhalten und 
Goltes Segen erlangen sollen . . . Durch Georgium Schwanbergern 

Gedruckt Niirnberg Anno 1615. 
Jacos AYRER 
1618. Opus Theatricum / Dreissig Ausbiindige schine Komidien und Tragedien 
Durch Weyland den Erbarn undwolgelihrten Herrn Jacobum 
Gedruckt su Niirnberg . . . Anno M.DC.XVIII. 
Modern ed. by Adelbert v. Keller, Stuttgart 1865. 
JOHANN VALENTIN ANDREAE. 
1619. Christianopolis. Original ed. (Lat.) 1619 German tr. 1741, 1754. 
1914. Felix Emil Held, Thesis (U. of II.) 

ANON. 

1623. Phoenix Comoedia. Oder Spiegel Jungfriwlicher Zier und Ritterlicher 

Anno MDCXXIII. 


Bescheidenheit. Gedruckt zu Grossen-Glogaw. 
CHRISTOPHER LEHMAN. 
1630. Florilegium politicum. Politischer Blumengarten. Darinn ausserlesene 
Politische Sentenz / Lehren Reguln / Spriichwérter auss Theologis, 
Jurisconsultis, Politicis, Historicis, Philosophis, Poeten, und eigener 
erfahrung unter 286 Tituln zusonderm nutzen und lust Hohen und 
Niedern im reden / raten und schreiben das gut su brauchen und da 
biss sumeiden/in locos communes zusammen getragen. Durch 
Christophorum Lehman Getruckt impensis autoris / Anno 1630. 
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‘JOHANN FRAUENLOB.” 

1633. 

(1632) Die Lobwiirdige Gesellschaft der gelehrten Weiber. Das ist Kurtze 
Historische Beschreibung der fiirnembsten gelehrten / verstindigen und 
kunsterfahrenen Weibspersonen die in der Welt biss auff diese Zeit 
gelebet haben. Auss unterschiedlichen glaubwiirdigen Historis; so wol 
auch eigenen Erfahrung zusammen getragen . . . Anno 1633 Durch 
Johann Frauenlob / der liblichen Societat der gelehrten Weiber General 
Notarium. 

ANON. 

1632. Tobias. Ein Geistliche Lehrhaffte Comoedi Von Tobia und Seinem Sohn 
agiert / zu Butzsbach Marpurgi, ... Anno M. DC. XXXII (In 
The Prolog: “Dies Spiel ist der Eheleut Spiegel . . . ”). 8°. 

JOHANN GANS. 

1639. Osterreichische Frauenzimmer. Das ist, Das Leben aller gebornen Erts- 
herzogin von Osterreich, von Zeiten Rudophi Primi, Dieses Ertzhaus 
Erhebers, bis auff diese Zeiten. Auss vielen kiirtslich zusammen ge- 
zogen, Von Ioanne Gans der Soc. Jesu Priester. Ciln . .. Ded. 
1638. 8. 

ARNOLDUS CAESARIUS. 

1641. Cron Der Jungfrawen. Das ist: Ehr / Lob und Herrlichkeit der Jung- 
fraushafft: welche V. P. F. Arnoldus . . . zusammen bracht.. . 
Gedruckt zu Célln . . . 1641. 12°. 

1642. Hertz der Jungfrawen / Welches von Anfang dass Golt das Hertz riihret / 
durch ein richte Ordnung Ordnung dass in die hichste Spits der geistlichen 
heiligen Vollkommenheit auss Gottlicher Schrifft und HH. Vattern 
gestellet hat . . . Arnoldus Caesarius . .. Célln .. . 1642. 12°. 

ANON. 

1643. 

(1617) Griind-.und probierliche Beschreibung Argument und Schluss Articul, 
sampt beygefiigten ausfiihrlichen Beantwortung Belangend die Frag 
Ob die Weiber Menschen seien oder nicht? Meistenteils auss heiliger 
Schrift / dass ubrige auss andern Scribenten und der Experientz selb- 
sten zusammen getragen / Zuvor Teutsch in Truck nie gesehen: An 
jetzo aber zu merklicher guter Nachrichtung Bevorab dem weiblichen 
Geschlecht zu gebiirlicher Verantwortung Gesprichweiss lustig verfasst 
und publiciert, Durch ein besondern Liebhaber der Lieb und Bescheiden- 
heit. Anno 1617. Getrucktim Jahr M.DC.XLIII. 4°. 

JOHANN Peter LOTICHIUS. 

1645. Gynaicologia. Das ist: Grund- und aussfiihrlicher Discurs von Perfection, 
und Fiirtrefflichkeiten dess liblichen Frawenzimmers: So allen und 
jeden ihren Feinden entgegen gesetzt / Durch Jo. P. Litochium, D. 
Medicum nun aber ins hoch Teutsch ubersetzt Durch Joan. Tackuim 
Getrucki su Frankfurt am Mayn ... M.DC.XXXXV. 8°. 

MARTIN CASELLUS. 

1646. Zucht Spiegel / Das ist Nothwendige und sehr wol gemeinte Erinnerung 

an das Christi- und Ehrliebende Frauenzimmer in Deutschland / aus 










































Gillet 

Gottes Wort und der heiligen Viter / wie auch anderer vornehmer 
Lehrer Schriften verfertigt . . . in den Druck gegeben von Martino 
Casello . . . ZuAltenburg .. . 1646. 4. 

ANON. 





Catechismus® Oder kurtser Unterricht Christlicher Lehr wie der in Kirchen 


unnd Schulen der Churfiirstlichen Pfaltz ge trieben wird. 
In the same vol. with Martin Luther, Psalms. Liineberg, 1653. 
P. 26. ‘Von den Ehemiinnern; . . . Von den Eheweibern.” 

Hans MICHAEL MOSCHEROSCH. 

1653. 

(1641-42) Insomnis. Cura parentis. Christliches Vermdchiniss oder Schudige 
Vorsore eines treuen Vaters. Durch Hannss-Michael Moscherosch. 
Strassburg . . . im Jahre 1653. 12°. 

JOHANN BALTH. SCHUPPIUS. 

1658. Freund inder Noth . . . Gedrucki im Jahr 1653 

1660. Abgendthigie Ehrenrettung ... Leipzig... M. DC. LX. 

1660. Corinna / Die Ehrbare und scheinheilige Hure. Beschrieben und andern 
cur Warnung vorgestellt. Durch Ehrenhold einen Priester in Gam- 
brivia Ninive. Bey Jonas Warner. 1660. 12°. 

1663. Instrumentum Pacis. Zwischen Mann und Weib /Worinnen mit fleis- 


; } I j .f Lj} J . rerclhe 
siger Anmercr beschauet und mit kiug und sinnreichen Lehr- 





Griinden angefiihret und erwiesen wird / auss wasserly Haupt-OQuelle 
lie Misshelligkeiten / Streit und Ungereimtheiten / so zwischen denen 
Ehelich-Verliebten /dem Mann- und Weiblichen Siande in dem Hauss- 
Reiche und Regiment zu entspringen pflegen mit verniinftigen Sitten- 
Lehren und anmutigen Geschichten aussgesieret und beglaubigt. 8°. 

ANDREA RIHLMANN. 

1664. Politischer Tractat. Von Staats- und Liebes-Sachen / welche mit sich 
fiihren den Krieg dess Streitis / Der Ehr und Liebe Zwischen den Caval- 
liren, Courtisannen und Damen / worinnen begriffen sind die Manifesta 
oder Ursachen dess Krieges der Manner und Weiber . . . dem Hoch- 
léblichen Frauenzsimmer imgleichen und den liebhabenden Ritterméssi- 
gen Tugendhafften Helden und Staats-Leuten zu einer lustigen / ernst- 
lichen / kurtzweiligen und lieblichen Ergetzlichkeit beschrieben worden 
von Andrea Rihlmannen Fanckfurt und Hamburg ...Im Jahre 
M.DC.LXIV. 8°. 

“FLORIDAN” (SIEGMUND VON BIRKEN). 

1669. Ehrenpreis des Lieb-liblichen Weiblichen Geschlechts in einem Hirten- 
spriach vorgestellet durch Floridan. 

MIson ERYTHREUS VON BANSSBRUNN. 

1682. Frauen=Trew / oder Hertzog Welff aus Beyern durch Liebe Seiner Frawen 
von grossen Gefahr gerettet. Saltzburg Getruckt und verlegt. . . . Anno 
1682. 4°. 

SIBYLLA SCHUSTERIN. 

1685. Verkehrter / bekehrter und wider betirter Ophiletes auf die Trauer-biihne 

gestellet von Sibylla Schusterin. Octtingen . . . Anno M. DC 

LXXXV. 12°. 
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ANON. 

1690. Des heutigen Frauensimmers Sturmhaube / das ist: Kurtzes Bedencken 
von / denen Hohen Képffen und Hauptschmucke / damit sich das 
Frauen- und Jungfer- Volkes sich ausriistet / Christliche Zucht und 
Ehrbarkeit bestreitet und sich vor des heiligen Gottes und gott-seliger 
Menschen Augen schindlich vorstellet sonderlich allen Predigern niitzlich 
zu lesen / christlich entworffen von Einem Liebhaber Gottes und der 
Erbarket. Im Jahre Christi 1690. 4°. 

1690. Die Grossmiithige Thalestris oder Letze Kiénigin der Amazonen. In 
einem Sing-S piel vorgestellet. Anno 1690. 

1691. Néthiger und wolgemeinter Unterricht zur Information Der Zarten und 
und anwachsenden Jugend von den ersten Jahren an biss ins sechste / 
vom sechsten biss sum zwilfften / vom swilfften biss sum zwanzigsten. 
Zu dieser letzten Zeit / bey je mehr und mehr einreissenden grossen 
Ignorantz / zum gemeinen und besondern Nutzen kiirtclich und ins 
gemein doch deutlich und ordentlich Auff begehren gestellt Vom Christlich- 
en Liebhaber Einer Lobwiirdigen Zucht. Braunschweig ... Im 
Jahre 1691. &°. 

ANDREAS RITTNER. 

1696. Des Gesegneten Hausstandes Edles Kleeblat / Welches Bestehet aus 1. 
Ehegatten / Eltern / Herren und Frauen 2. gehorsamen Kindern und 
3. frommen fleissigen Gesinde. Oder Wie sich im Hausstande sollen 
sich verhalten Mann und Weib gegen einander. / Eliern gegen ihre 
Kinder . . . Also damit iewedes seiner Pflicht sich erinnern 
herausgegeben von Misandern. Chemniiz . . . 1696. 12°. 

FENELON. 

1698. Von der Erziehung der Tochter: Durch den Hn. Abt von Fenelon. Jetzo 
Erts-Bischoff von Cammerich; Aus dem Franzisischen tbersetst; Mit 
einer Vorrede / August Hermann Franckens . . . Leipzig 1698/. 12°, 

AGRICLOLA VON EyYSLEBEN. 

Drey hundert / gemeiner Sprichworter der wir Deutschen uns gebrauchen 
und doch nicht wissen woher sie kommen / durch D. Johann Agricola 
. Gedruckt zu Zwickaw. ... M.DXXIX. 
Part 2. Gedruckt su Hagenaw. 


ANON. 
Srichworter / Schine Weise / Klugreden. Darinnen Teutscher unnd 
anderer Spraachenn Hoflichkeit / Zier / Hihste Vernunfft und Klug- 
heit / Was auch su Ewiger und seitlicher Weissheu / Tugent / Kunst 
und Wesen / dienet / gespiirt und begriffen . . . Franckfurt / bei 
Chr. Egenoff . . . M.D.XLVIII. 

CyRILLUs. 


(According to Jécher, Gelehrten Lexicon, “ Bischoff zu Basel gewesen 
und ein Speculum Sapientiae geschrieben, welches 1520 ins Deutsche 
tibersetzt worden sey. . . .”) 

a. Spiegel der wyssheit, durch kurtzweylige fabeln, vil schiner sitlicher 
und Christlicher lere angebende, vertiitscht . . . Durch Cyrillum 
Bischoff, zu Basel uss tutsch transferiert Und gedruckt durch Adam 
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ASKESE UND QUIETISMUS BEI WOLFRAM VON 
ESCHENBACH 


Eine Erérterung der Frage, welche Bedeutung die Motive der 
Askese und des Quietismus bei Wolfram von Eschenbach haben, 
kénnte fast zum Mittelpunkt einer Betrachtung iiber die Gesamt- 
persénlichkeit des Dichters gemacht werden. Denn wenn wir 
festzustellen versuchen, welche Rolle das Problem der Beschau- 
lichkeit, der Beruhigung des Lebens, der Zuriickgezogenheit vom 
Leben und das der viélligen Lebensverneinung bei Wolfram einneh- 
men, werden wir mit Notwendigkeit zu der Untersuchung veran- 
lasst, welches Wolframs Stellung war zum kulturellen Leben seiner 
Zeit, zum Christentum und zur christlichen Kirche, zum Germanen- 
tum und zu der kiinftigen Entwicklung seines Volkes, kurz zu 
der Frage, welches seine Weltanschauung war. In der Tat haben 
den Dichter sowohl Katholiken wie Protestanten in Anspruch 
genommen, abwechselnd hat man ihn fiir einen Verteidiger des 
weltlichen Rittertums und der ménchischen Askese erklart, man 
hat ihn fiir einen Mystiker und fiir einen Rationalisten, fiir einen 
Didaktiker und fiir einen Amoralisten, fiir sinnlich und fiir keusch 
ausgegeben. Waiahrend dieser Streit der Meinungen leicht in die 
Erklarung aufgelést werden kann, dass Wolfram ein vielseitiger 
und phantasievoller Dichter und, wahrscheinlich, ein unsystema- 
tischer Denker war, bleibt uns als Hauptaufgabe die Priifung: 
welches die wechselseitige Beziehung und die verhiltnismissige 
Bedeutung dieser und ahnlicher Momente in Wolframs Dichtungen 
sel. 

Ehrismanns grundlegende Untersuchung! hat sich bemiiht, 
das Kulturphinomen Wolfram von Eschenbach im Zusammenhang 
mit Scholastik und Mystik zu sehen; er deutet auf Beriihrungs- 
punkte mit dem freien Christentum eines Abilard, das von antiken 
Anschauungen beeinflusst war.2, Domanig andrerseits hat ver- 
sucht,’ eine Beziehung zwischen Wolframs Gral und dem Paradiese 
des Thomas von Aquino herzustellen; die Tatsache, dass Thomas 
erst etwa im Todesjahre Wolframs geboren wurde, erklirt er als 


1G. Ehrismann, Ueber Wolframs Ethik. Zsfda. Bd. 49 (1908) S. 405-465; 
s. a. Wolframprobleme, Germ.-roman. Monatsschr. Bd. 1 (1909) S. 657 ff. 
? Zsida. Bd. 49, S. 432; Germ.-rom. Monatsschr. Bd. 1, S. 673. 


3K. Domanig, Parzival-Studien, 2. Heft, Paderborn 1880, S. 20 ff. 
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unerheblich, da der Philosoph nur die Theologie seiner Zeit zusam- 
menfasse. Sattler sucht gleichfalls Wolframs gutes Katholiken- 
tum zu erhairten, wenn er bei Erérterung des neunten Buches des 
Parzival einen Wolframschen Ausserungen dhnlich lautenden 
Ausspruch des heiligen Hieronymus anfiihrt. Und wéahrend 
Ehrismann an einer Stelle’ auf die Uebereinstimmung des sittlichen 
Werturteils bei Wolfram mit der Kirche hinweist, betont er ein 
paai Seiten spater® das Unkirchliche in des Dichters Weltan- 
schauung. 

Bei all diesem ist es notwendig, dass wir uns den Charakter der 
Zeit vergegenwirtigen, in der Wolfram heranreifte. Die Kreuzziige 
waren nur der fussere Ausdruck der tiefen religiésen Erregung, die 
sich der Menschen bemichtigt hatte. Die mechanische Befolgung 
der kirchlichen Dogmen, die aus dem sinkenden Altertum iiber- 
nommen waren, begann erst jetzt einer mit selbstindigem Geiste 
gefiillten Auffassung Platz zu machen. Das Innenleben, das von 
Augustin zum Ausgangspunkte des Denkens iiber die Welt gemacht 
worden war, wurde zum allgemeinen Motiv. Wiahrend der christ- 
lichen Lehre des Altertums nichts Wesentliches hinzugefiigt wurde, 
férderte das Mittelalter das christliche Leben ungeheuer. Ein 
religidser Individualismus, entstanden im zehnten Jahrhundert, 
wurde durch die Kreuzziige michtig geférdert; die Epoche, die den 
Héhepunkt pipstlicher Macht darstellt, erlebte die ersten ent- 
schiedenen Ketzer: im Jahr 1208 musste dieselbe Kirche, die vier 
Jahre zuvor einen Kreuzzug ins Werk gesetzt hatte, den Krieg gegen 
die Waldenser fiihren. 

Die Ermmeuerung des religiésen Lebens war romanischen Ur- 
sprungs. Von Lothringen und Burgund pflanzte sich die asketische 
Reformbewegung nach Deutschland fort, wo sie von der Laienwelt 
mit weit grésserem Eifer aufgenommen ward als von den Priestern. 
Unter ihrem Einfluss ist der Keil zwischen Kirche und Welt getrie- 
ben, ist der augustinische Dualismus in Permanenz erklart worden. 
Selbst die Weltherrschaft der Kirche folgt logisch aus dem Dogma 
der Askese.’ 


4A. Sattler, Die religiésen Anschauungen Wolframs von Eschenbach, 
Grazer Studien Bd. 1, S.97 (1895). 

5 Zsfda. Bd. 49, S. 441 f. 

6 7b. S. 455 f. 

7 Vgl. bes. Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 4. Aufl., Bd. 
3 (1910, S. 6. 104. 331 ff., 378 Anm. u. sonst; und Eduard Wechssler, Das Kultur- 
problem des Minnesangs, Bd. 1 (1909), Einleitung. 
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Welches war der Einfluss dieser Lehren auf den Charakter der 
Deutschen? Der Ursprung der asketischen Weltanschauung lag 
im Orient und in der Ueberkultur des sinkenden Altertums. Aber 
wihrend sie sich hier auf die philosophische Einsicht in die Eitelkeit 
der Welt gegriindet hatte, ging sie im theologisch gerichteten 
Mittelalter von dem Glauben an die Siindhaftigkeit der Welt aus. 
Diese Auffassung, die aller christlichen Askese zugrunde liegt, hat 
in Wirklichkeit die Christianisierung des germanischen Volks- 
charakters herbeigefiihrt—vier Jahrhunderte nach der Annahme 
des Christentums durch die Germanen. Sie hat den ziigellosen 
Willen zum Leben wenn nicht erstickt so doch gebindigt, oder, 
wie man wohl gesagt hat, ins Gegenteil umgelenkt: die leiden- 
schaftliche Hingabe an die neuen Ideen war in der Tat zum Teil 
ein umgekehrter Ausdruck germanischer Tatkraft, die in den 
asketischen Kraftleistungen denselben Stolz fand wie friher in 
positiverer Betitigung. Jedenfalls fiihrte die Forderung der 
Askese, durch den scharfen Gegensatz zu dem bisher rein dusserlich 
erfassten Christentum, zu einer Verinnerlichung des religiésen und 
seelischen Lebens und zu allgemeiner Verfeinerung des Daseins. 
Und wihrend sie dem germanischen Individualismus scharfe Fesseln 
anlegte, baute sie zugleich die Grundlage fiir die neue Welt der 
héfischen Zucht. Die systematische Dimmung der ungebrochenen 
Natur wie etwa durch das asketische Schweigegebot hat im Bereiche 
der ritterlichen Welt zur Ausbildung des Ideals der méze, der 
Selbstzucht und Selbstiiberwindung, gefiihrt. Wenn die Askese 
selbst, die Abtétung des individuellen Willens, auch dem germani- 
schen Nationalcharakter schroff zuwiderliuft, so hat sie doch die 
Verwirklichung eines echt germanischen Ideals erst méglich ge- 
macht: des Ideals der Selbsterziehung und -verfeinerung.® 

Die Verfeinerung der Lebensformen kam vor allem auch in den 
Beziehungen der Geschlechter zum Ausdruck. Die teils rohen, 
teils naiven Verhiltnisse des friiheren Mittelalters machten bewuss- 
ter Selbstbeschrinkung Platz. Die alte Derbheit ist zwar nie 
vollig verschwunden, und es ist charakteristisch, dass sie im 
Zeitalter der Reformation (wie schon im 15. Jahrhundert) unter 
dem Einfluss der Angriffe auf die Autoritét der Kirche in so er- 
schreckendem Masse wieder zum Vorschein kam. Andrerseits 
haben diese monastischen Stimmungen in der Laienwelt in Deutsch- 

*Vgl. Steinhausen, Geschichte der deutschen Kultur, 2. Aufl. (1913), 
1. Bd., S. 203 ff., 247 ff. 
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land nie zu den raffinierten Formen der Askese gefiihrt, wie 
sie in romanischen Landern gezeitigt wurden. Doch waren auch 
in Deutschland die keuschen Ehen unter Fiirsten und Adligen keine 
Seltenheit,? und die von Weinhold” geschilderten “ Probenichte 
der Enthaltsamkeit,” die franzésischen Dichtern oft Anlass zu 
billiger Frivolitit gaben, von Hartmann von Aue aber als Probe 
mannlicher Willensstirke gutgeheissen wurden," streifen bereits 
hart an die Grenze von Heiligkeit und Perversitat. 

Es ist oft bezweifelt worden, ob die ritterliche Anbetung des 
Weibes, die unter franzésischem Einflusse zur Mode geworden 
war, die tatsichliche Sittlichkeit im Verkehr der Geschlechter 
gehoben habe. Wie dem auch sei, sie hat sicher zur Schirfung 
des Gewissens und zur Aufstellung eines Ideals reineren Menschen- 
tums und hdéherer Menschenwiirde Anlass gegeben und dem 
Bewusstsein der héheren Gesellschaft das neue Motiv der Selbster- 
ziehung und Enthaltsamkeit zugefiihrt. 

Auf rein religiésem Gebiet hat die Reformbewegung, die mittel- 
bar die Sitten verfeinern half und der Sittlichkeit reinere Ziele 
vorhielt, zu der Erscheinung der Mystik gefiihrt. Wie Wechssler 
dargetan hat,” gibt es entschiedene Beriihrungspunkte zwischen 
Minne und Mystik: beide beruhen auf einer Sehnsucht der Seele, 
und wenn der Ritter sich geduldig dem Willen seiner Dame unter- 
wirft, so gleicht er darin dem Frommen, der den Willen Gottes 
ausfiihrt. Die Mystik, deren Streben ist, ein ummittelbares Er- 
leben und Schauen des Géttlichen zu erlangen,® ist durch die Ein- 
seitigkeit, mit der sie das geistige Element betont, mit der Askese 
eng verwandt. Aber wihrend in romanischen Landern die diistere 
Leidenschaft, die etwa in einem Bernhard von Clairvaux zutage 
tritt, bei Frauen, Kindern und Mannern zu individuellen Akten 
der Ekstase und zu sinnlich-iibersinnlicher Vereinigung mit der 
Gottheit fiihrte, wie sie andrerseits ekstatische Kollektiverschei- 
nungen, z. B. den Kinderkreuzzug, ins Leben rief,™ iibertrug sich bei 
den deutschen Mystikern diese Ekstase in eine traiumerische Inner- 


® Steinhausen a. a. O. S. 249. 

10K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, 2. Aufl., S. 261 f. 
" Twein 6574-6582. 

12 Wechssler a. a. O., Kap. 12 u. 13, bes. S. 251 ff., 273. 


13W. Preger, Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter, 1. Teil 
(1874), S. 8. 
4 Tb. S. 137. 140 f. 
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lichkeit,” die der ketzerischen Unabhiangigkeit des spiteren Pro- 
testantismus niher steht. Die Brechung des Eigenwillens, die 
Ueberwindung der Welt durch einen innern Prozess," die Erhéhung 
der innerlich erlebten Religiositat iiber alle Werkheiligkeit’’ sind 
Forderungen, die Meister Eckhart zum Vorliufer des grossen 
Begriinders der deutschen Nationalkirche machen. Und ebenso 
germanisch empfanden in ihrem Bediirfnis nach steter Selbstver- 
volikommnung jene belgischen Beginen, von denen Bischof Malder 
berichtet: ‘‘ Sie wollen lieber unverbriichlich keusch sein, als unver- 
briichliche Keuschheit geloben. Sie wollen sich lieber in freier 
Knechtschaft stets von neuem unterwerfen, als sich ein fiir allemal 
gefangen geben. ’”!® 


Alle diese Strémungen haben ihren Weg in Wolframs Gemiit 
gefunden. Die Forderung verfeinerter Sitten, Biandigung des 
Lebenswillens, véllige Absage ans Leben spielen vor allem im 
Parzival bedeutende Rollen. Das Adjektiv kiusche mit seinen 
Ableitungen, das in dem weiten Umfange, in dem es von Wolfram 
gebraucht wird, jede dieser Tendenzen in sich fasst, kommt in 
des Dichters Werken viele Dutzend Male vor,” wihrend es so- 


wohl im Nibelungenlied wie bei Gottfried iiberhaupt nicht begeg- 
net.” Diese eine Tatsache sollte geniigen, die erstaunliche Be- 
hauptung Paul Pipers™ zu widerlegen, dass bei Wolfram “ der sitt- 


% Arnold Oppel, Das hohe Lied Salomonis und die deutsche religidse Liebes- 
lyrik, Abhandl. z. mitt]. u. neueren Gesch., Heft 32 (1911), S. 14 fff. 

6 Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des 14. Jahrhunderts, Bd. 2 (1857), S. 204, 
Meister Eckhart (65. Predigt): “‘Alliu minne dirre welte ist gebiwen df eigen- 
minne. Hétest dd die geldzen, sé hétestd al die welt gelazen.”” Jb. S. 562 
(17. Taktat): ‘“‘Kristus hat gevastet vierzic tage. Dar an volge ime, daz da 
war nemest, war zuo da allermeist siest bereit: da laz dich an unde nim wol 
din selbes war, daz gebiirt dir mé, dich unbekiimbert ze l4zen, denne ob da 
zemAle vastest aller spise.”’ 

17 Jb. II 15 (2. Predigt): “‘Aber unser sélikeit lit niht an unsern werken, 
mér: an dem daz wir got liden.”’ 

18 Preger, a. a.O. 1.5. In dhnlichem Sinne schreibt Andreas Capellanus: 
‘Magis deo placet, qui opportunitate non utitur concessa peccandi, quam cui 
delinquendi non est attributa potestas : Wechssler S. 411. 

19K. Kinzel, Zsfdphil. Bd. 18 (1886), S. 458, hat 83 Belegstellen, der spitere 
G. C. L. Reimer, Die Adjektiva bei W. v. Esch., Lpz. Diss. 1906, S. 78 f., mit 
tiberraschender Abweichung nur 45. 

20 Riemer a. a. O. 

21 Deutsche Nat.-Litt. Bd. 5, S. 17. 19. 
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liche Halt, der religidse Ernst” zu vermissen sei, dass sein Werk 
der “ethisch-religiésen Grundlage” entbehre! (Ebensowenig ist 
es freilich zutreffend, dass Wolfram, wie Lichtenstein meint,” 
Didaktiker in dem Sinne sei, dass ihm mehr auf die sittliche Er- 
ziehung seines Publikums als seiner Helden ankomme.) 

Hiaufiger als irgend ein anderer zeitgendssischer Epiker ver- 
wahrt sich Wolfram gegen die Ausserlichkeiten des Rittertums. 
Wiahrend er im Willehalm die Notwendigkeit des Kampfes gegen 
die Heiden anerkennt, ist doch, nach Ehrismann,” das ganze 
Gedicht eine Klage iiber das ungeheure Blutvergiessen, das allein 
Gottes Reich auf Erden férdern zu kénnen scheine. Aber die 
Modetorheit, die den Kampf um des Kampfes, das Abenteuer um 
des Abenteuers willen sucht, ist vom Dichter nicht nur, des ab- 
schreckenden Beispiels halber, zum Hauptmotiv des Titurel-Ge- 
dichtes gemacht worden, sondern wird auch sonst wieder und wie- 
der gegeisselt. Selbst von der “heiligen” Schlacht von Alischanz 
sagt er gleich zu Beginn des Willehalm (10, 20), dass Mord die 
rechte Bezeichnung fiir den Kampf wire. Ein Zweikampf ohne 
zureichenden Grund, wie der zwischen Gawan und Lischoys, wird 
gemissbilligt (Parz. 538, 5 ff. 542, 16 ff.), ebenso der zwischen Parzi- 
val und Gawan (704, 18 f.); der Kampf zwischen den beiden Halb- 
briidern wird beklagt (740, 2 ff.); und fiir Gramoflanz, “diesen 
renommistischen Sonderling, ein Prachtexemplar ritterlichen 
Spleens,” wie Hertz ihn nennt, hat der Dichter anscheinend keine 
Sympathien iibrig. Bekannt sind Wolframs Angriffe gegen die 
frivole Auffassung der Liebe in der Ritterwelt, wie sie z. B. in 
Hartmanns verbindlicher Laxheit zum Ausdruck kommt: Si- 
gunens ewige Treue wird mit fast ungerechter Schirfe dem Rate 
Lunetens an Laudine gegeniibergestellt (253, 10 f.); liebenswiirdi- 
ger, aber nicht minder scharf wird das verliebte Treiben an KGnig 
Artus’ Hofe gegeisselt (216, 23 ff.). Frau Minne wird angeklagt, 
dass sie den Menschen zu béser Lust verfiihre und dadurch seine 
Seele in Héllengefahr bringe (291, 28 ff.); und 643, 8 spricht der 
Dichter seine Forderung sittlicher Massigung an die Liebenden aus: 
“zuht si dez sléz ob minne site.” Die Betonung dieses Momentes 
der zuht wird bezeichnend klar, wenn sein Vorhandensein bei der 
hisslichen und ganz unsinnlichen Kundrie lobend hervorgehoben 
wird (779, 22. 780, 29.). 

* Julius Lichtenstein, PB Beitr. Bd. 22 (1897), S. 65. 

* Zsfda. Bd. 49, S. 462. 
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Ueber aller Sinnlichkeit steht bei Wolfram das sittliche Motiv 
der Treue als Mensch und Gott umfassendes héchstes Lebens- 
prinzip. Treue in der Liebe selbst iiber den Tod hinaus wird 
wieder und wieder an Sigune gepriesen (249, 24. 436, 11 ff. und 


sonst), Treue gegen die Geliebte trotz Hohn und Spott fiihrt das 
so anders geartete Verhiltnis zwischen Gawan und Orgeluse zum 
verdienten gliicklichen Abschluss (532, 10, Will. 15, 16 reht minne 
ist wariu triuwe). Selbst der so treulose Gahmuret erkennt wenig- 
stens im Prinzip an, dass es minnlich sei, in der Liebe Treue zu 
wahren (90, 27 f.). Trevrizent lehrt Parzival, dass Gott die Treue 
sei, dass alle Falschheit ihm fremd sei (462, 19); so wird auch 
Christus die Treue genannt (752, 30). Wer aus Treue selbst eine 
so unritterliche Pflicht wie die Armut auf sich nimmt, rettet seine 
Seele (116, 15 ff.). 

Am héchsten wird aber die Treue in der Ehe gepriesen. Das 
ungeheuer Kiihne, das in der Einfiihrung dieses Zuges durch Wol- 
fram lag, wird klar, wenn man bedenkt, wie wenige Nachfolger 
unter den grossen Kiinstlern der mittelalterliche Dichter damit 
gefunden hat und wie wir das Gefiihl des Ungewéhnlichen selbst 
bei den beiden gréssten Werken moderner Kunst nicht los werden, 
in denen das Motiv der Gattentreue, obwohl in grundverschiedener 
Art, im Vordergrunde steht: in Goethes vollkommenstem Roman 
und in Beethovens einziger Oper.—Nicht nur dass die beiden 
Haupthelden Wolframscher Dichtung, Parzival und Willehalm, 
verheiratet sind und ihren Frauen kérperlich und seelisch unver- 
briichliche Treue bewahren, der Dichter hebt im Falle des jiingeren 
Helden mehrfach hervor, dass er nie ein Weib ausser Kundwira- 
murs seiner Liebe habe teilhaftig werden lassen (258, 17 ff., 732, 
10 ff., 802,6 f.), dass er die Meisterprobe, der ihn die verfiihre- 
rische Orgeluse aussetzte, siegreich bestand (619, 11) und damit 
Trevrizents Rate folgte, der ihn belehrt hatte, dass die Héllenqual 
dessen, der in rechter Ehe lebe, verkiirzt werde (468, 5 ff.). Nicht 
minder werden die treuen Frauen gepriesen™: die heidnische Be- 
lakane beschimt ihren leichtfertigen Gatten nicht minder als die 
ergeben duldende Jeschute den grausamen und pedantischen 
Orilus. Kundwiramurs und vor allem Gyburc stehen in gesetzter, 
selbstbewusster Weiblichkeit hinter den Miannern sicher nicht 
zuriick, und Herzeloyde und Sigune wahren ihren Geliebten bis 


* Vgl. Lichtenstein, a. a. O. S. 63. 
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iiber den Tod hinaus die Treue. Parzival hilt sich sogar von 
den Freuden der Tafelrunde fern, solange er sich durch Erringung 
des Grals seines Weibes nicht wiirdig erwiesen habe, und Wille- 
halm legt sich in ahnlicher Weise freiwillige Entbehrungen auf, 
solange er von Gyburc fern ist. 

Dabei ist bemerkenswert, dass das Motiv der Kindesliebe ver- 
hiltnismissig unentwickelt bleibt; sowohl bei Chrestien wie in 
dem englischen Gedicht des 14. Jahrhunderts spielt das Heim- 
trachten des Sohnes zur Mutter eine gréssere Rolle als bei Wolf- 
ram.~—Das Weib als solches erscheint dem Dichter zuweilen in 
fast géttlicher Verklirung, er weist auf die Verwandtschaft von 
echter Gottesminne und Weibesminne hin (466, 1 ff.), wie sie 
ja auch von seinen Zeitgenossen vielfach gefeiert wurde.* Das 
Weib, wie die Kirche, konnte dem Mann sogar Asyl sein vor Ver- 
folgung, und Vergulaht, der das Asylrecht missachtete, wird von 
Antikonie als Verriter gescholten (427, 23 ff.).27 Diese Verehrung 
des Weibes in der ritterlichen Welt stand freilich in schneidendem 
Gegensatze zu den eifernden asketischen Sittenpredigern, die die 
Weiber als bestiae bipedales bezeichneten.* 


Wihrend die Forderung ehelicher Treue zusammen mit der 


ihr zugrunde liegenden Forderung straffer Selbstzucht und bewuss- 
ter Sittlichkeit zum gréssten Teil Wolframs Eigentum ist, steht er 
mit der gelegentlich erhobenen Forderung vdélliger geschlechtlicher 
Enthaltsamkeit inmitten einer starken Zeitstrémung. In der 
sittlichen Utopia der Gralsritterschaft miissen sowohl die Manner, 
mit Ausnahme des Kénigs, wie die Frauen in ewiger Keuschheit 
dahinleben. Keuschheit am Manne wird sogar von der Heidin 
Belakane gepriesen, obwohl als vorziiglich weibliche Eigenschaft 
bezeichnet (26, 15), und die Reinheit der Heidenkénigin selbst 
wird, zeitweilig zumindest, der christlichen Taufe gleichgestellt 
(28, 14; s. dagegen 55, 25 f.). Mit Keuschheit kimpft Trevrizent 
gegen den Teufel (452, 28). Und nicht weniger als drei Fallen 
begegnen wir im Parzival, in denen von keuschen Ehen die Rede 
ist: Parzival lisst sein Weib in der Hochzeitsnacht unberiihrt 
(“si wAande iedoch, si waer sin wip”:.202, 23): 201, 21 ff., 202, 


% W. Hertz, Parzival v. W. v. Esch., 5. Aufl. (1911), S. 437;s. a. S. 488. 

%* Vgl. Wechssler a. a. O. 

*7 San-Marte, Parzival-Forschungen, 3. Bd. (1862), S. 121. 

*8 Alwin Schultz, Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 1. Bd. 
(1889), S. 611. 
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22; sein Vater Gahmuret hatte in keuscher Ehe mit Amphlise 
gelebt (406, 4), und seine Mutter war mit Kastis vermihlt ge- 
wesen, ohne je sein Weib zu werden (494, 15 ff.). Mit Ausnahme 
des Hauptfalles ist diesem Zuge dagegen vom Dichter kaum grosse 
Bedeutung beigemessen worden, und selbst die keusche Brautnacht 
von Parzival und Kundwiramurs, die ja ein bekanntes Seitenstiick 
in der Josefsehe zwischen Tristan und Isolde Weisshand hat, ist 
ein urspriinglicher Zug der Sage, keine Hinzufiigung unseres 
Dichters.”® 

Zur letzten Stufe unbedingter Askese fiihrt uns der Dichter an 
der Hand von Sigune und Trevrizent. Sigune, dies “profane 
Gegenstiick der mater dolorosa,’*® hat die Welt vollkommen von 
sich abgetan und trauert und fastet bewusst ihrem Ende entgegen. 
Sie lebt in vélliger Einsamkeit und nimmt nicht einmal an der 
kirchlichen Messe teil; ihr Leben ist ein bestindiges Gebet. Be- 
reits bei seiner zweiten Begegnung mit ihr bemerkt Parzival ihren 
kérperlichen Verfall (252, 30 ff., s. a. 435, 24 f.), doch erst gegen 
Ende seiner Lehrjahre bezahlt sie in der Einsamkeit ihrer Baum- 
wohnung, am Grabe ihres Geliebten, ihre vermeinte Schuld mit 
dem Tode (804, 23). Ueberall, wo er von ihr spricht, bezeichnet 
Wolfram sie als nachahmenswertes Musterbild der Treue; es scheint 
in der Tat, dass sie seine Phantasie und sein Mitleid tiefer erregt 
habe als irgend eine andere seiner Frauengestalten;*' wihrend sie 
bei Chrestien nur einmal erscheint, lisst Wolfram sie dreimal an 
hochbedeutender Stelle auftreten.™ 

Weniger leidenschaftlich in seiner Askese ist Trevrizent. Aber 
auch der Greis hat dem Leben abgeschworen; durch Keuschheit 
und strenges Fasten glaubt der “heilige’’ Mann schwere Schuld 
zu siihnen. Er meidet nicht nur Fleisch und Wein, sondern auch 
Fische und alles, was Blut tragt, und sogar Brot; er nihrt sich 
von Wasser und von Wurzeln, die er im Walde findet. An man- 
chen Tagen fastet er vollstindig (452, 15 ff., 480, 16 ff., 485, 28 ff.). 
Hat er friiher nach weltlicher Minne getrachtet, so ist jetzt alle 
irdische Lust von ihm abgetan. So ist er gefeit gegen die Welt: er 
fiirchtet nichts Menschliches mehr (457, 29; 458, 6ff.). Der 
tiefgreifende Unterschied zwischen Trevrizents Askese und der 


29 P. Hagen, Germania Bd. 37 (1892), S. 132. 
8° Kinzel, Zsfdphil. Bd. 21, S. 63. 

31'Vgl. B. Q. Morgan, Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Philol. vol. 12 (1913), p. 186. 
#2 P. Hagen a. a. O. S. 144. S. a. Domanig, Parzival-Studien I, 38 f. 
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Askese Sigunens ist, dass Trevrizent die Welt in der Tat innerlich 
iiberwunden hat, dass er mit seinem Schicksal ausgesdhnt ist, dass 
er das Leben des Einsiedlers freiwillig (251, 13 f.) auf sich genom- 
men hat (s.u.), waihrend Sigune sich in untréstlichem Schmerz 
versteinert, bis zum Ende unverséhnt mit ihrem Gewissen; sie 
ist gleich dem Selbstmérder nach Schopenhauers Definition, der 
sich des Lebens entiiussert, nicht weil er das Dasein als solches 
hasst, sondern weil er mit der zufilligen Form des Daseins, die 
das Schicksal ihm aufgelegt hat, unzufrieden ist. Dies wird klar 
an der Stelle, da sie, Parzival zum ersten Mal sehend, sich des 
Schwachsinns bezichtigt, dass sie ihrem Geliebten nicht lieber 
ihre Minne geschenkt, statt ihn in den Tod zu treiben (141, 20 f.). 
Andrerseits ist die beruhigte Lebensansicht des Trevrizent mit 
dem Ausspruche des genesenen Anfortas verwandt (820, 1 ff.), der 
gesteht, dass er den Frauen keinen Hass trage, obwohl sie sein 
Leid verursacht hitten: hohe minnliche Freude komme von 
ihnen, von der er aber wenig genossen habe. Trevrizent hat die 
Welt iiberwunden, dadurch dass er sich selbst tiberwunden hat, 
wihrend Sigune sich bloss von der Welt zuriickgezogen hat. 
Demiitige Gesinnung ist die Grundlage christlicher Denkungs- 
art und das Mittel zur Ueberwindung der Welt. So empfiehlt 
Gurnemanz, obwohl aus mehr dusserlichen Griinden, bereits dem 
jungen Parzival die Ausiibung dieser Tugend (170, 28). Mangel 
an Demut verschuldet des Anfortas Fall (479, 1) seine Genesung 
ist mit Widererlangung der Demut gleichbedeutend.* Die de- 
miitige Gesinnung kann fusserlich durch Bussiibungen betitigt 
werden: Trevrizent und Sigune unterziehen sich solchen in weite- 
stem Masse; offenbar ohne besondern Anlass pilgert der greise 
Kahenis alljaihrlich am Karfreitag mit Weib und Téchtern barfuss 
im Schnee zur Klause Trevrizents (449, 14 ff.); die beiden Oheime 
der Kundwiramurs werden bei Schoysianens tragischem Tod 
Einsiedler (Tit. 22 f.).%* Parzival selbst unterwirft sich bei Trev- 
rizent fiinfzehntégigem Fasten (501, 11 ff.). Aber wiederholt 
wird hervorgehoben, dass mit den fusseren Bussiibungen ein 
innerer Wandel verbunden sein miisse: Parzival muss seine 
Schuld einsehn und Reue empfinden (499, 17 f.), und am Schluss 
rit ihm Trevrizent, seinen reinen Willen zu bewahren (502, 28). 
Nicht sein Mannesmut soll gebrochen werden, aber er soll lernen, 
33 Vel. San-Marte, Parzival-Studien II 177 f. 
4 7b, 117. 
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dass Gottes Huld iiber die Huld der Menschen gehe (467, 1 ff.); er 
soll Achtung vor den Schwachen empfinden, vor den Weibern 
und den Pfaffen (502, 4 ff.); und als er am Schluss von Trevrizent 
absolviert wird (502, 26), ist sein Gott-feindlicher Trotz in ver- 
innerlichtes Selbstbewusstsein gewandelt. 

Wenn Askese die selbstaufgelegte Strafe fiir schwere Siinde 
ist, so kann fiir mindere Vergehen die Stimmung der Trauer hei- 
lende Wirkung ausiiben. Trauer ist Parzivals Grundstimmung von 
seiner Verstossung bis zu seiner Reinigung; ihren erzieherischen 
Wert erwihnt Trevrizent (468, 2); die ¢ristitia gehérte nach 
scholastischer Auffassung zu den passiones, durch die der Christ 
hindurchzugehen hatte®; nach bestandenen Priifungen kann sie 
zur laetitia coelestis werden: so bei Parzival am Schlusse seiner 
Entwicklung. Der veredelnde Einfluss des Leidens tut sich vor 
allem auch bei Anfortas kund, der nach seiner Heilung schéne1 
selbst als Parzival genannt wird (796, 3 ff.). 

Hiermit gelangen wir an die Grenze von Rationalem und 
Irrationalem bei Wolfram. Eine Art mystischer Verziickung, aus 
iiberstarker Sehnsucht geboren, liegt ja ohne Zweifel dem poeti- 
schen Mirchenmotive von den drei Blutstropfen im Schnee zu- 
grunde, die Parzival an sein Weib erinnern. Dieser halluzinations- 
artige plétzliche Wechsel des Weltbildes unter dem Eindruck einer 
starken Leidenschaft findet auch in der Seele des liebenden Weibes 
statt in dem alten Liede, in dem sie sagt, dass wenn ihr Geliebter 
zugegen sei, ihr der Winter wie der bliihende Friihling erscheine.*” 
Der lang wihrende Zustand geistiger Entriicktheit bei Parzival 
riihrt im letzten Ende an das Problem von der Identitaét der Per- 
sdénlichkeit, das in dem christlichen Dogma von dem stellvertre- 
tenden Tode Jesu eine so iibersinnliche Lésung erfahren hat. Auch 
bei Wolfram haben wir dies Motiv stellvertretender Handlungen, 
vor allem stellvertretenden Leidens. So nimmt bereits Jeschute, 
nachdem sie von Parzival kompromittiert worden ist, seine Schuld 
auf sich und duldet ihres Gatten Ziichtigungen mit stolzem Schwei- 
gen; ja sie empfindet sogar ihres Gatten Kummer stirker als ihren 
eigenen (137, 23 ff.). Wenn von Sigune gesagt wird, ihr Leben 
sei ein einziges Beten gewesen (435, 25), so mag sich dies wohl 


% Ehrismann, Zsfda. Bd. 49, S. 424; vgl. a. S. 450. 
%* Siehe G. Gietmann, Parzival, Faust, Job; Freiburg i. B. 1887, S. 187. 


37 Minnesangs Friihling S. 6, Z. 5; s. Wechssler a. a. O. S. 266. 
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auf ihren Wunsch beziehen, Anfortas wieder gesund zu sehen.** 
Aus demselben Beweggrunde treibt sie Parzival so energisch an, 
den Gral zu suchen (253, 19 ff.).2* Auch Parzival hat, wie man 
gemeint hat, sich einer Anzahl stellvertretender Priifungen zu 
unterziehen: indem er Orgelusen widersteht, siihnt er bereits 
einen Teil von Anfortas’ Schuld, und durch seine Niederwerfung 
des Feirefiz siegt er iiber Secundillens Zauber und Minne.” Doch 
lassen sich diese Vorgiinge wohl zwangloser durch den einfachen 
Zusammenhang von Ursach und Folge erkliren. Am stirksten 
ist dieser Zug des stellvertretenden Opfers aber in Trevrizent ent- 
wickelt. Er ist nicht, wie Sigune, aus Reue iiber eigene Verschul- 
dung zum Einsiedler geworden, obwohl er seine weltliche Vergan- 
genheit bedauert; er hat alle Opfer der Askese auf sich genommen, 
um fiir die Schuld seines Bruders Anfortas zu biissen, um, wie er 
sagt, Gott “bei seiner Ehre” zu zwingen, seinen Bruder wie- 
der gesund zu machen (480, 10 ff.). Freilich wird seine Hoffnung, 
sein Glaube, dass eine gute Tat nicht verloren sein kénne, nicht 
von dem gewiinschten Erfolge gekrént; als Parzival zu ihm kommt, 
erkennt er in ihm den méglichen kiinftigen Erléser seines Bruders, 
und da auch Parzival eine schwere Siindenschuld auf der Seele 
hat, klirt Trevrizent den jungen Ritter iiber seine Verirrungen 
auf und nimmt, als er von der inneren Umkehr Parzivals iiber- 
zeugt ist, seine vergangenen Siinden auf sich (502, 25) und wird 
dadurch mittelbar zum Retter des siechen Gralkénig.” 

Ohne Zweifel hat sich Wolfram mit den tiefsten religidsen 
Problemen ernst beschiftigt. Askese und der mystische Glaube 
an stellvertretende Erlésung sind zwar dem Christentum nicht 
fremd, sind aber doch wohl dem buddhistischen Glauben an die 
Einheit alles Lebens und Leidens niher verwandt. Es wurde 
bereits darauf hingewiesen, dass die Askese orientalischen Ur- 
sprungs ist®; viele der in die mittlehochdeutsche Literatur einge- 
gangenen Heiligengeschichten des Mittelalters sind direkt von 
Indien her iibernommen worden; Wolframs Feirefiz war vielleicht 
Held eines orientalischen Sagenkreises,* selbst der Gral hat in der 


38 So wenigstens Domanig a. a. O.S. 15. 

39 Gietmann a. a. O. S. 158. 

4° So J. Seeber in Hist. Jahrb. d. Gérres-Ges., Bd. 2 (1881), S. 192 f. 

‘1 Gervinus, Gesch. d. d. Lit., 5. Ausg., Bd. 1, $. 595. Domanig I 15 meint, 
dass Trevrizent einen Teil von seines Bruders Schuld gebiisst habe. 

#2 Vel. a. Wechssler S. 14. 

“8S. Singer, Zsfda. Bd. 44 (1900), S. 323. 
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buddhistischen Welt ein Gegenstiick in dem heiligen Almosentopf 
Buddhas;“ pantheistische und vor allem quietistische Stimmungen 
verbreiteten sich aus dem fernen Osten tiber das christliche Europa. 
Es bleibt zu untersuchen, welches das Verhiltnis dieser lebenver- 
neinenden Einfliisse zu den lebenbejahenden Motiven im Gesamt- 
werke Wolframs ist. 

Es bedarf kaum des Beweises, dass die monastischen Elemente 
bei Wolfram nicht im Vordergrunde stehen. Wihrend die religié- 
sen Motive des Parzival naturgemiiss in der zweiten Hilfte des 
Gedichts mehr zum Ausdruck gelangen als in der ersten, erscheinen 
die Adjektiva fiir héfische Dinge gleichwohl bei weitem hiufiger 
dort als hier.“ Ehrismann weist darauf hin, dass die Ménchsideale 
der Armut, der Keuschheit und des Gehorsams bei Wolfram fast 
ginzlich fehlen, dass an ihrer Stelle vielmehr Pracht, Ehe und Her- 
rentum gefeiert werden;* dennoch ist es nicht ganz iiberraschend, 
dass der Katholik Seeber die Behauptung hat dussern kénnen: im 
Parzival sei das “Scheingliick der Welt” als Trug und Siinde hin- 
gestellt;*’ Einzelziige scheinen in der Tat, wie oben ausgefiihrt, 
darauf hinzudeuten. Im selben Sinne spricht Domanig sogar die 
vielleicht zu bezweifelnde Ansicht aus, der Dichter habe in seinem 
Titurel die jungfriuliche Liebe Sigunens tiber den Tod ihres Ge- 
liebten hinaus feiern wollen.** In der langen Anrede des Dichters 
an Frau Minne 291, 1 ff. stellt er die Liebe fast als béses Prinzip 
hin, das den Menschen zu Untreue und Verrat verleite und das 
Heil der Seele gefiihrde. Trevrizent rit zum Schlusse (502, 4 ff.), 
dass Parzival zwar die Frauen ehren, aber die Priester als allen 
andern Menschen iibergeordnete Wesen hochschitzen solle. 
Wolfram driickt seine, wenn auch miissige, Missbilligung der 
sinnlichen Leidenschaft Gawans aus (532, 19 ff.), und spiter 
sagt er, dass er, der Dichter, Orgelusen trotz ihrer Schénheit nicht 
begehrt hatte (604, 4 ff.).“° Parzival findet das Gliick seiner 
Seele nicht in der grossen Welt und durch ritterliche Heldentaten, 
sondern in der Klause des Einsiedlers, unter Fasten und Bekennen.™ 

“ Hertz a. a. O. S. 457. 

J. G. Bohner, Das Beiwort des Menschen und der Individualismus in 
Wolframs Parzival, Diss., Heidelb., 1909, S. 28 f. 

 Zsfida. Bd. 49, S. 455 f. 

‘7 Seeber a. a. O. S. 74 f. 

48 Domanig I 49. 

49 G. Bétticher, Das Hohelied vom Rittertum (1886) S. 78. 

5° Ehrismann a. a. O. S. 441. 
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Seine grésste Siinde war das Unterlassen der Mitleidsfrage— 
ein Vergehen verwandt mit der katholischen Hauptsiinde, den 
Betriibten Trost zu versagen.*' Dennoch beweist gerade ein 
anscheinend so wichtiger Zug wie Parzivals keusche Brautnacht 
nichts fiir Wolframs Hochschitzung derartiger Asketik, da er 
ihn bereits in seiner Quelle fand®; und in Wolframs Werk findet 
sich nichts von der “diisteren asketischen Weltanschauung,” 
die auf den von Geistlichen geschriebenen Gralsromanen der 
Franzosen lastet, in denen die Minne iiberhaupt keine Rolle 
spielt.* So stimmen denn die meisten Beurteiler darin iiberein, 
dass Wolfram “kein Ascet nach dem Herzen der Kirche’”’ ist, 
dass er die tatenlose Beschaulichkeit verwirft und vom Manne 
mehr verlangt als “dumpfe Ascetik’™. 

Wolframs Stolz auf seine Ritterschaft, seine prinzipielle Aner- 
kennung ritterlicher Massstiibe ist zu oft hervorgehoben worden, 
um hier erneuter Anfiihrung zu bediirfen. Wolfram wire so 
wenig wie Goethe zufrieden gewesen, hitte man ihn fiir einen 
blossen Schriftsteller angesehen. Noch weniger hitte es seine 
Befriedigung erregt, wenn man die asketischen Ideale, die sich 
hin und wieder bei ihm ausgedriickt finden, als fiir seine Lebens- 
ansicht entscheidend hingestellt hatte. Solch einseitigem Urteil 
stehn ja die allbekannten Derbheiten in Anschauung und Ausdruck 
gegeniiber, die vor allem in geschlechtlichen Dingen zuweilen an 
Geschmacklosigkeit streifen.” Wolfram war sich der rauhen 
bajuvarischen Art seiner Landsleute und seiner selbst bewusst 
und hielt es nicht fiir nétig, sie unter einem Firniss glatter Formen 
zu verstecken. Die Offenheit, mit der er diese Dinge behandelt, 
gibt uns ohne Zweifel ein treueres Bild der wirklichen sittlichen 
Zustiinde seiner Zeit als etwa die Angstlichkeit eines Hartmann 
von Aue, dem die Sitte durchaus iiber der Sittlichkeit steht. Das 
Ziel alles ritterlichen Liebeschmachtens war trotz allem der Lie- 
besgenuss®, und Wolfram verwahrt sich gegen das bestindige 


51 7b. S. 442. 
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sentimentale Gerede vom kumber (588, 1 ff.), obwohl auch bei 
ihm Empfindsamkeit und Weltschmerz (riuwe) keine geringe Rolle 
spielen.’ Freilich kann nicht geleugnet werden, dass der Wechsel 
von Ernst und Schamlosigkeit, mit der Wolfram geschlechtliche 
Dinge behandelt, uns zu keinem einheitlichen Urteil iiber seine 
Auffassung des Problems von Mann und Weib kommen l[asst.*® 
Wiahrend er sich an verschiedenen (oben angefiihrten) Stellen ge- 
gen die Frivolitat am Artushofe und in der Ritterwelt im allge- 
meinen wendet, ist er selber nicht minder frivol, wenn er versichert, 
dass es eine “gute Frau” einem “wiirdigen Mann” noch nie iibel 
genommen habe, wenn er sie um “Hiilfe” ansprach (766, 9 f.); 
und obwohl Feirefiz, Verehrung fiir die “Schénen im Plural” 
(736, 1 ff., besonders 754, 5 ff.) mit seinem Heidentum zusammen- 
hiingen mag, so hilt der Dichter ihn dennoch nicht der Aufnahme 
in die Gralsgemeinschaft fiir unwiirdig. Die Abwesenheit sittlicher 
Beurteilung ist an gewissen Stellen ebenso bemerkenswert wie 
an anderen die Hervorkehrung ethischer Massstaibe. Der dem 
Dichter gewiss nicht sympathische Vergulaht wird, wahrscheinlich 
rein konventionell, der werde stieze man genannt (428, 1); Wolfram, 
oder zum mindesten Gawan, treibt offenbaren Missbrauch mit 
Worten und Begriffen, wenn der verliebte Held im Augenblick, 
da er Orgelusen um gendde anfleht, ihr zugleich wtplich ére und 
werdekeite lére ans Herz legt (614, 29f.). Benes Vater ist nichts 
weniger als entriistet, als er bemerkt, dass seine Tochter am friihen 
Morgen bei Gawan im Schlafzimmer ist, obwohl er den Verdacht 
hat, dass “dé was gerungen”—“ daz liez ir vater Gne haz,’’ und auch 
der Dichter unterlisst es, ein Wort des Urteils iiber diese weither- 
zige Gastfreundschaft beizufiigen (555, 17 ff.). All den keuschen 
Ehen und all der gepriesenen Gattentreue iiber den Tod hinaus 
steht eine ganze Reihe zweiter Heiraten gegeniiber (Sangive, Her- 
zeloide, Gahmuret),®°® gegen die der Dichter gleichfalls kein Wort 
des Vorwurfs beibringt. 

Das Erstaunlichste in dieser Beziehung bietet natiirlich die 
Antikonien-Episode. Das Meisterhafte der Darstellung, der 
reiche Humor, die Ungebrochenheit von Antikoniens weltlichem, 
leben- und liebebejahenden Charakter kénnen uns nicht dariiber 


57L. Bock, Wolframs v. Esch. Bilder v. Freude und Leid, Strassb. Quellen 
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hinwegtéuschen, dass das achte Buch des Parzival aus dem Rah- 
men der Wolframschen Lebensanschauung herausfallt. Aber das 
Auffallende ist weniger, dass Wolfram eine Frau preist, die ebenso 
anziiglich wie anziehend ist, sondern dass er es mit denselben 
Worten tut, mit denen er die Frommen und Reinen schildert. 
Das eine Beiwort, das Antikonien von den anderen Heldinnen 
unterscheidet, ist “kurzweilig” (404, 5); die einzigen anderen, 
denen der Leser ohne weiteres zustimmen kann, sind die der Treue, 
Falschlosigkeit und Stite (409, 15. 427, 15. 17. 431, 17). Aber 
schon die wiederholte Hervorhebung ihrer “grossen Zucht” (404, 
10. 405, 15) mag Bedenken erregen. Vollends der Ausdruck 
“maget reine” (408, 19) und die Betonung ihrer kiusche (427, 6) 
finden keinen Glauben mehr beim Leser. Dass die K6nigin 
sich ihrem Bruder gegeniiber riihmt, guot gebaerde und kiuschen site 
zu besitzen, in denen ihre einzige Verteidigung bestiinde (414, 23 ff.), 
ist ebenso wenig tiberraschend wie wahrheitsgemiss; dass aber 
der Dichter selbst ihr so uneingeschrinktes Lob spendet (427, 5 ff.), 
lasst Kinzels Ansicht zweifelhaft erscheinen, Wolfram habe bei 
der Geschichte der Antikonie ein gewisses Unbehagen empfunden, 
oder gar, er habe der Person der Antikonie nicht sympathisch 
gegeniibergestanden).® Wolfram ergétzte sich wahrscheinlich 
an der kiinstlerisch anziehenden und menschlich zum mindesten 
nicht abstossenden Geschichte, die er in seiner Quelle fand, und 
vergass nur, die moralische Einschitzung, die er dem lockeren 
Madchen angedeihen liess, der Hauptidee seines Epos unterzuord- 
nen—ein Fehler, der ja keineswegs vereinzelt beiihm dasteht. Vom 
kiinstlerischen Standpunkt bleibt gewiss bedauerlich, dass er 
zwei so entgegengesetzte Charaktere wie Sigune und Antikonie— 
Niobe und Philine—mit denselben lobenden Epitheta auszeichnet. 
Ein ihnlich formelhafter Gebrauch von Lobesbezeichnungen 
findet ja in dem weniger extremen Fall des populiren Musterritters 
Vivianz im Willehalm und des unsympathischen Vergulaht im 
Parzival statt, die beide siiss und wert genannt werden. 

Dass Parzival selber der weltlichen Ziige nicht entbehrt, be- 
darf keines besondern Nachweises. Immerhin bleibt etwas 
auffillig, dass er noch gegen Ende des Epos gesteht, er sei in des 
Gramoflanz Land aus dem einzigen Grunde eingebrochen, um mit 
Gramoflanz Streit zu beginnen (701, 5): im allgemeinen wird den 


6° Kinzel, Zsfda., Bd. 30, S. 357. 362. 
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Abenteuern des Helden von Anfang an eine moralische Unterlage 
und Bedeutung zugesprochen. Andrerseits wird Parzivals Kampf 
um den Gral von ihm zunichst als eine ritterliche Pflicht erfasst; 
er glaubt, nicht nur den Preis des Heldentums, sondern auch das 
Paradies der Seele mit Schild und Speer erjagen zu kénnen (472, 
1 ff.). Dann freilich macht ihn Trevrizent darauf aufmerksam, 
dass er zum héchsten Heile nicht ohne Demut und Vertrauen in 
Gottes Gnade gelangen kénne; doch beschrinkt sich Trevrizent 
am Schlusse wieder auf den rein formellen Rat “belip des willen 
unverzagt” (502, 28), in dem der unverzagte Wille von dem rein 
weltlich-sittlichen Prinzip des unverzagten Mannesmutes kaum 
verschieden ist. In ahnlicher Weise hat Wolfram auch verfehlt, 
den Gegensatz des ganz weltlich gesinnten Gawan und des sich 
zum Heile durchringenden Parzival ethisch auszubeuten: es 
fehlt nicht nur an entschiedener Missbilligung von Gawans 
Leichtfertigkeiten, der Dichter nimmt auch nie die Gelegen- 
heit wahr, die von den beiden vertretenen Lebensprinzipien 
deutlich zu kontrastieren. Dies freilich hingt mit der indirekten 
Art von Wolframs Didaktik zusammen, die sich stets auf die 
Darbietung der konkreten Dinge beschriinkt und die sittliche 
Ausdeutung dem Publikum iiberlisst.@ Auf diese Weise gewinnt 
der Leser freilich nicht den Eindruck, dass Wolfram selber den 
Gegensatz seiner beiden Haupthelden ethisch gefasst habe; Par- 
zival scheint fiir Wolfram kein schlechterer, sondern nur ein anders 
gearteter Vertreter des Rittertums zu sein als der schwerere und 
tiefere Parzival, der die Probleme des Lebens in sich durchzukimp- 
fen hat und deshalb menschlich wie kiinstlerisch interessanter 
ist. Wolfram macht auch keinen Gebrauch von der sich so 
natiirlich bietenden Gelegenheit, das Verhalten der beiden Helden 
gegen Schastel Marveille sittlich auszubeuten; Parzival wider- 
steht nicht den Lockungen des Zauberschlosses, sondern zieht, 
ohne seine Existenz zu ahnen, an ihm voriiber (559, 23). 

Selbst der Einsiedler Trevrizent macht Ludwig Bocks Wort* 
wahr, dass Wolfram “das Universum verrittere.”” Wiederholt 
versichert Trevrizent, dass er vor Zeiten ein Ritter war wie die 
iibrigen, dass er nach irdischer Minne strebte (458, 6 ff., 495, 15 


6! Vg]. Ehrismann a. a. O. S. 451; Bétticher a. a. O. S. 68. 
® Bétticher a. a. O. S. 86. 

8 7b. S. 54.77 ff. 

* Bock a. a. O.S. 8. 
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ff.); er erzihlt mit bescheidenem Stolze, dass er noch nie geflohen 
sei (458, 1 f.); und er “scheidet” zwar Parzival “von seinen 
Siinden,”’ heisst ihn aber in seinen Ratschliigen keines der Gebote 
des Rittertums aufgeben (501, 17 f.). 

Diese starke Betonung der diesseitigen Motive in einem Ge- 
dicht, dessen wichtigste Handlung die Erringung des Seelenheils 
durch den Helden ist, hat dazu beigetragen, die Hauptidee des 
Ganzen zu verdunkeln. Nicht nur Piper, sondern selbst Wilhelm 
Hertz sprechen, sei es dem Gedichte, sei es dem Helden das reli- 
gidse Interesse ab, wogegen sich recht viele Belege, vor allem der 
Schluss des Werkes, anfiihren liessen. Im entgegengesetzten 
Lager stehen San-Marte und Seeber, von denen der eine Wolfram 
zum Vorkimpfer des Protestantismus, der andere zu dem des 
mittelalterlichen Katholizismus machen will. Verglichen mit 
Hartmanns Gregorius ist die Reinigung Parzivals allerdings ein 
streng weltlicher Prozess und die ganze Lebenssphire des Dichters 
die Welt des Rittertums.* Die oben angefiihrte Behauptung 
Seebers, dass fiir Wolfram die Welt nur ein triigerisches Schein- 
gliick darbiete, diirfte unter keinen Umstinden haltbar sein. 
Selbst Parzivals Liuterung ist weniger einem transzendenten 
Gnadenwunder als der selbsterkiimpften inneren Umkehr des 
Helden zu verdanken. Dem pessimistischen Christentum der 
Kirche stellt Wolfram eine optimistische Weltansicht gegeniiber, 
die sich auf Vertrauen in die menschliche Natur griindet.” Der 
Wert der auf sich selbst gestellten Persénlichkeit wird iiberall 
anerkannt: Gawan ist zwar diesseitig genug zu sagen, dass wer 
immer den Forderungen des Rittertums geniige, iiber allen Spott 
erhaben sei (612, 7 ff.); er eilt von Liebesabenteuer zu Liebes- 
abenteuer, aber selbst seine Verliebtheit tritt innerhalb des Gedich- 
tes mehr in seiner Gesinnung als in seinen Handlungen hervor, 
und der Dichter preist ihn wegen seiner Minnlichkeit, die ihn 
nie zum Sklaven eines Weibes werden liess (532, 27 ff.). Und als 
Willehalm Abschied von Gyburc nimmt, um Ersatz gegen die 
Heiden herbeizuschaffen, ermahnt sie ihn zur Treue: bei seiner 
werdekeit, bei dem, was sie fiir ihn getan und erlitten, und bei 
ihrer gegenseitigen Liebe (Will. 104). 


® Vol. hierzu Fr. Vogts Erklirung der beiden Zeilen, Neue Jahrb. f. d. 
klass. Altert. Bd. 3 (1899), S. 136. 
® W. Scherer, Gesch. d. d. Lit. S. 177. 181. 
*? Ehrismann a. a. O. S. 453 f. 
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So ist es in der Tat unméglich, Wolframs Weltanschauung auf 
eine einzige Formel zu bringen, wie man das sowoh! bei Hartmann 
wie bei Gottfried tun kann—es sei denn die Formel der Zwei- 
poligkeit. Himmel und Erde, Liebe und Seligkeit, Freud und 
Leid werden in gleicher Weise von ihm geschitzt. Das Streben 
nach Allseitigkeit veranlasste den Dichter, in sein Bild einer hoch 
idealisierten Ritterwelt die Thersites-ihnliche Gestalt eines Lid- 
damus einzufiigen, des Feiglings, der nicht an den Ruhm des rit- 
terlichen Kampfes glaubt und offen zugibt, dass ihm sein Leben 
lieber sei als alle Ehre (417, 24 ff.,420, 15 ff.). In ahnlicher Weise 
hat der Dichter auch, gegeniiber all der Verherrlichung der kiusche 
und Frauenverehrung, wenigstens die Erwihnung eines Falles 
der Notzucht (526, 2 ff.). 

Die Zweiseitigkeit des Lebensideales gelangt an einigen Stel- 
len des Willehalm zu umittelbarerem Ausdruck als im Parzival; 
Willehalm spricht es deutlich aus, dass zweifache Liebe ihm im 
Herzen wohne, die Liebe zum Weibe und die zu “den Engeln im 
Himmel” (Will. 16, 30 ff.). So erwartet den guten Ritter, der 
tapfer gegen die Ungliubigen kiaimpft, zweifacher Lohn: der 
Gruss werter Frauen und die ewige Seligkeit. Der wahre Mann 
soll der Liebe nicht aus dem Wege gehn, sagt Wolfram mit Be- 
zug auf Gawan (537, 7 f.). Als Kundrie Parzival sein Gralkénig- 
keit verkiindigt, ruft sie ihm zu “nu wis kiusche unt dabi vr6” 
(781, 12). Am deutlichsten kommt des Dichters Humanitit in 
den oft angefiihrten Schlussworten zum Ausdruck, die als Ideal 
dasjenige Leben bezeichnen, das die Seele nicht verloren gehn 
lasse und sich doch die Huld der Welt bewahre (827, 19 ff.). Am 
bemerkenswertesten ist aber Wolframs wiederholt ausgesprochene 
Ansicht, dass Freude und Leid gleichen Anteil am Aufbau eines 
mannhaften Charakters nehmen. Echte Liebe bringt Schmerzen 
sowohl wie Lust, aber der wahre Mann hat beide in treuer Gesin- 
nung auf sich zu nehmen (532, 7 ff., 272, 14 ff.); wer den Minnelohn 
der Frauen erwerben will, muss zuweilen “grézen kumber” er- 
dulden, aber der “minne siieze” macht am Ende alles wieder gut 
(Will. 385, 7 ff.). Wolfram ist weit entfernt von einer Apotheose 
des Schmerzes, aber er verkennt nicht den vertiefenden Einfluss 
des Leidens. In schénen Worten rihmt sich Kénig Lippaut 
seiner beiden Téchter und preist auch das Leid, das sie ihm ange- 
tan haben (367, 9 ff.). Das Schénste iiber den Wechsel von Freud 
und Leid im menschlichen Leben sagt Wolfram im Willehalm 
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(280, 13 ff., 281, 3 ff.): Trauer und Lust gehéren zusammen; wer 
nur Freude erlebt, hat nie das Leben wirklich genossen; minn- 
liches Streben muss Liebe wie Leid erwerben; auch das wahre 
Weib muss beider teilhaft werden; mit Jammer werden wir ge- 
boren, mit Jammer fahren wir in die Grube, aber dazwischen 
kommt die Freude des Lebens, und obwohl wir nicht wissen, was 
auf dieses unser irdisches Leben folgt, wird das traurige Sterben 
vielleicht auch in einem froheren Dasein seine Fortsetzung finden 
(das ist wenigstens die Logik der Verse). 

Dies ist Wolframs mannhafte Lebensansicht, die uns das Da- 
sein in all seinen Tiefen ausschdpfen heisst und sich von den monas- 
tischen Forderungen der Kirche wie von dem Eudimonismus der 
typischen Ritterwelt gleichweit entfernt halt. Vielleicht ist auch 
ihm das Ziel des Lebens Gliick und Seligkeit, aber das Gliick muss 
durch Kampf errungen sein, und Kampf bringt Leiden. Aber 
weder Liebe noch Leid ist Selbstzweck, beide sind nur Mittel des 
Kampfes zur Erringung des héchsten Zieles: einer fest auf sich 
selbst gegriindeten, gottvertrauenden Persénlichkeit.* Der lau- 
tere Wille, den Trevrizent dem scheidenden Parzival anempfiehlt, 
ist mit Recht mit Fausts strebendem Bemiihen verglichen worden, 
wie Wolframs Dualismus von Jiep und Jeit wohl mit des reifen 
Goethe Naturphilosophie und ihrem Doppelprinzip von Systole 
und Diastole zusammengehalten werden kann; ja eine ahnliche 
Wertschitzung von Schmerz und Lust, wie wir sie bei Wolfram 
finden, liesse sich selbst aus des jiingern Goethe Liebeslyrik viel- 
fach belegen.® 

In der Tat ist Wolframs Humanismus mit dem Humanismus 
Goethes und Herders eng verwandt: ihr Lebensideal ist die Aus- 
bildung der menschlichen Fihigkeiten zum Aufbau einer allum- 
fassenden Persénlichkeit. Ob der Dichter dabei ein treuer Katho- 
lik seiner Zeit ist oder Ansichten des Protestantismus vorweg- 
nimmt, ist von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus von geringer Bedeutung. 
Sogar vom religiésen Standpunkt ist es wichtiger, dass Trevrizent 
den verirrten Gralsucher auf sein besseres Selbst zuriickfiihrt, 
als dass er ihn kirchlichen Bussiibungen unterwirft oder in seiner 
Klause einen Altar hat; es sagt uns mehr iiber den Charakter Si- 
gunens, dass sie alles Weltleben von sich abgetan hat, als dass sie 

68 7b. S. 462; derselbe, Germ.-rom. Mon. Bd. 1. S. 673 f.; O. Unger, Die 


Natur bei Wolfram v. Esch., Diss., Greifsw. 1912, Schluss. 
6° Scherer a. a. O. S. 177 f. 
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aus einem Psalter singt. Der Willehalm ist in der Tat eine “Apo- 
logie des Christentums,” obwohl kein einziger Priester in ihm 
vorkommt. Wichtiger als eines grossen Dichters Gestalten ist 
das, was sie iiber des Dichters Ansichten von Welt und Leben ver- 
raten. Und aus Wolframs Werken lernen wir zuvérderst, dass 
der Dichter die Welt moralisch beurteilte. Die scham, die seinem 
Haupthelden empfohlen wird, ist ihm das Prinzip der Unterschei- 
dung von Gut und Bése.” Die gesellschaftliche Tiichtigkeit 
der méze wird von Wolfram keineswegs geringgeachtet; selbst 
Willehalm, der Treue und Keusche, wird gescholten, als er in 
seinem berechtigten Zorn gegen die Schwester der méze vergisst 
(Will. 153, 7). Aber diese mdze ist grundverschieden von der 
aurea mediocritas Horazens und seiner epikureisch-stoischen Zeit- 
und Gesinnungsgenossen, denn sie ist aus dem Kampfe mit der 
Welt geboren, nicht aus bequemer Verzweiflung an der Welt. 
Und die blosse maze wird durch die Weiterbildung zur kiusche, 
zur Selbstbeherrschtheit und Herzensreinheit, ins Ethische erho- 
ben.”" Die ériuvwe, das unverzagte Festhalten an dem fiir gut 
Erkannten, ist fiir Gott und Menschen das oberste Sittenprinzip. 
Alle Dogmatik ist der Ethik Wolframs fremd; fiir ihn gibt es 
mehrere Wege des Heils; keine Verurteilung trifft Gawan, der 
sein Gliick ganz innerhalb der Sphire irdischen Genusses sucht 
und findet; Parzival weiss die Pflichten des Weltlebens mit denen 
der Gottgefilligkeit zu vereinigen, und Trevrizent und Sigune 
leben in weltabgewandtem Gottesdienste.” Die drei Sphiren 
menschlichen Gliickseligkeitstrebens stehn in den Augen des Dich- 
ters vielleicht nicht ganz gleichberechtigt nebeneinander, aber 
ebensosehr wiirde er sich weigern, die eine der andern geradezu un- 
terzuordnen. Die Entwicklung des Haupthelden fiihrt zu einer 
Vereinigung ritterlicher und ménchischer Ideale™; sie ist der 
Aufbau einer neuen Persénlichkeit nach dem Zusammenbruch 
der alten, der Zustand der éwmpheit hat einem gekraftigten und 
bewussten sittlichen Wollen Platz gemacht.% Dies ist Wolframs 
Ideal, dies sein Humanismus, dies sein freies Christentum. 


7° Kinzel, Zsida. Bd. 3 

7! Ehrismann a. a. O.S 

72 7b. S. 457. 

7 Ehrismann, Germ.-rom. Mon. Bd. 1, S. 670. 


4 Botticher a. a. O. S. 52; Ehrismann, Zsfda. Bd. 49,S 447. 
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Der wilde, ziigellose Wille zum Leben muss gebrochen werden, 
bevor der Mensch zur sittlichen, in sich beruhigten Persénlichkeit 
wird: in diesem beschrinktesten Sinne ist Wolfram Quietist. 
Das “Stirb und werde” steht als Motto iiber dem ganzen neunten 
Buche des Parzival. Aber keine der Tugenden ménchischer 
Askese wird je als Selbstzweck gefeiert, sie werden stets einem 
hdhern sittlichen Zweck untergeordnet. Die so unritterliche 
Tugend der Armut wird mehrfach lobend erwahnt: Herzeloide 
nimmt sie auf sich—im treuem Gedenken an ihren toten Gemahl; 
Jeschute unterzieht sich ihr zugleich mit den kérperlichen Miss- 
handlungen durch ihren Gatten—weil sie sich wirklich schuldig 
fiihlt (257, 29 ff.): Anfortas entsagt zum Schlusse dem Besitz 
wie der Minne, da die Erlésung aus seinem Leiden nicht seinem 
Verdienst entsprang (819, 21 f.); Gybure hat die Schitze ihrer 
Heimat aufgegeben, um dem geliebten Manne zu folgen, in dessen 
Seelenreichtum sie volle Entschidigung findet (Will. 216, 1 ff., 
27 f.); Wolfram selbst preist die Armut, die aus Treue ertragen 
wird (116, 15 ff.; s. ob.). So ist auch Enthaltsamkeit von der 
Minne an sich keine Tugend. An einer bereits angefiihrten Stelle 
(534, 7 f.) sagt der Dichter, ein wiirdiger Mann solle vor der Liebe 
nicht fliehen, die Liebe solle ihm vielmehr an seiner Seligkeit 
mithelfen. Parzival ist keusch und widersteht Orgelusen (619, 11) 
nicht, weil er dem ménchischen Ideal absoluter geschlechtlicher 
Enthaltsamkeit huldigt, sondern weil er sich durch sein Weib 
gebunden fiihlt; so wird er am Ende des Grales fiir wiirdig befunden, 
weil er seine Seelenruhe erstritten und die Freuden der Welt trotz 
den Bitternissen der Entsagung abgewartet hat (782, 29 f.). 
Ahnlich legt Willehalm sich selber, aus freiem Willen, die hirtesten 
Entbehrungen auf (Will. 105, 7 ff., 112, 7 ff.), da er sich anders 
seines unter Gefahren zuriickbleibenden Weibes nicht wert halten 
wiirde. Ueberall, wo das Motiv der Weltverneinung auftritt, 
erscheint es in bedingter Form. Askese ist bei Wolfram iiberall 
selbstverhingte Strafe fiir nicht wieder gut zu machende Verge- 
hen; ein solches liegt bei Parzival nicht vor, und darum ist er kein 
Asket; er ist frei von der christlichen Anmassung, die durch Selbst- 
strafe auf Erden die ewige Strafe vorwegzunehmen sucht. Wolf- 
ram steht in der Mitte zwischen Hartmann, der im Gregorius die 
Selbstertétung seines Helden feiert, und Gottfrieds Evangelium 
des Lebensgenusses; sein Gedicht ist auch nicht so naiv wie das 
Nibelungenlied, das den Begriff der kiusche tiberhaupt nicht kennt. 
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Wir sehen bei ihm kein Umkippen des Helden am Ende wie in 
dem quietistischen Schlusse des Simplizissimus-Romans oder in 
Grillparzers “Jiidin.”” Wolframs Parzival ist viel eher mit dem 
Goethischen Faust verwandt als mit dem vergéttlichten Helden 
von Wagners Parsifal-Drama. Und wie das Hauptmotiv des 
gewaltigen Dichtwerks, das Motiv von zwéfel und triuwe, echt 
germanisch ist,” so auch die Abweisung der Askese an und fiir 
sich, deren logisches Ergebnis die Beschrinkung und Ertétung 
des germanischen Individualismus sein miisste,” und ihre Erset- 
zung durch die Forderung bestaindiger Selbsterziehung und -ver- 
feinerung, die den Willen zum Bésen nicht zerbricht, sondern in 
stets erneuter Gewissensarbeit zum Guten wandelt. Wolframs 
sittliche Weltanschauung, die christliches Empfinden und ger- 
manischen Charakter so wundervoll vereint,” liesse sich in die 
Zeilen von Goethes “ Geheimnissen” fassen: 

“Von der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet, 

Befreit der Mensch sich, der sich iiberwindet.”” 

RoLF WEBER. 
The Rice Institute, 


Houston, Texas. 


% R. M. Meyer, Der germanische Nationalcharakter, in Deutsche Charak- 
(1897), S. 14. 19. 

% Siehe oben und Steinhausen a. a. O. S. 254. 

77 Ehrismann, Germ.-rom. Mon. Bd. 1, S. 671. 
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TROILUS ON PREDESTINATION 


A cardinal sin of the middle ages according to the average modern 
critic is its long-windedness; another is its proneness to digression. 
As a beautifully flagrant example of both these faults is usually cited 
the long speech on predestination in the fourth book of Chaucer’s 
Troilus. Professor Lounsbury’s statement of the case may serve 
as typical. He is talking of the “poet’s passion for dialectics”!: 


“With the grossest instance of the failure on the part of Chaucer to comply 
with the requirements of his art, I pass from this branch of the subject. His 
special fondness for the questions connected with the doctrine of free-will 
and predestination has been mentioned in a previous chapter. It is not always 
a misfortune. In the Knight’s tale it is made conducive to the general effect. 
In the tale of the Nun’s Priest it relieves the situation by its contrast between 
the greatness of the questions involved and the pettiness of the incidents 
upon which it is brought to bear. But in “Troilus and Cressida’ it is an intru- 
sion of the worst kind. The hero is in an extremity of grief at the enforced 
departure of his mistress from Troy. He is so fallen into despair that he cares 
not whether he lives or dies. But his method of deploring the coming calamity 
is unexampled on the part of alover. He enters into a discussion with himself 
upon the doctrine of predestination. Fully one hundred and twenty lines he 
takes up with establishing the proposition that everything that happens, hap- 
pens by necessity. The passage is a versification of the argument on the sub- 
ject of God’s foreknowledge and man’s free-will that is contained in the fifth 
book of the treatise of Boethius. It utterly interferes with the movement 
of the story. It is tacked to it by the flimsiest of fastenings. It is lacking 
in some manuscripts, though unfortunately not the best ones. | Still, its ab- 
sence from these makes it reasonable to suppose that its addition was an after- 
thought which in this case was not of the wisest. The bad taste exhibited 
by the poet in such passages will be conceded by all. His most fervent ad- 
mirers would be the readiest to admit the justice of the censure.’”” 


From the attacks,’ of which Lounsbury’s criticism is representative, 
we hear that the monologue of Troilus has little to do with the 


1 Studies in Chaucer, New York, 1892, vol. III, pp. 372 ff. 

? Tbid., III, p. 374 f. 

* Criticism of the passage finds a beginning in the Etude of Sandras (1859, 
p. 45) :—‘‘Le plus souvent Chaucer se laisse aller 4 un ton bourgeois ou pédan- 
tesque qui fait disparate avec les endroits oi il copie son modéle.” See H. 
Morley, English Writers, London, 1890, p. 197, who speaks of the hundred 
lines of reasoning “from Bradwardine,” and thinks that then “follow the four 
lines of lament really proper to the occasion.” See also A. W. Ward, Chaucer 
(Eng. Men of Letters, Morley), New York, p. 92, who speaks of the predestina- 
tion theme here “‘ pedantically put, perhaps, and as it were dragged in violently 
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main thread of the plot; that it hinders the progress of the narra- 
tive; that it is absurd in the mouth of its speaker; and finally that 
the passage is an anachronism.‘ I shall try to answer these points 
separately, but they may all be summarized as taking igsue with 
the dramatic fitness of the speech. 

Most critics will agree that Chaucer seldom rambles on to no 
purpose. That he very well knew the principle of selection in art 
is made evident again and again in his poetry when he brings us 
sharply back to the main issue. On this matter we may quote 
from the Troilus itself: 


“But now, paraunter, som man wayten wolde 
That every word, or sonde, or look, or chere 
Of Troilus that I rehersen sholde, 

In al this whyle, unto his lady dere; 

I trowe it were a long thing for to here; 

Or of what wight that stant in swich disioynte, 
His wordes alle, or every look, to poynte.’” 


Compared with the verse of some of his contemporaries Chaucer’s 


lines are crammed; and he cannot, he says, waste time by setting 
down every detail of the speeches of Troilus to his lady. Yet in 
the very next book he gives up one hundred and twenty lines to 
the argument on predestination which Troilus utters to himself. 
Nothing even remotely corresponding appears in the Filostrato,® 
and, as Lounsbury has said, we find it in the best manuscripts of 
the Troilus.’ 


by means of a truncated quotation from Boethius.”” R. K. Root, The Poeiry 
of Chaucer, Boston and New York, 1906, p. 118, is unique in thinking that the 
speech is in character, but adds that it is long and possibly an artistic blemish. 
See T. R. Price, PMLA, XI, p. 311: “The passage is the chief artistic blemish. ’”’ 
See Manly, Kitiredge Anniv. Papers, p. 77: Chaucer “did not restrain within 
proper limits the ideas brought up by association (note the famous passage on 
predestination in the Troilus).”” Also Fansler, Chaucer and the Roman de la 
Rose, New York, 1914, p. 212 f., ‘‘There is no real occasion for the discussion 
here.”? Cf. Legouis, Chaucer, Paris, 1910, p. 120, on Pandarus’s borrowings 
from Boethius. See Tatlock, Dev. and Chron., p. 8. 

‘Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, New Edition, London, 1824, vol. II, p. 
224, makes this point. 

5 TC III, ll. 491-497. 

6 Cf. Il Filos., IV, st. XXX ff.; and st. CIX. 

7 Professor Tatlock put it in his later version of the Troilus. See Dev. and 
Chron., pp. 8-9. Professor Root’s recent searching investigations and analysis 
of the readings in the manuscripts leave little doubt that the passage was a 
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Still it is possible that Chaucer’s style may be terse enough and 
that he did not insert the passage with total unconsciousness of 
any motive. Interested in a certain conception of philosophy, he 
may have seized an occasion to preach. After the story itself had 
grown cold for him, he picked up his manuscript and saw in one of 
the most intense scenes of the tragedy a splendid opportunity to 
point a moral. The passage has been defended in this way, and 
from various appreciations we learn that the poet is here trying 
to edify his readers or that he is here giving us his own spiritual 
doctrine. For example we are told that the monologue “has a 





later addition (see the The Textual Tradition of Chaucer's Troilus, Chaucer Soc., 
London 1916, pp. 216 ff.) He is supported by the evidence of those MSS. 
in which stanza 108 appears after 105. If this theory is true, then it is evident 
that Chaucer went out of his way to insert the passage; and that he never 
changed his mind about it seems to be clear from the fact that it was definitely 
incorporated. One or two difficulties remain, however, in the face of the al- 
most overwhelming proof: The phrase “‘ disputing with himself in this matere,’ 
which is found in stanza 155 intact in the Cambridge Gg Ms., refers back very 
neatly indeed to the long argument. And Pandarus’s “O mighty god in trone,” 
gains added power when it picks up Troilus’s “‘almight Iove in trone’’ as a 
prayer to the all-powerful one who is responsible for all the events of this world, 
good and bad alike. But stanza 155 is omitted in Harl. 1239 and Harl. 2392. 
and Pandarus’s echo is left without its antecedent. Therefore we are led to 
suspect that the Cambridge Gg represents a version which once had the passage. 
And to imagine that Chaucer inserted the long passage in a context like that 
of the Harleian MSS. and thus worked the reverse process of putting in an 
anticipation of Pandarus’s line is to compliment the poet with an almost super- 
natural skill. Professor Root explains the mechanics of the difficulty well 
enough by his suggestion of a threefold development: (1)a version where stan- 
zas 136 and 156 follow uninterruptedly; (2) a version where Chaucer intended 
to add the Boethian speech and so added st. 155 and changed the end of 136, 
yet had not time to insert the speech itself, and in the meantime two copies 
(the ancestors of St. John’s College and Cambridge Gg) were made; (3) the 
final version with the passage. Apart from some questions raised by parts of 
this explanation, it neglects the point of the extraordinary felicity of the in- 
sertion of 155, where, although the reverse process would be easy, the anticipa- 
tion of Pandarus’s light reference would be almost too clever. Furthermore, 
Root admits (p. 219) that in his explanation there is no accounting for the 


, 


omission of the passage including st. 155 in Harl. 2392. 

®§See R. Bell (quoted by Furnivall, Atheneum, Aug. 15, 1868, p. 211. 
Bell’s edition of Chaucer, from which Furnivall got the quotation, is not access- 
ible to me.) Bell’s staternent is as follows: “‘In this passage, he (Chaucer) 
exhibits a power of stating logical arguments with clearness and accuracy in 
verse which none of his successors, except Dryden, has ever approached. The 
whole essence of the question is preserved in these few stanzas.” Ten Brink, 
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special interest in showing us the settled determinism of Chaucer’s 
philosophical conception of human life.”® Views of this sort pre- 
suppose, to my mind, a most remarkable idea of Chaucer him- 
self. But no matter how the critics imagine the poet, the views 
themselves rest on several assumptions which can be readily 
tested: first, that the monologue is so placed that we are justified 
in lifting it from its context and in regarding it as one of the moral 
conclusions of the poem; secondly, that in Troilus’s speech the 
poet does give a proper and adequate statement of the problem; 
thirdly, that in whatever he presents here, he is perfectly serious.” 

In support of these assumptions we have what is extremely 
important—almost contemporary evidence." In the Testament 
of Love, the lover asks the Goddess of Love whether, since every- 
thing happens through God’s knowledge and takes its being from 
Him, God is not therefore the author of bad deeds as well as of 
good: 

“Quod Love, ‘I shal telle thee, this lesson to lerne. Myne owne trewe 
servaunt, the noble philosophical poete in Englissh . . . in a tretis that he 


made of my servant Troilus, hath this mater touched, and at the fr 


| this ques- 
tion assoyled. Certaynly, his noble sayinges can I not amende; in goodnes of 


Hist. of Eng. Lit., translated by W. C. Robinson, N. Y., 1893, vol. IT, pp. 92-3, 
at a loss for any other way to account for the passage, says: “‘It is his tragic 
intensiveness that leads the poet into such depths, and makes him express 


leas in sonorous verses, which agitated deeply the most eminent minds of 


1¢ 
the age, ideas which touch strongly on the doctrine of predestination such as 
Wyclif conceived it in following Augustine and Bradwardine. Not unworthy 
of notice is this coincidence between the great poet at the height of his artistic 
maturity and the great reformer who was then in Lutterworth closing the great 
life account of this thoughts and actions.”’ See also Courthope, Hist. of Eng. 
Poetry, New York, 1895, vol. I, p. 262, who says that Chaucer used Boethius 
for a moral tone to emphasize the stages of the action. J.S. P. Tatlock, Mod. 
Philol., 111, p. 370, note 3, says that the passage is “‘greatly out of place where 
it occurs, and therefore indicative of Chaucer’s personal interest;” and on 
page 370, he speaks of Chaucer’s ‘‘leaning to determinism.”’ And see Carleton 
F. Brown, PMLA, XIX, p. 128, n.1, setting forth a view similar to that held 
by ten Brink. 

°T.R. Price, PMLA, XI, p. 311. 

10 As for example one critic has thought he was in the similar passage in 
the Nonne Preestes Tale: see Grace Hadow, Chaucer and his Times, London, 
1914, p. 99. 

Che Testament of Love is dated 1387 by Bradley, Athenaeum, 1897, I, p. 
184; also by Skeat, The Chaucer Canon, Oxford, 1900, p. 97. 
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gentil manliche speche, without any maner of nyceté of storiers imaginacion, 
in witte and in good reson of sentence he passeth al other makers. In the 


12 


boke of Troilus, the answere to thy question mayst thou lerne. 


Two centuries later, Speght, in his second reprint in 1602 of 
Thynne’s edition of Chaucer, puts at the head of the 7roilus as its 
argument: “In which discourse Chaucer liberally treateth of the 
divine purveiaunce.’* These quotations seem to indicate that 
Usk and later Speght thought that Chaucer was pretty much in 
earnest in the discussion. This view complicates my problem; 
for if Chaucer intended to present a really adequate account of the 
question of predestination and if he intended the monologue to be 
sufficient unto itself, then he was not so likely to keep the passage 
true to its dramatic setting. Therefore, while this general defence 
in a measure would answer the criticism that Chaucer’s lines are 
meaningless in themselves, it would not in any way refute the objec- 
tion that the monologue is totally out of place where we find it. 

What is the relation of Troilus’s speech to the main thought of 
the poem? To decide this point we must first make very sure of 
just what Troilus has in mind. What he says may be summarized 
as follows: (a) he gives the various attitudes taken by different 
clerks toward the subject of predestination and free will; (b) then 
he comes to his own conclusions on the subject—viz. (1) whether 
God has divine foreknowledge of events, or whether He foresees 
things because they are foreordained, events are surely destined to 
happen; and therefore (2) man has no free will. In the course of 
his argument Troilus is not vitally concerned whether God or fate 
is responsible for the “necessity” of affairs, but he seems to incline 
to the former view." 


2 Test. of Love, III, ch. IV, ll. 248 ff. in Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces, 
p. 123. 

13 Wks. of Chaucer, 1602, sig. Bb 5 recto. For this reference I am indebted 
to Mr. G. L. Hamilton’s note: Indebt. of Chaucer to Guido etc., New York, 1903, 
p. 18, n.2. Mr. Kenneth P. Kempton, who took the trouble to look up this 
matter for me in the original editions in the Harvard Library, thinks that Mr. 
Hamilton is in error in his additional reference to Speght’s edition of 1598. 

4 The idea of pure necessity in the speech of Troilus seems to amount to 
a conception of fate or destiny, and the principle of its operation is several times 
touched upon: e.g. IJ. 999-1001; Il. 1048-50 (original with Chaucer); ll. 1051-53. 
But Troilus does not seem to be quite willing to accept pure necessity, as he 
shows in stanza 153. 
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It is often pointed out that in the passage we are studying 
Chaucer merely versified parts of Boethius,” which he already knew 
in the original and had himself translated. There in the Consolatio 
the speaker asks whether there is any such thing as free will. Lady 
Philosophy assures him that there is. The speaker then proceeds 
to oppose this idea with the doctrine of divine prescience and pre- 
destination in much the same manner as Troilus; but he goes even 
further and carries the idea to what seems its logical conclusion: 


“in ydel ben ther thanne purposed and bihight medes to gode folk, 


and peynes to badde folk, sin that no moevinge of free corage voluntarie ne 


hath nat deserved hem. . . and it sholde seme thanne, that thilke thing is 
alderworst, which that is now demed for aldermost iust and most rightful, 
that is to seyn, that shrewes ben punisshed, or elles that gode folk ben y-gerdoned: 
the whiche folk, sin that hir proppre wil ne sent hem nat to that oon ne to that 
other . . . but constreineth hem certain necessitee of thinges to comen: 
thanne no shollen ther nevere ben, ne nevere weren, vyce ne vertu, but it sholde 
rather ben confusioun of alle desertes medled with-outen discrecioun . . . than 
folweth it, that oure vyces ben referred to the maker of alle good. . . rhanne 
is ther no resoun to hopen in god, ne for to preyen fo god; for what sholde any 
wight hopen fo god, or why sholde he preyen éo god, sin that the ordinaunce 
of destinee, which that ne may nat ben inclyned, knitteth and streineth alle 


thinges that men may desiren?”’ 


Removing the burden of sin from mankind in this way would, I 
say, seem to be the logical goal of Troilus’s speech; but Chaucer, 
who must have been aware of this, prevented any such interpreta- 
tion by a touch that proves itself to be quite deliberate. He 
omitted the sentiments which I have quoted, and borrowed instead, 
for the beginning of Troilus’s speech, some of the sound doctrine 
from the discourse of Lady Philosophy herself: 


. “god seeth every thing, out of doutaunce, 
And hem desponeth, thourgh his ordenaunce, 
In hir merytes sothly for to be, 

As they shul comen by predestinee.””” 


This passage is lifted from a section in Boethius different from that 
required for the rest of Troilus’s speech, and it shows how carefully 
Chaucer composed the long monologue. Troilus, then, believes 


% See Boethius, Cons., lib. V, pr.2 and3. See Skeat’s notes on the Troilus 
Complete W orks, second ed., Oxford, 1900, II, p. 490 f. He quotes the Latin. 

6 Chaucer’s translation, Skeat, Complete Works, Il, Boethius, Book V, 
Prose ITI, ll. 109-133. Ihave omitted most of the glosses. 

17 TC, IV, ll. 963-966. See Boethius, Chaucer’s Trans., Bk. V, Pr. II, ll. 
30-33. Note the setting. 
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that although ruin is his destiny, God has so arranged matters that 
it is also what he deserves; although mankind is not originally 
responsible for its merits, or defects, yet ultimately punishment or 
reward are quite apropos. In other words Troilus wishes to indicate 
that he is not responsible for the present disaster, but he wishes to 
do so piously. There is a kind of self-pitying humility in his 
attitude. He will not trouble to blame anybody else, God or man, 
so long as it be acknowledged that he himself has been opposing 
unfair odds and that he has never really had a chance—with all 
due respect to the Creator’s sense of justice. 

We need not be disturbed by the logical inconsistencies involved 
in this view. In a way they are no worse than those involved in 
the greater issue—that of divine prescience and human free will— 
but even if they were it would not matter, for, if I am right, the 
speech is not intended as a sample of dialectic fireworks but as an 
outburst of human emotion. 

In still another place Chaucer deviates from his source. Al- 
though it does not seem to be generally remembered, ten Brink 
has already observed that the ultimate conclusion of the whole pro- 
blem in Troilus’s speech differs from that reached in Boethius,"* 
that in the Consolatio when the speaker has finished, Lady Philoso- 
phy gives a rather striking reply: 


“I axe why thou wenest that thilke resouns of hem that assoilen this 
questioun ne ben nat speedful y-nough ne sufficient: the which solucioun, or 
the whiche resoun, for that it demeth that the prescience nis nat cause of neces- 
sitee to thinges to comen, that ne weneth it nat that freedom of wil be destorbed 


or y-let by prescience.’”!® 


18 Studien (Miinster, 1870) p. 75 f: ‘‘ Die erwiderung der philosophie, welche 
das riithsel aufzuhellen, den zweifel zu beseitigen sucht hat Chaucer uniibersetzt 
gelassen.”’ He does not attempt to explain this phenomenon: “Ich will nun 
gern einraumen, dasz diese erérterung namentlich durch ihre breite und ihre 
schulgerechte form in der gegebenen situation sich sehr fremdartig ausnimmt, 
und unternehme nicht, wie ausgezeichnet die verse auch sind, in welche Chaucer 
die prosa des Boethius iibertragen, die stelle vom isthetischen standpunkte 
auszurechtfertigen. Soviel aber wird man nun wenigstens eingestehen miissen, 
dasz es kleine blosze laune von seiten des dichters war, wenn er seinen helden 
in einem so bedeutungsvollen moment, ... gedanken aussprechen liesz, 
welche einer das ganze gedicht durchziechenden anschauung angehéren.”” We 
have already seen how Ten Brink interprets this situation: note 8 above. See 
also the note by Carleton F. Brown, PMLA, XIX, p. 128, n.1. 

19 Boethius, Book V, Prose IV, ll. 16-21. 
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The speaker finally admits his mistake,” but Troilus in contrast 
holds to his fatalistic views and Chaucer does not give us any 
further solution of the problem. 

It used to be held, however, that in this passage Chaucer had 
more prominently in mind another work on predestination and 
free will, and that there he borrowed his theories of determinism 
supported by a more or less orthodox scholastic." This different 
authority was Thomas Bradwardine’s ponderous treatise De Causa 
Dei, written against the surviving heresies of Pelagius. But the 
passages in Bradwardine which suggest something like the argu- 
ment of Troilus are only vaguely similar and then similar in con- 
tent not in style. Furthermore there are some serious discrepan- 


0 Tbid., V, pr. IV, ll. 32-35; ll. 64-68. 

*1In his introduction to the De Causa Dei, Sir Henry Savile pointed out 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with the work with reference to the lines on predestina- 
tion in the NPT: “Is cum esset philosophicis Theologicisque haud mediocriter 
imbutus, ac hasce Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi lucubrationes jam tum recens 
emissas, ut videtur, pervolvisset, pro more suo jocis seria intertexens, in fabella 


ntuariensi arduam de Dei praescientia, rerumque contingentia 


juaestionem obiter attingit,”’ Savile, DCD, London, 1618, Lectori a 3. He 
quotes Chaucer (“ 10 indutum’”’)—the direct reference in the NPT to 
Bradwar y, in his edition of 1721, in the “‘Life of Chaucer,” refers 
to Savile’s note and relates it to the passage in the Troilus: ‘‘He (Chaucer) 
seems by this passage (that in the fourth book of the 7Jroilus), and that in 
the Priest’s Nonne’s Tale . . . to be so well versed that Sir Henry Savil thinks 
he had perused Archbishop Bradwardine’s learned book De Causa Dei published 
at that time.”’ Urry’s note might easily be mistaken to mean that he himself 
and Savile too considered the DCD the urce of the passage in the Trotlus. 
See Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, 11, p.224. Cf. G.L. Hamilton, The Indebted- 
ness of Chaucer to Guido etc., p. 18 and note 2. Tyrwhitt in his edition of 
Chaucer (Poetical Works, p. 457) pointed out that in the Troilus passage 
Chaucer was really indebted to Boethius. Later certain scholars seem to have 
forgotten this note: e.g. Furnivall, Athen., Aug. 15, 1868, p. 211; and they were 
corrected by ten Brink, Studien, p. 75. 

*2 See e.g., DCD, III, cap. I (Savile, p. 638, wrongly printed 362, —D) 
where he quotes Augustine: “His et talibus testimonijs diuinorum eloquiorum, 
satis, quantum existimo, manifestatur, operari Deum in cordibus hominum ad 
inclinandas eorum voluntates quocunque voluerit, siue ad bona pro sua miseri- 
cordia, siue ad mala pro meritis eorum;” cf. TC, IV, ll. 964-66. Compare also 
DCD, I, cap. XXVIII ((p. 267 C): “Quapropter et voluntates nostrae tantum 
valent, quantum Deus eas valere voluit, atque praesciuit, et ideo quicquid 
valent certissimé valent, ef quod facturae sunt, ipsae omnino facturae sunt, 
quia valituras ac facturas ille praesciuit, cuius praescientia falli non potest.” 
He supports this principle with a reference to Boethius. And finally compare 


ul 
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cies between the thought of Troilus and that of Bradwardine in 
general. The latter does subordinate the human will to Necessity 
and both of these to the Divine Will: 

“Si vis omnium quae fecit ef quae passus est veram scire necessitatem, 
scito omnia ex necessitate fuisse, quia ipse voluit, voluntatem verd eius nulla 
praecessit necessitas: voluntatem, inquam, eius diuinam nulla parecessit neces- 
sitas, sed humanam.’” 

But he proceeds to demonstrate that necessity and freedom, and 
merit, chance, and fortune, are not mutually exclusive. He states 
his thesis as follows: 

“Necessitas et libertas, ac meritum casusque et fortuna invicem non re- 
pugnant; de fati quoque praescientia, praedestinationis et gratiae cum libero 
arbitrio ac merito concordia generali.’”™ 
In this view he is clearly in opposition to Troilus and he continues 
more and more emphatically to be so.” For example, Bradwardine 
says that Necessity attains moral power only as man submits his 
will to it, and sin and virtue are matters directly connected with 
the willing: 

“Ex his autem euidenter apparet, quod licet quis necessitatus fuerit ad 


faciendum quicquam boni vel mali, si tamen necessitationem illam ignoret, 
et faciat hoc voluntarié et liberé, quantum in eo est, meretur.”™ 


At times, perhaps, Bradwardine seems to place more emphasis 
on the power of God than on the freedom of the human will,”’ 
but that is because his work is directed especially against the 
Pelagians. This sect believed on the one hand that where man had 
no power he was sinless: obligation was, they said, in accordance 





Bradwardine’s proposition, III, cap. I: ‘Quod Deus potest necessitare quo- 
dammodo omnem voluntatem creatam ac liberum actum suum, et ad liberam 
cessationem ab actu.” It is quite possible that Chaucer read Bradwardine’s 
discussion for the Troilus but decided to model his own treatment on Boethius. 

*4 ITI, cap. I, p. 640 B. 

* Page 640, Corollarium. 

25 Compare too (p. 643 B) his reference to that “‘error”’: 
nem non posse peccare, quia habet necessitatem vel impossibilitatem faciendi 
vel non faciendi quodcunque; quare, ut arguunt, non habet liberum arbitrium, 
nec culpam, nec laudem,” etc. And see lib. II, cap. III and IV. 

* ITT, cap. I, p. 644 B. 

7 See. e. g., lib. II, cap. XX. 


“‘dicentium homi- 
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with ability, and so they diminished the sinner’s responsibility.” 


On the other hand they laid great stress on the freedom of man’s 
will, and in so doing went to heretical extremes, diminishing the 
power of God.” It is against this latter element in particular 
that Bradwardine writes.*° 


Chaucer might have been influenced by such a placing of empha- 
sis, did not Bradwardine bring out very clearly and emphatically 
too his belief in free will: 

~Quare manifestum est, quia si virtus coelestis vel fatum, vel quicunque 
alius motor extrinsecus moueret animas humanas ad volendum vel nolendum, 
non aufert eis dominium ef imperium, vel autoritatem suarum voluntatum et 
actionum, cum nec vim, nec violentiam nec coactionem eis inferre ad haec 
possunt: ef hoc est propter libertatem atque imperiositatem voluntatis, propter 


quas nec coactionem sustinet, nec receptibilis est villo modorum ipsius.’”™ 


It lies not in our stars that we are underlings; we have a complete 
and free choice to do what we will. Bradwardine reconciles this 
choice with divine prescience in the following manner: 


** These doctrines are well recognized as Pelagian: see for example, J. 
Alzog, Manual of Universal Church History, translated by Pabisch and Byrne, 
Cincinnati, 1874, vol. I, $116 (3), p. 575; also A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology, 
Philadelphia, 1907, p. 600, C (c). 

** There is no need here of going into their particular definition of free 
will. On the point of the relation between man and God, see J. Keftan, Dog- 
matik, Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1901 (in the Grundriss der Theol. Wiss., Fiinfter 
Theil, I Bd), §37 (3); also W. A. Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, New 
York, 1907, p. 245; G. P Fisher, History of the Christian Church, New York, 
1893, p. 136. For direct evidence on the subject, see St. Augi stine, Migne, 
Pat. Lat., Aug. X, Contra Duas Epistolas Pel., 1, col. 570 f., cap. XXIV: “Tan- 
tumque constituunt in libero arbitrio, quo in profundum demersus est homo, 
ut eo bene utendo dicant hominem mereri gratiam: cum nemo bene illo uti 
possit, nisi per gratiam. Quae non secundum debitum redditur, sed Deo gratis 
miserante donatur. Parvulos autem ita contendunt esse jam salvos, ut a Sal- 
vatore audeant negare salvandos.” Also Aug. II, col 765: “‘Tantum enim 
dicunt valentem,”’ etc. 

*° See his Praefatio: he says he has been asked to write, for “quot, Domine, 
hodie cum Pelagio, pro Libero Arbitrio contra gratuitam gratiam tuam pug- 
nant, et contra Paulum pugilem gratiae spiritualem? Quot etiam hodie gratui- 
tam gratiam tuam fastidiunt, solumque Liberum Arbitrium ad salutem sufficere 
stomachantur? aut si gratiam vtantur, vel perfunctorie necessariam eam simu- 
lant,”’ etc. 


TTT, cap. I, p. 644 Aand B. 
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“ Atque ita qui omnes rerum causas praesciuit, profecto in eis causis etiam 
nostras voluntates ignorare non potuit, quas nostrorum operum causas esse 
praesciuit.’’* 


God can foresee not only our actions but the causes of them: he 
knows our wills. So Bradwardine answers the argument of Troilus. 

Let us remind ourselves at this point that Bradwardine’s lifetime 
was not so very long before Chaucer’s, that in fact it extended well 
into the fourteenth century.“ Orthodoxy had lasted as long as 
that at least. In opposing the Pelagians, the Church did empha- 
size the grace of God, but still it maintained a belief and a very pro- 
nounced belief in human free will. The Church Fathers held toa 
faith in divine predestination of human affairs, but they reconciled it 
with human free will none the less. Those who held independent 


®T, cap. XXVIII, p. 267 B. 

% See Savile’s introduction (Lectori, a 2 verso and foll.): Bradwardine 
was born c. 1290; went to Merton College, Oxford; was Procurator in Oxford 
in 1325; he was named Doctor Profundus by the Pope; became Archbishop of 
Canterbury; died October, 1349. Some other details in Savile’s account are 
added from Bale and Leland; but the general period of Bradwardine’s activity 
is all that concerns us here and there seems to be no dispute about the limits 
assigned above. See Lechler, De T. Brad, Commentatio, Lipsiae 1862, p. 4 f.; 
Lounsbury, Studies, II, p. 382 f.; and Morley, English Writers, IV, 61. 

*In writing against the ideas of the Manicheans, Augustine of course 
brings out this point. See Migne, Pai. Lat., Aug. VIII, Disput. Sec. Diei, 
col. 121: ‘“‘Quod liberum arbitrium si non dedisset Deus, judicium puniendi 
nullum justum esse posset, nec meritum recte faciendi, nec praeceptum divinum 
ut ageretur poenitentia de peccatis; nec ipsa indulgentia peccatorum, quam 
nobis Deus per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum donavit.” Col. 122: 
“Ego dico peccatum non esse, si non propria voluntate peccatur.”’ Yet divine 
aid is necessary for good living: see Aug. ITI, col. 1778 (10); X, 202 (4). See 
also St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Rome, 1886, vol. I, Quaestio LX XXIII, 
Art. I: ‘‘Respondeo dicendum, quod homo est liberi arbitrii alioquin frustra 
essent consilia, exhortationes, praecepta, prohibitiones, praemia, et poenia.”’ 

%* In one of his discussions, Augustine quotes Jerome as follows: “ ‘Liberi 
Arbitrii nos condidit Deus, nec ad vertutem, nec ad vitia necessitate trahimur; 
alioquin ubi necessitas, nec corona est.’ quis non cognoscat? quis non toto 
corde suscipiat? quis aliter conditam humanam neget esse naturam? Sed in 
recte faciendo ideo nullum est vinculum necessitatis, quia libertas est charita- 
tis,” (Aug. X, cap. LXV, col. 286.) Cf. Boethius, Chaucer’s translation, V, 
pr. II, ll. 3-5 (Skeat, p. 129). See also St. Thomas, Summa, Quaest. XXIII, 
Art. VI: “‘Praedestinatio certissime et infallibiliter consequitur suum effectum, 
nec tamen imponit necessitatem, ut scilicet effectus ejus ex necessitate pro- 
veniat . . . Sic igitur et ordo praedestinationis est certus, et tamen libertas 
arbitrii non tollitur, ex qua contingenter provenit praedestinationis effectus.” 
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views on these points would be considered heretical and, like the 
Lollards, would be marked extraordinary. If Chaucer introduced 
such alien doctrines into the moral of his poem, he must have been 
deliberate in the fact and he must have been conscious that he was 
thereby making his work conspicuously revolutionary. The 
fourth book of Troilus and Criseyde would indeed be a strange place 
to tuck away such a heterodox confession! 

Does the prevailing sentiment of the poem bear out this view? 
Is the doctrine at the end of the poem consistent with Troilus’s 
fatalism? After finishing his revision of Boccaccio’s story, Chaucer 
added a passage from another tale by the Italian poet, borrowing 
from the Teseide to describe the ascent of Troilus to heaven and 
thus giving us Troilus’s final realization of his own mistake. The 
youth sees that here on earth our deeds follow our “blinde lust” 
(pleasure)*® when we really ought to set our hearts on heaven; and 
the poet warns “yonge fresshe folkes”’ to realize the emptiness of 
worldly frivolity and turn from it to God. Evidently, then 
there was some choice in human affairs and Troilus suffered from 
having chosen to meddle in things that were not worth-while. In 
his early speech at the crisis of his tragedy, he merely gave utter- 
ance to what seem to be extremely typical ideas for such a time: 
he exonerated himself of all guilt for his disaster so that he might 
pity himself the more justly. This after all is but “the excellent 


foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune,—often the 


surfeits of our own behavior,—we make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, as if we were villains on necessity, 
fools by heavenly compulsion.” There is no reason for thrusting 
this foppery upon Chaucer himself. Furthermore it is quite 
characteristic of Troilus, who all through the poem, at every turn 
of the plot, blames Fate or Fortuna for whatever occurs.® 

*V, ll. 1821 ff. 

7V, ll. 1835. On all this view of the tragedy, see the statement in Kitt- 
redge, Chaucer and his Poetry, pp. 142 fi,, where, however, this application of 
the ending is not found. The problem of such a thing as guilt in the Troilus 
is far from simple, and after all Troilus does not suffer eternally for his folly; 
but he does suffer for a while, he learns that it is folly, and we are warned against 
“these wrecched worldes appetytes.”” The complexity of the situation is a 
phase of its great humanity, and none knew that better than Chaucer, who 
wrote: “‘Swich fyn his lust, swich fyn hath his noblesse.’’ 

*8See for example: I, Il. 837; III, ll. 733; IV, ll. 260; IV, ll. 1192; V, ll. 
1699. Chaucer found considerable Fortune material in his source, the Filostra- 
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The speech is, therefore, dramatically appropriate to Troilus 
but does not voice the moral of the poem asa whole. To take this 
passage as representative of Chaucer’s own ideas is as logical as 
to take Shakspere’s “Out, out brief candle” as evidence that the 
dramatist believed in universal suicide. Troilus denied the exis- 
tence of free will, but in reality his only bondage has been the sub- 
jection to his own folly. As Boethius puts it: 

For after that they han cast awey hir eyen fro the light of the sovereyn 
soothfastnesse to lower thinges and derke, anon they derken by the cloude 
of ignoraunce and ben troubled by felonous talents; to the whiche talents whan 
they aprochen and asenten, they hepen and encresen the servage which they 
han ioyned to hem-self; and in this manere they ben caitifs fro hir propre liber- 


239 


tee.’ 


Obviously, however, Chaucer could not state his moral in this 
fashion; for the Troilus is not a gloomy, heavy tragedy, nor does the 
love affair consist in complete abandonment to “lowe thinges and 


derke”! Such things are a matter of degree. I have no doubt that 


Chaucer’s own sympathies were with his hero, and that he en- 
joyed the lovers and was heart and soul with them in their dif- 
ficulties; but I believe that his sense of moral values was never 
jostled by his emotional interest and that he never dreamed for an 


instant of a code of “higher morality.” He does not say, to be 
sure, that Troilus had cast his “eyen fro the light of the sovereyn 
soothfastnesse,” but he does bid young folk to do the opposite: 


“And of your herte up-casteth the visage 
To thilke god that after his image 
You made.’’*® 


We are now left with the problem of Usk’s complimentary 
reference to Troilus’s speech. Usk’s comment that here Chaucer 


to, which is really a sentimental tragedy due to the workings of the element of 
chance; but he deliberately altered his version of the story by adding the Chris- 
tian Conception of Fortuna the “executrice of wierdes’’: see III, ll. 617 ff., 
and V, ll. 1541 ff. In his poem, therefore, the whole course of events, in so 
far as it is outside of human power, moves according to the rule of Jove. What- 
ever are the motives of the guiding force, it is not capricious; and I intend to 
show in this article how largely the element of human will enters into, and was 
thus meant to enter into, the development of the tragedy. Troilus and Criseyde 
become responsible for their own doom. To the quotation from Lea above, 
one may add the speech of Argante in the Fourberies of Scapin (Act I, Sc. iv). 

39 Chaucer’s Boethius, V, pr. IT, ll. 24-30. 

40'V, ll. 1838-40. 
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has “at the ful this question (of predestination) assoyled,” must 
mean one of two things, if it is sincere. Either Usk must refer to 
the solution given by the entire poem and so not specifically to the 
monologue of Troilus, and this seems improbable; or he must have 
taken the speech to be sufficient unto itself because he, Thomas 
Usk, was a fatalist. The latter possibility is not promising when 
we read one of the speaker’s remarks in the Testament: “So that 
now me thinketh, that prescience of god and free arbitrement with- 
outen any repugnaunce acorden.” The safest inference, to my 
mind, is that Usk’s reference is not based upon any deep considera- 
tion at all, but that it is merely a sample of his skill in unctious 
flattery.“ As to Speght’s reference later, it is obvious that that 
does not bear on the question either way except in so far as it shows 
Speght’s own interest in the passage. 

What, then, were Chaucer’s own ideas on the subject of fate 
and free will? I cannot here enter into this problem fully, because 
it would require a study of his use of Fate, Fortune, and divine 
predestination in the schemes of all his works. He certainly 
seems to have had a steady interest in the question, perhaps 
stimulated by the vivid discussion in the Consolatio. It might 
be urged that Troilus’s speech is not the only place where he gives 
utterance to deterministic doctrines: in the Knight’s Tale we read 
in the speech of Arcite: 

~ Allas, why pleynen folk so in commune 

Of purveyaunce of God, or of fortune, 

That yeveth hem ful ofte in many a gyse 
Wel bettre than they can hem-sel devyse?’’* 


‘ 


Here again we find, it might be said, that “purveyaunce of god”’ 
or Fortune actually do give man’s destiny to man, and although 
this passage too may be fitted dramatically to its setting yet this 
is the second time that the poet has found an opportunity to express 
these views. This argument proves unsound, however, when we 
remember that no one denied that much of man’s destiny did come 


“1 Test., III, chap. IV, ll. 236-38. Cf. also ITI, IX, ll. 5-7. Usk was no 
i 


profound thinker, as one may gather from his account of the origin of evil 
(ll. 264-7, ch. IV); but after all he was not deadly in earnest in any part of his 
treatise. 

“ Bradley suggested that Usk complimented Chaucer in hopes of aid. 
See Athen., 1897, I, p. 184. 

® A 1251-54. 
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from God: the Church in fact laid stress on this point as a part of 
the doctrine of God’s grace. The essential part was not to omit 
the doctrine of man’s free will, and it is this omission of which 
Troilus is peculiarly guilty. In general in regard to the poet’s 
own views, if impressions are to count for anything, I suspect from 
Chaucer’s dismissal of the subject in the Knight’s Tale, his turning 
of the argument in the Troilus, and his humorous reference to it 
in the Nonnes Preestes Tale, that so far as laymen were concerned, 
he thought that the subject had been laboured a good deal more 
than was necessary or fruitful.“ 

I have now dealt with all the points proposed at the beginning 
of this paper except one. No one apparently has ever felt that 
Troilus’s speech is anything but an anachronism, even if a for- 
givable one. A distinction should have been made in this criticism, 
however, in its relation to subject-matter and to method. In 
regard to the former, I very much doubt whether the accusation 
is just; for it seems reasonable to suppose that in Trojan times, as 
much as in the middle ages or in our own day for that matter, there 
was a discussion of something corresponding to fate and free will. 
In regard to the method of the speech, one must admit that the 
system of logic employed seems more characteristic of the Church 
Fathers than of the Trojan youth. But it must be remembered 
that the young man of the middle ages probably adopted some of 
the methods of the scholastics when he had a particular reason to 
strive for soundness: in his day those methods seemed after all 
to be the best form, and they certainly represented the form with 
which he was most familiar. And can we not go even a step 


“ After writing this discussion of Chaucer’s own ideas, I was interested 
to find that Fansler in his study of the problem (Chauc. and the Roman de la 
Rose, pp. 210 ff.) had come to practically the same conclusion. In part he 
says: “We are inclined to judge, however, that for practical living the poet 
believed in the freedom of man to do right or wrong as he chose.”” Compare 
on the other hand B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Pilosophy of 
Boethius, Princeton Univ. Pres, 1917, p. 79 f., who thinks differently. 

The long monologues such as we find in the Roman de la Rose are not of 
point here, because Jean de Meun was simply turning a very neat allegory 
into an encyclopaedia in the style of the de Nuptiis of Martianus Capella. A 
really analogous case seems to be found in Alexander’s speech in Chretien’s 
Cliges where he debates the pro’s and con’s of how love could enter one’s heart 
without wounding one’s eyes in the process. Of course the mediaeval epics 
were not attempting to be true to the ancient spirit, possibly because they had 
not conceived of such a spirit. The methods of the poets are certainly no more 
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further? If the speech shows a peculiar earnestness which would 
naturally express itself in the unusual care in detail and in the 
repetitiousness so common to the scholastic writings, but which 
might reveal those same traits in any age even without scholastic 
influence, its appropriateness then becomes a question of its rela- 
tion to the mood of the speaker and the charge of anachronism 
falls to the ground. 

To establish this final point in regard to the monologue of 
Troilus requires considerable delicacy. It must be observed that 
if I fail to make myself clear in this particular, the points already 
made will be in no way affected. I have the double difficulty of 
tracing Chaucer’s steps in the operation of a piece of alchemy and 
of persuading my readers that the final product is gold. I have 
also that worst task of all—the discovering of humor where none 
has been seen before. I can only ask the reader first to follow my 
discussion closely and then with my interpretation in mind to 
reread the passage in its proper setting in Chaucer. 

Let us now see how the speech develops. In his despair Troilus 
feels that he is “but loren,” he goes to the temple to pray and finds 
no consolation, and his first outburst comes from his feelings, not 
from his intellect: 


For al that comth, comth by necessitee; 


Thus to be lorn, it is my destinee.”’” 


1 the methods of the eighteenth century in modernizing 


Shaksper not find classical restraint in the lament of Isméne in the 


Roman de Thebes; the inconsistencies of Lydgate are delightful in turning 


Amphiaraus into an “olde bisshop” who goes down to hell, we are told in 


one place, ‘‘only of fate’’ but later we read: ‘Lo here the mede of ydolatrie”’ 
and thus the devil paid him “‘for his old outrages.” But these elements and 
this style were familiar to the middle ages, and after all, romance is usually not 
the worse for a little realism. The process is familiar enough in a composite 
of Theban and English life in Shakspere. Professor Kittredge has remarked: 
“We have already accepted Troilus as a mediaeval knight and a mediaeval 
lover, and we cannot take umbrage at his praying like a man of the middle 
ages, or arguing with himself in the mediaeval manner,’’ (Chaucer and his 
Poetry, p. 116.) In part the present paper is a development of the views ex- 
pressed in Professor Kittredge’s book; and before attempting to publish, the 
writer submitted his article to Mr. Kittredge, who, in response, gave him the 
benefit of a most generous and detailed criticism. 
# TV, ll. 958-59. 
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First the feeling of his destruction and then of the inevitableness 
of it; one thought has suggested the other and here is the germ of 
all that follows. He is glad to have something, especially some- 
thing external, to accuse; for his chief purpose is to exonerate him- 
self in order to justify his self-pity. So he proceeds, “ For certaynly, 
this wot I wel,”’ and the whole game is begun: he remembers the 
scholastic discussion on the subject, the opposing views, and the 
possible inferences and conclusions. It is a splendid beginning, 
humanly real in every way. 

He remembers the paradox between the dogma of divine pre- 
science and that of human free will, and he applies it at once to 
his own case: 

~ That for-sight of divyne purveyaunce 
Hath seyn alwey me to for-gon Criseyde.”’” 


Then, as I have shown, he points out that doubtless God takes 
human merit into consideration; but the inference of this state- 
ment is that, merit or no merit, God has doomed Troilus to des- 
truction and he has had no real fighting chance in the matter. 
After all, he says, clerks are divided on this subject of destiny and 


free will: some hold to the one and some to the other. Thereafter 
follows almost to the end of Troilus’s speech a pretty close render- 
ing of the section from Boethius,** and sometimes Chaucer echoes 
the very language of his own translation, which probably he had 
already made.® 


7 L]. 961-62. 

# TC IV, ll. 974-980 — Chauecer’s Boethius, V, pr. ITI, ll. 7-12; TC ll. 981- 
987 — B ll. 12-18; TC Il. 988-994 (except for the wording of “‘fals and foul and 
wikked corsednesse”) — B. ll. 17-19; TC ll. 991-994 — cf. B. ll. 85-89; TC 
ll. 997-1001 — B. ll. 22-26; TC ll. 1002-1022 (except for “‘al falle it foule or 
faire’’) — B. ll. 26-39; TC ll. 1023-28 — B. ll. 39-41; TC ll. 1030-1043 (except 
for the shift to the general “‘you”) — B. ll. 41-51; TC Il. 1044-47 — B. Il. 51-53; 
TC ll. 1051-1078 — B. ll. 53-71. Cf. B. L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Cons. of 
Philos. etc., p. 139, and pp. 73 ff. It should be noted that the Boethian dis- 
cussion also appears in the Roman de la Rose and that there Reason continues 
the argument, as in Boethius Philosophy does, to prove the freedom of the 
human will. See Fansler (Chaucer and the R.d.l. R.), pp. 210 ff. 

49 Cf. especially, TC IV, ll. 985-86 — B. V. pr. ITI, ll. 15-18; TC 11. 1009- 
10 — B. ll. 30-32; TC ll. 1016-17 (where he again makes the mistake pointed 
out by Skeat, Troilus, p. 491) — B. ll. 35-36; TC ll. 1045-47 — B. Il. 51-53. 
See Jefferson, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 
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“What clerks,” says Troilus, “am I to follow? For some of 
them say that if God has foreseen everything, then everything 
must happen according to the way he has foreseen it, and so we have 
no free will,” (ll. 974-980). The next two stanzas are devoted to 
an elucidation of this argument: if God has perfectly foreseen our 
deeds and our thoughts, we can have only such deeds and thoughts 
as He has known we were going to have; otherwise His prescience 
would be imperfect and we must not believe such heresy as that, 
(ll. 981-994). Although practically the same statements are found 
in Boethius, the setting here is of course different and the effect 
is that of Troilus becoming perhaps wordy and even repetitious 
but extremely anxious to be logically clear and correct. “Other 
eminent clerks,” he continues, and his reference to them is perhaps 
just a trifle flippant or bitter: 

~ Somme 


That han hir top ful heigh and smothe y-shore,’’®® 


“other eminent clerks hold that prescience is not the cause of the 
happening of events, but that since something is going to happen, 
therefore God must foreknow it,” (ll. 995-1001). “So necessity 
falls on the other side of the proposition, (Ill. 1002-1008); and the 
whole issue reduces itself to a matter of the order of causes—whether 
the prescience of God is the cause of the happening of events, or 
whether the necessary happening of events is the cause of the pre- 
science,”’ (ll. 1009-1015). 

“But,” he says, “I will not bother with the order of causes. 
The upshot of it all, whichever way you take the causes, is the 
same: I know surely that the happening of things which are fore- 
seen, is necessary, although it may not seem that prescience causes 
them—for better or worse,”’ (Il. 1016-1022). This stanza intro- 
duces the first marked touch of what I have called the dramatic 
quality of the speech; but if this quality is not clear already, I 
must make it clearer by analyzing the psychology of Troilus at 
this part of his argument. Roughly put, his course of thought 
is as ollows: “One school of clerks says that prescience makes the 
happfening of events necessary; another says that the necessary 
happening of events causes the prescience. In either case (waiving 
all fine logic) I am sure of one thing anyhow: what is known ahead 
of time must happen—whether foreseeing it causes it or not.” 


507.1. 995-96, 
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The first proposition (of which he says he is sure) he states with 
dogged determination because it is about that truth that he most 
cares; and his second proposition—“ although it does not seem that 
prescience causes the events’’—is uttered in deference to the logic 
of the case: in fact, is added somewhat as an afterthought. The 
total effect to the casual listener is indeed strange: “The fact that 
something is foreseen means that it must happen, although, if 
logicians are right, it does not happen because of the fact that it is 
foreseen”! Such a verbal contradiction, surprising in itself, suits 
splendidly the dramatic effect of which I am speaking; and yet 
at the same time, we are able to see by what mental processes 
Troilus got there. A man does not wilfully leap into such a contra- 
diction. Troilus is arguing very solemnly indeed, determined not 
to slip, and although perhaps a little conscious that he may seem 
confusing, he is all the more grim about it. His last desperate 
“Al falle it foule or faire,” shows that he thinks he has gained his 
point. 

He then proceeds to give the figure of one man’s sitting on a 
seat and another man’s observing him there. Whether this figure 
be considered logically sound or not (Troilus substitutes the neces- 
sity of the fact of sitting and of seeing for the sureness of divine 
vision which has no place in this general application of the argu- 
ment), the figure in each of its two forms must certainly seem highly 
ludicrous—especially in the wording into which Troilus occasionally 
stumbles. And here for once, Troilus gets thoroughly confused 
himself. “If you see a man sitting on a seat, and if he is actually 
sitting there, then your opinion that he is sitting there must be 
true.” He is now up to his neck in the complexity of the argu- 
ment; stating the reverse of this case will take very careful thought 
indeed to make no error in the argument: 


And ferther-over now ayenward yit,” 


he says. “Beside, notwithstanding this point, however,”—the 
jargon of a self-conscious beginner in the study of logic and co- 
herence, as any teacher of first-year English will recognize." In 


‘Such jargon is also rather characteristic of scholastic discussion, and 
perhaps Chaucer had this partly in mind. Compare for example such language 
as in Bradwardine (DCD, Savile, p. 646 A): “Non est enim propter quid, nec 
quia, quoniam nec A causa ad effectum nec e contra.” The lingo, however 
intelligible to a professional philosopher in the middle ages, is enough to pro- 
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Boethius the transition to the other half of the argument is quite 
simple: “And on the other hand it is also true of the reverse 
case”—“ And ayeinward also is it of the contrarye.”™ Troilus, 
however, fights on: “Beside—now—on the other hand—still, 


just see!—it’s exactly the same with the counterpart of this— 


that is to say,”’ (he gulps once more) “ now listen, for I’m not going 
to take long,” (he is talking aloud to himself and forgets the charac- 
ter of his audience*),—“‘I say,” and at last for a moment he is on 
his feet again. 


' And ferther-over now ayenward yit, 
Lo, right so it is of the part contrarie, 
As thus—now herkne, for I wol not tarie— 


I seye, that if,” etc. (Il. 1027-30). 


voke the irritation and humor of the general reader. Chaucer would not be 
exactly satirizing scholastic methods if he so copied their weaknesses; he would 
be merely showing once more that his sense of humor accompanied him wherever 
he went. 

8° B. V, pr. III, 1. 41. 

53 This line has been taken as evidence that “‘Chaucer through interest in 
the subject may have forgotten that Troilus is the speaker and momentarily 
have assumed that position for himself. The inconsistency may also result 
from Chaucer’s overlooking the point in a revision of the poem,” Jefferson, 
Chaucer and the Cons. of Philos. etc., p. 75, n. 49. (See also Fansler, Ch. and 
the R.d.l. R., p.213.) These explanations seem to me little short of preposter- 
ous: they neglect the fact that Chaucer was an artist and generally misinterpret 
the passage as giving Chaucer’s own views. On this last point, however, it 
is only fair to add a note on a matter discovered by Root in his study of the 
manuscript evidence on the free will passage (The Textual Tradition of Chaucer’s 
T., pp. 216 ff.) The St. John’s Coll. MS LI] has a space between stanzas 154-55 
for sixteen stanza spaces with a note in a contemporary hand: “her faileth. 
thyng yt is nat yt made.” The writing, according to Root, seems to be that of 
the scribe. Perhaps, then, Chaucer did intend to add the rest of the discussion 
from Boethius; if that is the case, all my interpretation falls to the ground 
But perhaps the scribe or some fifteenth century writer intended to do so: the 
MS contains (in a sixteenth century hand) Henryson’s completion of the story 
in the Testament of Criseide. Root offers, however, a still better explanation. 
He thinks the note and space may go back to an ancestor of the MS in which 
2 larger blank had been left for the entire free will passage; later the eighteen 
stanzas were written in and the note was not erased. If this is the case, the 
scribe of this parent MS must have been in very close communication with 
Chaucer, and Root’s ingenious suggestion involves thus its own difficulties. 
Whatever the explanation of the note, the passage seems finished as it is, and 
it seems hard to think how Philosophy’s reply could be logically incorporated. 
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If I exaggerate, it is only slightly and I do it to make my point 
thoroughly clear; for it seems to me a distinct and subtle dramatic 
touch which should be more generally appreciated. 

The figure of the man sitting and of his observer is used, from 
a logical point of view, to illustrate the argument drawn from the 
two opposed schools which has already been cited; and the result 
is the same. “The fact of his sitting may be the cause of the 
truth of one’s seeing him, but necessity plays a part on both sides 
of the proposition. So in the same way I may reason about God’s 
prescience,”’ (Il. 1023-1047). Then Troilus adds (not from Boe- 
thius), “Wherefore men can see that what happens on earth, hap- 
pens necessarily,” (Il. 1048-50). 

Having shown the strong element of necessity in human affairs 
Troilus goes back to the order of causes. To make the conclusion 
that is of most importance to him, he must restate the whole situa- 
tion: “Although a thing is foreseen because it is going to happen 
and does not happen because it is foreseen, yet it follows necessarily 
either that what is to come be foreseen or else that what is foreseen 
necessarily happen,” (ll. 1051-57). This statement would cer- 
tainly be a staggerer for the casual listener—or we may say, reader! 
He is simply pointing out once more the necessary part that neces- 
sity plays (!), but he does it in what certainly sounds like rubbish 
or, at best, self-contradiction. The last clause certainly seem 
impossible after what is granted in the first. Muddled as he 
seems, however, Troilus is working his way through the involutions 
and we can see both his way into and his way out of the apparent 
contradiction. The boy is having a hard time of it, but he gets 
there! “This necessity in either case destroys our free will. And 
to return to the order of causes, it would be wrong to say that the 
happening of temporal events causes God’s prescience. What 
kind of thinking should I be guilty of, if I thought that all the 
events of the world that have ever happened were the cause of that 
sovreign Foreknowledge?”’ (ll. 1058-71). 

He has now made his point and made it definitely. But he 
continues: 


“ . ” 
And over al this, yet seye I more herto, 


and he puts this with rather broad confidence, having achieved his 
goal in his own mind. Then he goes on apparently to repeat the 
gist of the whole matter once more! “Just as when I know there 
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is a thing, that thing must necessarily be true; so when I know of a 
coming event, it must likewise come. And so the happening of 
events which are foreknown, cannot be avoided,” (ll. 1072-78) 
He repeats all this, to be sure, to take up the alternative problem 
as to whether God’s foreknowledge causes the events, since the 
reverse is not true; but the proposition is put so weakly that it 
sounds fallacious (how certain is the knowledge that “I,” the speak- 
er, know? Troilus does not give the corrective to this that is 
found in Boethius) and it gives merely the impression of stating 
the old argument once more: God foresees events; therefore they 
must happen; therefore man has no free will. 

This argument Troilus has found occasion, for one reason or 
another, to state about four times.** To one who cannot follow 
his thought closely (and it would be an unusual reader or listener 
who could at the first reading!) he seems to repeat his idea of the 
part played by necessity at least six times.» In a way his logic 
is straight enough; but the effect of it is at times very much tangled 
as a result of its presentation in a time of emotional stress. To all 
intents and purposes he contradicts himself at least twice, although 
by careful analysis we can see how his mind is moving. In other 
words, Chaucer shows amazing power in keeping both the dramatic 
effect and the psychology of his character true. There is the same 
effect of happy fallacy in Troilus’s speech that we find in a solemn 
and earnest malapropism. Once the boy has succeeded in clearing 
his mind to his own satisfaction, he stops his argument to call on 
Jove to have pity on his sorrow or kill him straightway. He has 
satisfied himself that Jove is running all the affairs of this world: 
why, then, does not the great god run them properly! 

Nothing, it seems to me, could be more beautifully adapted to 
the scene than this speech by Troilus. It is his way of saying 
“T’ve never had a chance,” and he sets out bravely to prove his 
case. It is involved and confusing, but the boy gets bravely 
through with it. He is extraordinarily conscientious at every 
step, and develops his argument with the most elaborate, the most 
scrupulous care. Of course he would be verbose and repetitious 
and longwinded. Pandarus does not take the speech (so far as he 
hears it) as instructive, but comments, “Ey! who seigh ever a 
54 L]. 960-966; ll. 978-980; Il. 1056-59; ll. 1076-78. 

5 TL]. 1002-1008; Il. 1012-1015; ll. 1018-20; Il. 1042-43; ll. 1049-50; ll. 1051- 
56. 
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wys man faren so!” Troilus has certainly been “going on”; and 
nothing could be more delightful, and, I feel, nothing under the cir- 
cumstances could be more like a young man—like Troilus. 


Certain objections to this interpretation will occur to everyone. 
It might be urged that we moderns find more fault with this speech 
than a man in the middle ages would have found. Let us remem- 
ber in answer to that point, however, that Chaucer himself saw the 
humor of the tedious Tale of Melibeus. Again, I may be reminded 
that all this speech was taken pretty much as we find it from Boe- 
thius. In reply to that, I must say that I have not denied all vir- 
tues to the passage. That the argument seems involved or repeti- 
tious in the speech of Troilus does not mean that one is to find 
fault with it for the same reasons in its setting in the Consolatio. 
Chaucer has not represented the full argument as the speaker in 
Boethius gives it; and in Boethius the full scholastic apparatus 
was necessary for logica] reasons—there the speaker is fully justified 
in being so painstaking. Besides, although Chaucer does show a 
sense of the humor of the Tale of Melibeus, he had once seen enough 
value in it to bother to translate it entire. 

I cannot maintain that I have wholly removed the grounds for 
the charge of anachronism. Troilus refers to “clerks” and men- 
tions a discussion which was really in the air in Chaucer’s time. 
But I hope to have reduced these grounds to a minimum: merely 
so to say, to the fact that Chaucer does use certain mechanical 
properties, which to be sure were not genuine antiques, but for the 
use of which he is no more to be censured than for the fact that 
Troilus speaks English rather than Aeolic Greek. He takes a 
discussion which is redolent of the scholastic treatises, although its 
subject was a common topic of controversy among laymen; but he 
metamorphoses it into a completely adequate expression of Troilus’s 
personality and feelings. It is one of those obvious and yet felici- 
tous strokes of which a genius is so strangely capable and in the 
effecting of which it is worth while to watch the genius at work. 


56 Boethius takes up the matter of man’s imperfect knowledge in relation to 
the discussion of prescience in general; (ll. 71-85); and he relates the whole 
matter to vice and virtue, as I have pointed out above. Compared with the 
argument in Boethius, Chaucer’s is in part much more compact, but that does 
not affect the impression it gives of being extremely repetitious and verbose 
in its narrative setting and (with some of Chaucer’s changes) of being very 
much confused. 
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The result shows an almost unparalleled example of Chaucer’s 
balance in his just comprehension of tragedy and his gentle sense 


of humor. 
HowarpD ROLLIN PATCH. 


Bryn Mawr College. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


NEAREK AND REMOTER COGNATES OF GERMAN “ WALD” 


The old and almost abandoned connection of Eng. wild with the 
sept of Germ. wald becomes, after restatement, quite convincing. 
Eng. wold was the range, locus errationis; wild originally meant 
ranging, errans. Cf. OEng. weallian, errare, from the root wel 
(:ul in Lat. ambulare?). The JE. neuter collective wel-t-es- (whence 
Germ. das Wild) is in its formation like Skr. sr6-t-as, stream (fluens). 
—Domesticated cattle (vieh) were designated by the counter term 
pek-es- (in Lat. pecus, see TAPA. 41, 34; AJPh. 34.31), meaning 
bound or band; cf. Lith. banda, herd, and Lat. armentum. The bind- 
ing may have included hobbling, cf. the Berne Scholia to Virgil, G. 
3, 141, cum pascunt (equae) pedibus impeditis; or fencing, as in the 
mediaeval contrast between the park and the forest (forestis, the 
outside), the range and not, save by connotation, the trees; cf. 
Ital. forestiere, stranger. 

A permissible primate of 4Agos grove, is al-twes- (or /-twes-). 
As will appear from the cognates, ‘wes is either a compound suffix 
(tu-+-es); or, in view of Skr. at-as-ém, ge-biisch (of formation like 
Lat. op-er-d), altwes- is from the blending of aliu- and axtes-; or 
of aliu- and ales- (&dn, erratio). The root at, errare, is thoroughly 
attested in Sanskrit, so that Skr. a[/|-éavi, forest, certainly exhibits 














a blend of the synonym roots a/ and af; cf. also Skr. Vat= vat. 

Apropos of Skr. a¢ and at, I raise the question whether the 
later conversion in the medieval and modern dialects of original 
t etc. to ¢ etc. may not have started in one or a few pairs like aft 
and at. — 

Germ. wald and Lat. saltus come from (s)waltu-/s(w)altu-, 
derived from the root a/, compounded with the preverb sw-, co- 
(see TAPA. 44, 107 sq.). The root may have meant ‘errare,’ so 
that sw-aliu- would have meant ‘locus errationis’; but there is a 
root al which means ‘pascere’ (in Lat. alit), so that sw-altus might 
have meant ‘locus pastionis.’ In Goth. alan this root al means 
‘to grow,’ so that swaltus may have meant ‘ge-wachs,’ collectively 
used like Eng. the bush (=gebiisch). The compound root sw-al 
(in Av. xYar) means ‘pasci, frui.’ The two roots a/ may be re- 
solved into one if we define by ‘errare pascentem’ (Anglice, to 
graze=“‘move on devouring”) or by ‘pasci errantem,’ whence 1) 














nasci;: errare Note véue pascit: véuerat pascitur: and véuas 












erra also Lat. nemus and véuos, grove (for pasturage 

(hat the root al, errare, is different from the root el, ire (cf. 
Walde, s.v. ambulo), is not credible; cf. Skr. at defined in the 
Petersburg lexica by ‘gehen, wandern, laufen.” Greek forms in 


- while Latin forms 






If to al. errare, we allow, as in Skr. ai, the connotation, and 





then definition, currere, we may also explain the root s(w)al, to 





leap, in &AAouat and salio, as a compound of al; cf. Germ. laufen, 





currere: Eng. Jeaps, salit. Thus, in conformity with Latin usage, 




























: alius was a ‘run’ (for cattle). 
Latin silva will belong with this group; primate si-sl-ow-d> 
*silua> silva (stlua), cf. Lat. drdus from dridu By a very natural 
figure a clump of trees on a Texas prairie is called an island. Con- 
versely Lith. salava (: sald), island, may originally have been a 


SHVa In Lne steppes. 


[THE Root or Enc. HEATH 





The lexica—I refer particularly to Skeat and Kluge—fight shy 
of identifying the root of kaiti, primate of Eng. heath and Germ. 
heide. Here also the original sense was ‘run’ (for cattle), and the 
root is to be sought in the root of Ki -w, eo; curro, cf. Lat. cieo and 
clius. Alongside of kaité, i.e., Raiti (kaito-), stood—unless we 
operate with dialectic @ from ae—é(i)fo-, in Latin bucétum (also 
bucitum), cattle-run. True, for this analysis Walde enters trivial 
pleas of avoidance. That bia-cétum would be surer if we had the 


simplex *cétum may be granted, but surely Walde does not deny 


survivals in composition of words not attested as simplicia. As for 


Brugmann’s bi<c>étum after ilic-étum, the grounds for this 
analogy are as fantastic as though one fashioned in modern Eng- 


lish a cowbery to match shrubbery. 


WINTER= YEAR, AND THE NORTHERN HABITAT OF THE INDO- 
EUROPEANS 


The definition of Av. ayan-/ayar- by iter solis, whence the daily 
journey (journée) of the sun, day, seems to me beyond question. 
Dies it, cf. Horace’s quotquot eunt dies and gratior it dies. Also 
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note Skr. dyanam, iter, but specifically of either half-yearly journey 
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of the sun from solstice to solstice. The sun’s full yearly journey 
is similarly designated by Goth. jer, Av. ydr(?), from the root in 
the form y-é-. From the root g#é, discedere, in Germ. gehen (see 
Walde,’ p. 256), we have Skr. #dyand-, year, not to be separated 
from the differently graded Av. zayan-, winter. The winter half- 
year was the going away of the sun, and ‘winter’ was an earlier 
sense than ‘year.’ For the extension to the whole year we have 
the analogy of English fifty winters for fifty years. Also cf. Lat. 
bimus, from “bdi-kimus, two years old; ONorse gymbr, year- 
ling>lamb. The designation of winter (zayan-) and snow (xwr) 
and storm (Lat. hiems) by words that originally meant abitus solis 
points to a northern habitat.—The sun’s yearly journey may also 
be designated by Goth. apn, year, from a primate otnom: Skr. 
dtati, errat (root et, see TAPA, 44, 116). We may explain the a of 
annus if we derive it from haplologic ad-[od|nos (dn from tm) 
Goth at-apni, year. On [s}w-etes , year, see the last reference. 
But the abn group may refer to an annual nomadic migration, or 
even to the shift of tillage from year to year (cf. e.g., Caesar, Bell. 
Gall. 6.22). 
EpwIn W. Fay. 

University of Texas. 
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TWO FUGITIVE POEMS OF PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 








A few years ago the writer found among a collection of old 
MSS and newspaper clippings in a Virginia home, several poems 
of the Charleston poet, Tinrod, and a larger number by his friend 
and fellow citizen, Paul Hamilton Hayne, which had apparently 
been lost to sight altogether, and which are not included in any 
of the editions of the two poets’ works. 









Most of these poems, with a description of their sources, have 
been printed in the South Atlantic Quarterly... Two by Hayne were, 
however, omitted from publication. Though Hayne may be 
destined eventually to a measure of obscurity, yet his work as an 
American writer, and as a link in American literary history is 
such that any reputable production of his should be made public. 
The poems are as follows: 
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“Written for the Illustrated News”’ 


POEMS OF THE WAR 
By Pau H. Hayne 
Scenes 

Oh, God! if gifted with an angel’s flight, 
And somewhat of an angel’s mystic sight, 
*Twere our(s] to pass this bleeding country over, 
What visions would those piercing orbs discover! 
What horrors branded on the shrinking brain 
Would burn, and burn, like Purgatorial pain, 
Thrilling throughout our consciousness—to rise 
In nightmare terror on our sleeping eyes! 
Nay! tho’ our flight be fancy’s, and our view 
But owns the magic of an insight true, 
We well may pause and tremble as we see 
Revived, in all their shame and infamy, 
The cruel orgies of that later day 
Of Rome, which knew the Borgia’s brutal sway, 





Ere Rome sunk to perdition————! 

But with these 
Are mingled tenderer scenes and images, 
Mournful as any Shakespeare pitying wrought 
On the dim canvass of pathetic thought: 
[Gap of one line here] 
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Farewells! whereat no scorching tears are shed, 
Mute claspings of the brave, untimely dead, 

Calm hero bearings, tho’ the heart be broke, 

And the soul withered at the lightning stroke 

Of Supreme Grief!—unconscious children playing, 
Despite a father’s corse, a mother’s praying; 

Fair maidens, smiling on despair to make 

A lover’s death-bed softer for love’s sake, 

And all home’s fragrant ministries that bring 

Full blooms and odors (like a sudden spring 

Born in mid-winter) to the sufferer’s room, 
Wafting both light and sweetness thro’ the gloom! 
{ [Gap of one line here] 
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Yet o’ver it all, pierce tumult and false calm, 
Unseen, but sovereign, rules the dread “I am 
His prescience guides the complex threads of Fate, 
His mercy will not leave us desolate, 

For in our blood, and tears, our pain, and sorrow, 
Rest the rich germs of some sublime to-morrow! 


” 





From the Charleston Mercury 
THE KENTUCKY PARTISAN 
By Paut H. Hayne 
Hath the wily swamp Fox 
Come again to earth? 
Hath the soul of Sumter 
Owned a second birth? 
From the Western hill slopes 
Starts a hero form, 
Stalworth, like the oak tree, 
Tameless, like the storm! 
His! an eye of lightning! 
His! a heart of steel! 
Flashing deadly vengeance, 
Thrilled with fiery zeal! 
Hound him down, ye Minions! 
Seize him—if ye can, 
But wo worth the Hireling knave 
Who meets him, man to man! 





Well done! gallant Morgan! 
Strike with might and main, 
Till the fair fields redden 
With a gory rain; 

Smite them by the roadside, 
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Smite them in the wood, 
By the lonely valley, 
And the purpling flood; 
’Neath the mystic starlight, 
’Neath the glare of day, 
Harrass, sting, affright them, 
Scatter them, and say:— 
Beard, who durst, our Chieftain! 
Bind them—if ye can— 
But wo worth the Hessian thief 
Who meets him, man to man! 


There’s a lurid Purpose, 
Brooding in his breast, 
Born of solemn Passion, 
And a deep unrest; 

For our ruined homesteads, 
And our ravaged land, 

For our women outraged 
By the dastard hand, 

For our thousand sorrows 
And our untold shame, 

For our blighted harvests, 
For our towns aflame— 

He has sworn (and recks not 
Who may cross his path)— 
That the foe shall feel him 
In his torrid wrath— 
That, while will and spirit 
Hold one spark of life, 
Blood shall stain his broad sword, 
Blood shall wet his knife: 
On! ye Hessian Horsemen! 
Crush him—if ye can! 


But wo worth your staunchest slave 
Who meets him, man to man! 


Tis no time for pleasure! 
Doff the silken vest! 

Up! my men! and follow 
Marin of the West! 

Strike with him for freedom! 
Strike with main and might, 
’Neath the noonday splendor, 
’Neath the gloom of night— 
Strike by rock and roadside, 
Strike in wold and wood! 
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By the shadowy valley, 
By the purpling flood; 
On! where Morgan’s war horse 
Thunders in the van! 
God! who would not gladly die 
Beside that glorious man! 


Hath the wily Swamp Fox 
Came again to earth? 

Hath the soul of Sumter 
Owned a second birth? 

From the Western hill slopes 

t Starts a hero form, 

I Stalworth, like the oak tree, 

Restless, like the storm! 

; His! an eye of lightning! 

His! a heart of steel! 

j Flashing deadly vengeance! 
Thrilled with fiery zeal! 
Hound him down, ye Robbers! 
Slay him—if ye can! 

But wo worth the hireling knave 


neers 


Who meets him, man to man! 
Charleston, March 29th, 1862. 


JAMEs ROUTH. 
Tulane University. 











REVIEWS AND NOTES 


DER ALRAUN, ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde von Adolf 
Taylor Starck. Baltimore, 1917. New York University. 
Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs. No 
14. 

Die Arbeit Starcks gehért in das Gebiet der Volkskunde, jener 
jungen Wissenschaft, die so viele, Berufene und Unberufene, in 
ihren Bannkreis zu ziehen verstanden hat. Das Arbeitsfeld hat 
gewiss etwas Verlockendes auch fiir die niichternste Natur, aber 
das Arbeitsmaterial hat fiir den Uneingeweihten etwas Erdriicken- 
des, Entmutigendes. Wer es daher wagt, trotzdem sich auf diesem 
viel umstrittenen Gebiet herumzutummeln, dem darf man jedenfalls 
den Vorwurf nicht machen, dass er vor Hindernissen der verschieden- 
sten Art zuriickschrecke. 

Was ist der Alraun und was ist die Summe der Sage, die sich um 
ihn unter dem Volke krystallisiert hat. Ich nehme an, dass es man- 
chem meiner Kollegen gehen wird wie mir selber, dass ihm wenig 
oder garnichts von dem mit dem Alraun in Verbindung gebrachten 
Sagenstoff bekannt sein wird. Zur Orientierung und um die Auf- 
merksamkeit im allgemeinen auf die Pflanzensagenkunde zu lenken, 
schicke ich der Besprechung von Starcks Arbeit das voraus, was 
die Gebriider Grimm, die tiefen Kenner der deutschen Volksseele, 
dariiber in ihrem epochemachenden Werke, Deutsche Sagen, 3. 
Ausgabe, Berlin 1891 unter No. 84 geben. “Wenn ein Erbdieb,” 
heisst es da, “dem das Stehlen durch Herkunft aus einem Diebsge- 
schlechte angeboren ist, oder dessen Mutter, als sie mit ihm schwan- 
ger ging, gestohlen, wenigstens gross Geliisten dazu gehabt (nach 
anderen, wenn er zwar ein unschuldiger Mensch, in der Tortur 
aber sich fiir einen Dieb bekennet) und der ein reiner Jiingling ist, 
gehingt wird und das Wasser lisst (aut sperma in terram effundit), 
so wichst an dem Ort der Alraun oder das Galgenmdnnlein. Oben 
hat es breite Blatter und gelbe Blumen. Bei der Ausgrabung 
desselben ist grosse Gefahr, denn wenn er herausgerissen wird, 
aichzt, heult und schreit er so entsetzlich, dass der, welcher ihn 
ausgraibt, alsbald sterben muss. Um ihn daher zu erlangen, 
muss man am Freitag vor Sonnenaufgang, nachdem man die 
Ohren mit Baumwolle, Wachs oder Pech wohl verstopft, mit 
einem ganz schwarzen Hund, der keinen anderen Flecken am 
ganzen Leibe haben darf, hinausgehen, drei Kreuze iiber den 
Alraun machen und die Erde ringsum abgraben, so dass die 
Wurzel nur noch mit kleinen Fasern in der Erde stehen bleibt. 
Danach muss man sie mit einer Schnur dem Hund an den 
Schwanz binden, ihm ein Stiick Brod zeigen (oder ein Stiick 
Fleisch vorhalten) und eilig davon laufen. Der Hund, nach 
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dem Brote (oder Fleische) gierig, folgt und zieht die Wurzel heraus, 
faillt aber, von ihrem fchzenden Geschrei getroffen, alsbald tot 
hin. Hierauf nimmt man sie auf, wischt sie mit rotem Wein 
sauber ab, wickelt sie in weiss und rotes Seidenzeug, legt sie 
in ein Kistlein, badet sie alle Freitag and gibt ihr alle Neumond 
ein neues weisses Hemdlein. Fragt man nun den Alraun, so ant- 
wortet er und offenbart zukiinftige und heimliche Dinge zu Wohl- 
fahrt und Gedeihen Der Besitzer hat von nun an keine Feinde, 
kann nicht arm werden, und hat er keine Kinder, so kommt Kinder- 
segen. Ein Stiick Geld, das man ihm nachts zulegt, findet man 
am Morgen doppelt; will man lange seines Dienstes geniessen und 
sicher gehen, damit er nicht abstehe und sterbe, so iiberlade man 
ihn nicht: einen halben Taler mag man kiihnlich alle Nacht ihm 
zulegen, das héchste ist ein Dukaten, doch nicht immer, sondern 
selten.”’ 

“Wenn der Besitzer des Galgenminnleins stirbt, so erbt es der 
jiingste Sohn, muss aber dem Vater ein Stiick Brot und ein Stiick 
Geld in den Sarg legen und mit begraben lassen. Stirbt der 
Erbe vor dem Vater, so fillt es dem iltesten Sohn anheim, aber 
der jiingste muss ebenso mit Brot und Geld begraben werden.” 

Mit geringfiigigen Abweichungen ist die Sage nachgewiesen 
in allen Teilen Deutschlands, aber auch in Skandinavien, Island, 
England, Russland und den romanischen Lindern. Was Grimm 
giebt ist eine Zusammenfassung aller Motive der Sage vom Alraun. 

Dass eine solche Sage die Aufmerksamkeit von Gelehrten und 
Ungelehrten immer und immer wieder auf sich gelenkt hat, darf 
uns kaum wundern, auch dass sie nicht nur im Volksglauben, son- 
dern auch in der Literatur aller der vorhingenannten abendlin- 
dischen Vélker Behandlung gefunden hat. Botaniker, Mediziner, 
Volkskundler und Sprachforscher haben sich gerne und liebevoll 
seit Jahrhunderten mit der Sage beschiaftigt. In der Literatur 
iiber den Alraun, das Galgenmiinnlein oder die Mandragora der 
Arzte finden wir die Namen der bedeutendsten Forscher auf dem 
Gebiete der Sagenforschung und Mythologie, der Anthropologie, 
Ethnographie und Urgeschichte, der Medizin, der Botanik, der 
Sittengeschichte, der Sprache und Altertumkunde, die Gebriider 
Grimm, Wuttke, von Luschan, Meyer, Perger, Friedlander, Brugsch, 
Sdhns, u.a. 

Fine der letzten Arbeiten, die fiir uns Germanisten von besonde- 
rem Interesse ist, ist die von Alfred Schlosser. Die Sage vom Galgen- 
minnlein im Volksglauben und in der Literatur, eine Doktorarbeit 
der Universitat Miinster aus dem Jahre 1912. Sie erhalt besondere 
Bedeutung dadurch, dass Starck gerade weil er in Schlossers Arbeit 
eher einen Riickschritt als einen Fortschritt verzeichnen zu miissen 
glaubte, sich veranlasst sah, die Sage vom Alraun nochmals von 
einem neuen Gerichtswinkel aus zu betrachten. Schlosser ist 
ausgesprochener Verfechter der von Kuhn und Schwartz ver- 
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tretenen Ansicht, dass die Mythologie der Indogermanen nichts 
anderes sei, als das Resultat eines Wechselspiels zwischen den 
Naturerscheinungen und der E‘nbildungskraft der Naturvdélker. 
Und wenn Schlosser auch sehr wohl weiss, dass diese Art der Betrach- 
tungen durch neuere Forscher als einseitig erfunden und in Miskredit 
gebracht worden ist, so schliesst er sich doch derselben Methode 
an, weil sie unendlich viel helles Licht auf die Beziehungen zwischen 
den indogermanischen Vélkern, wie den Indern, Griechen, Rémern 
und Germanen geworfen hat. Hiergegen nimmt Starck in seiner 
Arbeit Stellung, denn er gehért einer anderen, niichterneren Schule 
an, er will von den Theorien von Kuhn u. Schwartz iiber den 
indogermanischen Ursprung deutschen Volksaberglaubens nichts 
wissen. Er stellt sich die Aufgabe an einer Pflanzensage, der vom 
Alraun, darzutun, wie sich verschiedene medizinische Vorschriften 
vom hohen Altertume an im Volksmunde fortgeerbt haben, und 
so den Beweis zu liefern gegen Schlosser, dass einige Ziige des 
Alraunglaubens nicht etwa mythologischen Ursprungs sind, sondern 
direkt auf die vom rein praktischen, professionellen Standpunkte 
aus gegebenen Anweisungen und Vorschriften der alten Arzte 
zuriickgehen. Starck glaubt, dass die Forschung auf diesem Gebiete 
der Volkskunde, der Pflanzensagenkunde, nur dann vorwirts kom- 
men kénne, wenn alle Pflanzensagen unter Heranziehung und Ver- 
gleichung der griechischen und arabischen botanischen Schriften, 
besonders der des Theophrast, einer griindlichen Priifung unter- 
zogen werden. _ Fiir die Griindlichkeit, mit der Starck hier vorgeht, 
fiir die peinliche Genauigkeit, mit welcher er alle die hier hinein- 
schlagende Literatur, vielfach alte wertvolle Werke, die ihm nur 
auf europiischen Bibliotheken zugiinglich waren, ausgezogen und 
durchgearbeitet hat, gebiihrt ihm ohne Frage der Dank seiner 
Mitforscher. 

Im 2. Kapitel seiner Arbeit behandelt er die Mandragora in 
Griechenland und im nahen Orient, Paliistina, Persien, Nordafrika. 
Wir erfahren, dass die Mandragora den Griechen als betaubende, 
narkotische Pflanze bekannt war, auch die menschendhnliche 
Form der Wurzel ihre Aufmerksamkeit erregte. 

Aus Hippokrates, Xenophon, Plato und Lucian werden hier- 
fiir Belege gebracht. Aus der Materia Medica des Dioskorides 
(geboren 50 n. Chr.) bringt er dann die genauen Anweisungen zum 
Gebrauche der Pflanze in der Medizin. 

Starck weist darauf hin, dass dem Gelehrten nur daran liegt, 
den Wert der Pflanze fiir die medizinische Wissenschaft darzutun, 
dass er auf der anderen Seite aber den damit verbundenen Aber- 
glauben, wenn ein solcher tiberhaupt existierte, ganz und gar un- 
beriicksichtigt lasst. 

Grésseren Wert legt Starck anscheinend auf die Werke des 
Theophrast, der bereits 400 Jahre vor Dioskorides iiber die Man- 
dragora berichtet, wenn auch aus seiner Beschreibung der Pflanze 
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hervorgeht, dass Dioskorides und Theophrast nicht ein und dieselbe 
Pflanze meinten, vielleicht eine der drei Abarten derselben. 

Bei Theophrast wird jedoch Gewicht darauf gelegt, auf die 
Gefahren hinzuweisen, die nach dem Glauben der Zeit mit dem 
Sammeln nicht nur der Mandragora, sondern auch anderer medi- 
zinischer Pflanzen verbunden waren. Wind u. Wetter, die Tages- 
zeiten, auch allerhand Hokuspokus bei dem Ausgraben der Heil- 
pflanzen wird hier von Theophrast mit grosser Ausfiihrlichkeit 
bereits erwahnt. 

Das Resultat seiner Untersuchungen im 2. Kapital fasst Starck 
dahin zusammen, “dass eine Pflanze unter dem Namen Mandragora 
(die Herkunft und Bedeutung des Namens herzustellen hilt er fiir 
aussichtslos) mit Hilfe verschiedener Zeremonien gegraben wurde; 
dass diese Pflanze vielfach airztliche Verwendung fand, besonders 
als Schlafmittel; und dass man sie in der Bereitung von Liebes- 
trianken wertschitzte.” 

Aus dem Schwanken in der Identifizierung der Pflanze glaubt 
Starck schliessen zu miissen, dass die Griechen erst durch andere 
Vilker mit der Mandragora bekannt gemacht wurden. 

Da ist es nun von Wichtigkeit zu wissen, dass den Juden und 
Arabern eine solche Wurzel von alters her bekannt war und dass 
sie dort auch heute noch gebraucht wird. 

Starck zieht die Bibelstelle Genesis 30, 14-16 heran, wo im 
hebriiischen Text die duda-tm der Rahel erwihnt werden. Dieses 
Wort, das die Bedeutung von Liebesapfeln hat, wird in der Septua- 
ginta durch mandragorat wiedergegeben, woraus man nicht mit 
Unrecht schliessen darf, dass die liebeerregende Kraft der Mandra- 
gorawurzel den siebzig gelehrten Ubersetzern wohl bekannt war. 

Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass diese Pflanze wegen ihrer 
zauberkriftigen Wirkung von den Juden im Altertum geschitzt 
wurde und Starck bringt aus dem 17. und dem Ende des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts Belege dafiir, dass jiidische Frauen sich der Mandragora 
gegen Unfruchtbarkeit bedienten. 

Was aber fiir die Entwickelung und Ausbildung der Alraunsage 
von grosser Wichtigkeit ist, das ist die Tatsache, dass in diesen 
Berichten die menschenihnliche Form der Wurzel immer besonders 
betont wird. Zu verwundern ist es dabei nicht, dass gewisse 
Eigenschaften der Mandragorawurzel auch auf andere Pflanzen 
iibertragen wurden, so dass schliesslich das Gleiche von ganz ver- 
schiedenen Gewiichsen berichtet werden konnte. 

Von besonderer Wichtigkeit aber, was die Vererbung der Sagen- 
momente anbetrifit, die nachzuweisen die Hauptaufgabe der 
Arbeit Starcks ist, ist die Stelle aus dem jiidischen Geschichts- 
schreiber aus dem ersten Jahrhundert nach Christi Geburt Flavius 
Josephus. Josephus beschreibt in seiner klassischen Weise, die 
ihm den Namen des jiidischen Livius verdient hat, das Tal Baara 
und eine Wurzel desselben Namens, welche in diesem Tale vor- 
kommt. Die Wurzel wird sehr geschitzt, aber sie zu gewinnen ist 
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mit Schwierigkeiten verkniipft. Sie entzieht sich dem Nahenden 
und halt nur still, wenn man Urin oder Blutfluss darauf giesst. 
Wer die Wurzel beriihrt, ist dem Tode verfallen. Man gewinnt 
sie aber gefahrlos, wenn man sie rings umgribt, so dass nur noch 
ein kleiner Teil der Wurzel unsichtbar ist. Dann bindet man 
einen Hund daran, und wenn dieser nun seinem Herrn folgen will, 
reisst er die Wurzel aus, stirbt aber auf der Stelle. Hat man die 
Pflanze einmal, heisst es dann, so ist keine Gefahr mehr. Man 
miiht sich aber deshalb so sehr um die Wurzel, weil man mit Hilfe 
derselben Damonen austreiben kann. 

Der Hund, von dem hier die Rede ist beim Ausgraben der 
Wurzel, ist ohne Frage derselbe, den wir in dem Bericht der Ge- 
briider Grimm iiber die Sage vom Alraun oder Galgenminnlein 
antreffen. Weitere Belege fiir die Quelle des Alraunglaubens 
bringt Starck dann aus den Schriften der arabischen Arzte des 
Mittelalters. 

Bei dem wichtigsten derselben Ibn Baithar wird von einem 
Baume, einer Art von airopa mandragora erzahlt, dass seine Wurzel 
die Gestalt und Glieder eines Menschen habe. 

Das Ausgraben dieser Wurzel ist aber ein lebensgefihrliches 
Geschaft, das nur zu einer ganz bestimmten Zeit vorgenommen 
werden darf. 

Auch hier wird erwihnt, dass man die Wurzel nur gewinnen 
kénne, wenn man sie, nachdem die Erde um die Wurzel herum ge- 
lockert ist, um den Hals eines Hundes binde, den man zwei Tage 
lang habe hungern lassen. 

Wenn dann der Mann sich vom Baume entfernt und den Hund 
ruft, so bringt dieser dem Herrn die Wurzel, nachdem er sie aus 
der Erde herausgezogen hat, stirbt aber gleich darauf infolge der 
Beriihrung mit der Wurzel. Nachdem man die Wurzel auf diese 
Weise erlangt hat, soll man sie in weisse Leinwand einhiillen. Aus 
der Frucht des Baumes wird ein O] bereitet, das alle Liebeswiinsche 
befriedigt, auch wird es gebraucht, um Frauen die Geburtswehen zu 
lindern. 

Der bei der Ausgrabung der Wurzel nétige Hund findet sich 
endlich nach Starck in einer Handschrift des Dioskorides aus dem 
5. Jahrhundert bildlich dargestellt, wo er unter der Mandragora 
ausgestreckt liegt als Opfer fiir seine Tat. Mehrere Handschriften 
von Herbarien aus dem 9. bis 12. Jahrhundert zeigen ebenfalls 
die Mandragorawurzel in dem Augenblick, wo sie von dem Hunde 
aus der Erde herausgezogen wird. 

Ein Wiener Codex aus dem Jahre 1470 erwihnt schliesslich bei 
dem Hunde ausdriicklich den Josephus. Der Schluss ist daher 
berechtigt, dass dieses Moment vom Hunde, wenn nicht direkt von 
Flavius Josephus herriihrend, sicher nach dem Orient hinweist. 

An der Hand der botanischen Schriften, die Starck von Dios- 
korides bis auf die jiingste Zeit eingesehen und ausgezogen hat, und 
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wobei er einen auch fiir den Laien nicht uninteressanten Uber- 
blick iiber die Entwicklung der botanischen Wissenschaft gibt, 
verfolgt nun der Verfasser die Mandragorasage von Jahrhundert 
zu Jahrhundert in der Wissenschaft zuerst, dann auch in der 
schénwissenschaftlichen Literatur. 


Das Resultat seiner Untersuchung ist, dass wir zwei Wege der 
Uberlieferung haben, eine wissenschaftliche durch die auf das Prak- 
tische gerichteten Arzte, und daneben eine Volksiiberlieferung. 

Den ersten ausfiihrlichen Bericht iiber den merkwiirdigen 
Standort der Wurzel unter einem Galgen finden wir bei dem Eng- 
lander William Turner, der im Jahre 1568 starb und zweimal in 
Kéln sich aufgehalten haben soll, um religiésem Fanatismus im 
eigenen Lande zu entgehen. Er sagt, dass die Wurzeln der Man- 
dragora kiinstlich nachgemacht werden, sogar mit Haaren ver- 
sehen und ganz wie ein Mensch gestaltet, dass dieses aber nichts 
weiter als eitel Torheit sei, von schlauen Betriigern ausgeheckt. 
Ich habe selber, sagt er, Mandragorawurzeln ausgegraben, habe 
aber niemals an ihnen das gefunden, was man an den Wurzeln 
sieht, die von den Wurzelkramern schén in Schachteln verpackt 
angepriesen werden. Die Wurzel wiachst nach Turner nur in 
Garten in England und Deutschland, ist aber weit verbreiteter in 
England. Aber unter Galgen, sagt Turner, wichst sie nicht, wie 
ein gewisser vernarrter Doktor aus Kélnes seine Zuhérer in seinem 
Vortrage lehrte. Auch wichst die Pflanze nicht aus dem Samen, 
den ein Mensch verliert, wenn er gehingt wird, und endlich wird 
sie nicht deswegen Mandragoras genannt, weil sie aus dem Samen 
eines Mannes entstanden ist, wie der vorhergenannte Doktor 
phantasierte. 

Im fiinften Kapitel seiner Arbeit befasst sich Starck mit den 
Abhandlungen iiber den Alraunglauben, besonders aus dem 16. 
und 17. Jahrhundert. Diese Schriftsteller machen es sich entwe- 
der zur Aufgabe wie der Engliinder Turner die Betriiger zu bekim- 
pfen, das Volk vor den Quacksalbern zu warnen und zu schiitzen, 
oder sie wenden sich als gute Christen und aufgeklarte Menschen 
gegen den Aberglauben im allgemeinen. 

So viel aber kénnen wir zwischen den Zeilen lesen, dass der 
Unfug mit kiinstlichen Alraunen in jenen guten alten Zeiten 
einen betrichtlichen Umfang errreicht haben muss. Am beriihm- 
testen und bekanntesten diirften die beiden Alraune in Wien 
geworden sein, welche dem Kaiser Rudolf II. gehérten. Da C. 
Hartwich, Uber eine Mandragorawurzel, Schweizer Wochen- 
schrift fiir Chemie und Pharmazie 49. Jahrgang, No. 20 Ziirich, 
den 20. Mai 1911, sich ebenfalls mit diesen beiden Alraunen be- 
schaftigt und diese Schrift Dr. Starck selber nicht zugiinglich war, 
so berichte ich hieriiber etwas ausfiihrlicher, besonders weil Hart- 
wich darin auch F. v. Luschans Bericht iiber Mandragoraswur- 
zeln aus dem Jahre 1891 erwahnt, welcher Artikel ebenfalls von 
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Starck nicht eingesehen werden konnte, falls nicht in der Biblio- 
graphie auf Seite 81 ein Versehen vorliegt, wo der Stern vor Lus- 
chans Arbeit fehlt iihrend die in derselben Nummer der Zeit- 


: “er se > gun ea 
schrift gedruckte Arbeit von Ascherson 


zugainglich ver- 


zeichnet ist. 


Hartwich beschreibt eine in seinen Besitz gekommene Wurzel 
aus Smyrna und weist hin auf F. v. Luschan, der sechs aus dem 
Orient stammende Mandragoraswurzeln vorlegte und abbildete 
in der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte. Hieran kniipfen sich Erérterungen von T. Ascher- 
son, R. Bevei nd F. G. Wetzstein. 

Nach Ascherson liefert Mandragoras officinarum L. in Syrien 
und im siidlichen Kleinasien (die Pflanze bliiht griinlich weiss im 


Friihjahr) den Stoff zu der Wurzel, der man kiinstlich durch Schnei- 
den, Driicken etc. nachhilft. 

Die deutschen Alraunen (urspriinglich allwissende, weissagende, 
zauberkundige Frauen) sind niemals Mandragoraswurzeln gewesen. 
Die auf uns gekommenen, in Museen aufbewahrten Exemplare 
sind die Wurzelstécke von Allium Victorialis L. Siegwurz oder 
Allermannsharnisch. Dahin gehéren die zwei Exemplare in der 
Wiener Bibliothek aus dem Besitze des Kaisers Rudolph II., ferner 
ein Exemplar im Germanischen Museum in Niirnberg. 

Ausserdem wurde gerne zu diesem Zwecke die Wurzel der 
Zaunriibe verwendet, die von vorne herein nicht selten eine men- 
schenihnliche Gestalt hatte. Schon im 10. Jahrhundert wird 
Mandragora durch Alruna iibersetzt. 

Was die Alten von der Mandragoras gefaselt hatten, wird auf die 
Alraune tibertragen, so dass deren eigenes urs priingliches Bild fast ganz 
verschwindet. 

Die abendlindischen Alraunwurzeln, die man genauer kennt, 
stammen durchweg nicht von dieser Pflanze Mandragoras vernalis. 
Gehe & Co. (Handelsbericht 1902) berichten, dass die im abendlin- 
dischen Handel befindliche aus Triest ausgefiihrte Wurzel seit 
Jahren nicht mehr von Mandragoras, sondern von Scopolia car- 
niolica stammt. 

Hieraus geht deutlich hervor, dass bis auf den heutigen Tag 
ein schwunghafter Handel mit dieser Ware im Orient getrieben 
wird, waihrend der Okzident anscheinend iiber dieses Stadium 
hinaus ist. 

Dass die Erzihlung vom Alraun auch in die Literatur Eingang 
fand, dariiber diirfen wir uns kaum wundern. Dem Alraunglau- 
ben in der Literatur der romanischen wie der germanischen Vélker 
widmet Starck daher ein besonderes Kapitel, das sich aber an 
Reichhaltigkeit nicht mit dem von Schlosser in seiner Arbeit iiber 
das Galgenmiannlein im Volksglauben und in der Literatur messen 
kann. 
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Von deutschen Bearbeitern seien genannt, nur um die Aufmerk- 
samkeit darauf zu lenken, Hans Sachs, Grimmelshausen, Achim 
von Arnim, De la Motte Fouqué, Rudolf Baumbach und als letzter 
Hans Heinz Ewers (Die Alraune 1911). 

Das siebente Kapital von Starcks Arbeit bringt eine Ausein- 
andersetzung zwischen dem Alraun, dem guten Geist sozusagen, 
und dem Spiritus familiaris, dem bésen Geist, die von Hause aus 
nichts miteinander zu tun haben, aber im Volksglauben an- 
scheinend miteinander vermischt worden sind. Der Spiritus 
Familiaris ist ein Hausgeist, der auf unrechtem Wege erlangt wird, 
dem Besitzer Gliick und Reichtum bringt, dem man aber dafiir 
seine Seele verschreiben muss als Pfand. 

Im folgenden Kapital wird der Versuch gemacht den Alraun- 
glauben zu erklaren. 

Die Etymologie des Wortes Alraun ist anscheinend ebenso 
wenig klar als die Bedeutung des Wortes Mandragora. 

Die Erklirung von Mandragora aus Mann und tragen, oder 
gar aus griechisch mandra Stall und ageiro ich sammle oder endlich 
aus dem Namen eines fabelhaften Arztes namens Mandragoras 
befriedigt nicht mehr als die Etymologie von Alraun. 

Nach Kluge soll der zweite Teil des Wortes vom Gotischen runas 
das Geheimnis kommen. Aber was bedeutet dann der erste 
Teil? Mit alb Elbe hat er jedenfalls nichts zu tun. 

Im weiteren setzt sich dann Starck mit den friiheren Erklarern 
des Alraunglaubens auseinander, vor allen natiirlich mit Schlosser, 
dem jiingsten Verfechter der von Kuhn und Schwartz begriindeten 
mythologischen Methode. Ich méchte an dieser Stelle eine Arbeit 
erwihnen, auf deren Titel ich durch die letzte Nummer der Modern 
Language Notes aufmerksam gemacht wurde, die aber mir leider 
nicht zuginglich ist. 

Fritz Langer, Intellektual-Mythologie. Betrachtungen iiber das 
Wesen des Mythus und die mytho'ogische Methode. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1917. 

Nach Schlosser gehért der Alraun zu den Blitz- und Soma- 
pflanzen, welche den Géttertrank, den Soma, liefern. 

Starck stellt alle Argumente, welche Schlosser hierfiir vorbringt, 
die ganze fiussere Erscheinung, die betaéubende Wirkung des 
Mandragorasaftes u.s.w. in Abrede. 

“Durch die Aufzihlung einer Reihe meistens zufilliger Ahn- 
lichkeiten,” sagt Starck, “zum Teil allgemein folkloristischer Art, 
ist keineswegs bewiesen, dass er sich in diese Gruppe (der Blitz- und 
Somapflanzen) einreihen lisst. Diese Motive erscheinen nur im 
heutigen Volksaberglauben. Man darf sich nicht bewegen lassen, 
den heutigen Volksaberglauben schrankenlos zu benutzen, um 
Schliisse auf die alte Mythologie zu ziehen, und noch weniger ist 
man dazu berechtigt, wenn man wie bei der Mandragora uralte 
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Belege hat, die mit diesem Aberglauben entschieden in Wider- 
spruch stehen. Ferner muss man immer vor Augen behalten, dass 
die Mandragora in Nordeuropa nicht bekannt war. Der heutige 
Glaube ist also eine Mischung von dem, was man von der alten 
Mandragora wusste, von Sagen, die sich auf die Vertreter der 
Mandragorawurzel im Norden beziehen, und von neuerem Aber- 
glauben, der durch die Wechselbeziehungen dieser Pflanze zu 
anderen entstanden ist. 

Der heutige Aberglaube steht da als ein verworrenes Mischpro- 
dukt von Motiven, die aus allen Ecken und Enden zusammengetra- 
gen worden sind, und eine Deutung ist bei den trostlosen Mischver- 
hiltnissen kaum méglich oder nétig. So viel diirfte aber feststehen, 
dass die Germanen auf die Ausbildung des Alraunglaubens keinen 
Anspruch erheben kénnen, die Sage kam zu uns aus dem Orient. 
Von Hause aus war die Sage auch nicht an eine bestimmte Pflanze 
gebunden, wurde aber schliesslich auf die Mandragora ausschliess- 
lich festgelegt. So kam sie aus dem Orient in das Abendland 
und zwar zu zwei Malen, zuerst vermittelt tiber Nordafrika 
und Agypten und dann zum zweiten Male durch die griechischen 
und rémischen Arzte. In spiteren Jahrhunderten hat die 
Sage dann vielfache Verwandlungen durchgemacht, aber der 
Kern liasst sich doch heraus schilen, und der weist ohne Frage nach 
dem an Phantasie so reichen Orient hin.” 

Wer die beiden Arbeiten von Schlosser und Starck genauer 
vornimmt, wird an beiden seine Freude haben, es sind Kinder der 
Liebe, aber von zwei ganz verschieden veranlagteen Naturen ge- 
schrieben, von zwei sich diametral gegeniiberstehenden Methoden 
beeinflusst. 

Das Gefiihl aber kann man schlieslich doch nicht loswerden, 
dass die mythologische Methode, die in Schlosser einen begeister- 
ten spiiten Verfechter gefunden hat, nicht linger bestehen 
kann, sie hat abgewirtschaftet, steht nicht auf dem Boden der 
Wirklichkeit. 

Und man muss bei Leibe nicht glauben, dass die niichternere 
wissenschaftlichere Methode, welche Starck befolgt, Herz und 
Gemiit unbefriedigt lasse, allen Reiz verloren habe. 

Ganz und gar nicht. Aber Starcks Arbeit wirkt befreiend, 
erfrischend. In jedem Falle aber macht sie bescheiden, denn, 
wie Starck es so hiibsch ausgedriickt hat, ist eine Deutung aller 
dieser Verschiebungen und Vermischungen und Verrenkungen 
der Sage am Ende auch gar nicht nétig, so wiinschenswert sie uns 
auch erscheinen mag. 

E. Voss. 

Madison, Wis. 
May 3, 1918. 
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EIN VOLKSFEIND. Schauspiel in fiinf Akten von Henrik Ibsen. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by J. Lassen Boysen, 
Ph. D. Oxford German Series, 1917. Pp. CX +193. Price 90 
Cents. 


This edition of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People in German trans- 
lation is a unique and splendid innovation. It can hardly be 
denied that Henrik Ibsen was the world’s foremost dramatist 
and one of the most original literary figures in the 19th century; 
certain it is at least that his influence in the world of letters has 
been so paramount that no student of literature can afford to neg- 
lect a closer study of this great literary genius. Only a small 
percentage of American students, however, is able to reach the 
author in the original Norwegian, and therefore Dr. Boysen’s 
edition of this work in German translation has rendered one of 
Ibsen’s masterpieces of dramatic exposition available to the 
majority of our American students. 

The work is prepared primarily for students of the German 
language and literature and this attitude is consistently preserved 
with scholarly clarity thruout the [ntroduction and Notes. The 
edition, therefore, properly constitutes a supplement to the many 
literary monuments of the German language which have appeared 
in the Oxford German Series, and thus adds to our college editions 
one more treasure of Germanic culture. 


Of all European countries Germany perhaps has been the most 
profoundly affected by Ibsen’s genius, at least so far as his social 
propaganda and his dramatic art are concerned. Certainly, 
without a preliminary study of Henrik Ibsen no student can have 
an adequate comprehension of those forces which culminated in 
the Realistic or Naturalistic Movement of the 19th century in 
Germany. Therefore, in presenting Ibsen in German translation 
and with the German viewpoint constantly in mind Dr. Boysen 
has added materially to our available funds for instruction in 
German literature. Since Ibsen belongs to the world, his influence 
upon German thought and literature is rightly viewed as a special 
subject in German studies. But aside from this, the editor has 
also rendered a service to Norwegian literature by his sympathetic 
presentation which both enhances the intrinsic value of the play 
and increases our appreciation of the author’s world-wide influence. 

From the purely American viewpoint, on the other hand, 
Dr. Boysen has shown excellent judgment in the selection of his 
text. As noted in the Preface (p. VI), An Enemy of the People 
is one of Ibsen’s social dramas most closely connected with the 
very life of the American commonwealth. Every true American, 
who has the ideal of democracy at heart, cannot fail to appreciate 
that Ibsen’s scathing denunciation of the ‘compact majority’ ap- 
plies with equally peculiar fitness to much that is in the spirit 
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of American public life. Whatever arguments Ibsen in this play 
may have advanced against democracy, it is nevertheless true 
that the fundamental principle of true democracy is individual 
morality, which is the key-note of the play and the essence of 
Ibsen’s whole philosophy of life. An Enemy of the People, there- 
fore, naturally lends itself to a more sympathetic understanding 
on the part of the American student that do many other of Ibsen’s 
social dramas in which the more subtle questions of psychology 
tend to compromise the moral issue. 

Dr. Boysen divides his Introduction into three chapters— 
I. Ibsen’s Life and Works, Il. Ibsen and Germany, III. Genesis of 
An Enemy of the People. Then follow a Bibliography, the Text, 
General Note on Some Modal Adverbs, and the Notes. 


Introduction 

The Introduction is on the whole a clear and succinct presenta- 
tion of the subject matter. The editor has here united a fine 
scholarly sense with a sound pedagogical attitude consonant 
with the purpose of his work. He has nowhere burdened his stu- 
dents with unnecessary details or extended his work into an elabor- 
ate commentary for teachers (which is unfortunately the case with 
many of our college editions), yet at the same time the scholarly 
presentation of his subject must certainly be of great assistance 
to every teacher. 

The Introduction is not intended for a comprehensive study 
of the author, but in certain instances (both in the Introduction 
and the Notes) the editor has made more or less serious omissions 
which impair the general value of his work. One is at a loss to 
know whether Dr. Boysen unintentionally omitted certain references 
to literary facts and parallel situations or whether he considered 
them as non-essential for a clear conception of Ibsen’s literary 
development. Not all of the omissions noted in the following 
review are, to be sure, necessary to this end, yet the reviewer feels 
if they had been included (in an abbreviated form or by a brief 
marginal note) in the Introduction, that they would have furthered 
the editor’s purpose without extending his work beyond its proper 
limits. 

Dr. Boysen naturally lays his chief emphasis on Chapters 
II and III, which on the whole seem to be better done than 
Chapter I. Yet even here there is little to which serious objection 
can be made. 

I. Ibsen’s Life and Works 

In emphasizing Ibsen’s German ancestry (p. X) no mention 
is made of the fact that according to the most recent investigations 
(cf. especially Joh. K. Bergwitz, Henrik Ibsen i sin avstamning 
Norsk eller Fremmed? Kra. 1916) the percentage of German blood 
in the Ibsen pedigree was much smaller than has. hitherto been 
supposed, 
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The humiliating experience of bankruptcy in the poet’s early 
youth not only served him with “the psychological model for the 
crises in the lives of Dr. Stockmann, Nora, and others” (p. XIII), 
but is also reflected with poetic splendor in Peer Gynt (cf. especially 
Aat. I, Se. 1). 


The editor’s statement (p. XV) that Ibsen’s poetic effusions 
in his Grimstad days, “‘ written as they were in the dead of night, 
lack the bright and joyous note of youth,” is open to misinterpreta- 
tion. These poems lack “the bright and joyous note of youth” 
not because “they were written in the dead of night,” but because 
this note was an inherent part of Ibsen’s nature, enhanced in his 
youth by his peculiarly unfortunate circumstances and ill-suited 
environment. In fact, Ibsen never did enjoy a natural youth or 
participate fully in its pleasures. 

In connection with Ibsen’s sojourn of 1852 in Denmark and 
Germany, the editor calls attention to the fact (p. XVII) that 
Ibsen profited by the reading of Hettner’s Das Moderne Drama. 
But since this chapter is devoted to Ibsen’s literary career without 
special reference to Germany, the student should also be informed 
that Ibsen on this journey gained a first hand acqaintance with 
the French dramatist Eugéne Scribe (La Bataille des Dames), 
whom he saw performed at Copenhagen. As poet-manager of 
the National Theater in Bergen, it was Ibsen’s avowed purpose 
on this ourney to study dramatic art with special reference to 
its technical phases. That Scribe more than any other dramatist 
influenced Ibsen’s dramatic technique is beyond peradventure. 
His adoption of the ‘analytic’ method for the tragedy was no 
doubt largely original, but the influence of Scribe in this regard 
is too important a literary fact to omit. 

Furthermore, since Ibsen’s plays serve as a model of dramatic 
technique and may be studied with profit from this viewpoint 
alone, it is to be regretted that Dr. Boysen has not devoted more 
attention to this practical phase of Ibsen study. Even a short 
chapter upon this subject would not in the reviewer’s opinion 
have extended the Introduction beyond proper limits. 

In connection with Ibsen’s journey of 1862 and 1863 in Western 
Norway (p. XIX), no mention is made of the fact that on this 
journey Ibsen received many impressions of mountain scenery and 
of Norwegian peasant life, which later received literary expression 
in his Brand and Peer Gynt. 

On page XXVII f. Dr. Boysen discusses Ibsen’s doctrine of 
parental responsibility, yet in the analysis of Little Eyolf (p. 
XXXVI) no attention whatsoever is paid to this doctrine, not- 
withstanding the fact that upon this doctrine the essential problem 
of the play is based. In fact, nowhere has the poet pronounced 
such a severe judgment upon the lack of parental responsibility 
as in Little Eyolf. It is here too that he put into a concrete formula 
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that principle of life according to which the individual of future 
generations must develop—Forvandlingens Lov (Act II, IIT). 

Nor has Dr. Boysen in this connection mentioned Ibsen’s 
speech of Sept. 24, 1887 (at Stockholm) in which the poet formulat- 
ed essentially the same law as applied to organized society— 
Idealernes Forplantningsevne og deres Udviklingsdygtighed. ‘This 
doctrine, furthermore, reflects the poet’s ideal of “das dritte 
Reich” (p. XXXIV) and is extremely important with reference 
to the nature of Ibsen’s pessimism, which in his Stockholm speech 
receives a clear and emphatic interpretation. A reference to this 
speech, therefore, deserves especial recognition in this chapter 
of the Introduction. 


II. Jbsen and Germany 

This chapter is a most interesting and skilful presentation of 
Ibsen’s relation to German letters and deserves an emphatic word 
of praise. The editor has given a clear outline of the history 
of the German drama in the 19th century with special reference 
to those forces which laid the seed for the introduction of Ibsen 
into Germany. Dr. Boysen has with fine judgment pointed out 
the distinction between Ibsen’s dramatic art and the method of 
the “Naturalists ” who followed the Norwegian dramatist more 
or less under a misapprehension of his aim. It is refreshing also 
to note that justice is accorded the work of Ludwig Passarge, the 


only German of repute to render Ibsen’s poetry into his native 
tongue (notably Brand and Peer Gynt). 


It detracts in no wise from Ibsen’s merit as a dramatist to 
accord him full justice as a poet. Too little emphasis in general 
has been laid (especially by German commentators) upon Ibsen the 
poet; which has resulted in giving the student who does not read 
Norwegian, a somewhat one-sided view of the author’s contribu- 
tion to literature. The average student, for instance, does not 
know the poet Ibsen but only Ibsen the dramatist and social 
reformer and therefore naturally labors under somewhat the same 
misguided apprehension of the poet’s aim as did the German School 
of ‘Naturalists.’ The study of such works as, for instance, Brand 
or Peer Gynt is often undertaken with the exclusive intention of 
deriving therefrom some philosophical dogma and _ therefore 
without due regard for the intrinsic value of Ibsen’s poetry, much 
of which must necessarily be lost in translation. The editor has 
not laid sufficient emphasis upon this factor which is so important 
for the student to understand, if he is to have a correct estimate 
of Ibsen’s literary activity. A poet is something even more than 
a dramatist or a torch-bearer of civilization; he belongs to the 
peculiarly aesthetic and emotional realm of art. 

For a more comprehensive and just estimate of Ibsen’s con- 
tribution to literature the editor, in /ikening Ibsen to Lessing “in 
the common struggle for truth and freedom” (p. LX VII), might 
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also have differentiated these two authors; for Ibsen was also that 
which Lessing was not, viz., one of the greatest poets of his race 
and time. 

In characterizing Dr. Stockmann as “typically German” (p. 
LVII), the editor should have made it clear that Dr. Stockmann’s 
character is German only insofar as it is Germanic. The spirit of 
defiant individual self-reliance is peculiarly Scandinavian, of which 
the sagas are full to overflowing and which still lives in Modern 
Scandinavian literature in as much of its pristine vigor as ever can 
be found in the revolutionary literature of Modern Germany. A 
statement to this effect might have avoided giving the impression 
that Ibsen on account of his long sojourn in Germany and contact 
with German culture had been germanized to such a degree that 
he produced a specifically German type of character in Dr. Stock- 
mann. 


In connection with Ibsen’s host of followers in Germany (p. 
LXV) it might have stimulated the student’s interest if the editor 
had mentioned a few concrete examples of Ibsen’s influence upon 
Germany’s best known authors of this period; cf. e.g. Rosmersholm 
and Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen, Peer Gynt and Hauptmann’s 
Die Versunkene Glocke, or The Lady from The Sea and Sudermann’s 
Das Gliick im Winkel. 


III. Genesis of “ An Enemy of the People” 

This chapter is all the more worthy a contribution since Ibsen 
has left no outline nor jottings of any sort to throw light upon the 
composition of his drama. The relation of Ibsen’s inner exper- 
iences and of his private and public life to their expression in 
literature is clearly brought out and in some instances with re- 
freshing originality (cf. e.g. the author’s views as to educational 
reform in Norway (p. LXXXVI f.) with Dr. Stockmann’s refusal 
to send his children to the public schools). 

Since this work is edited primarily for students of German 
literature, attention should have been called in connection with 
Dr. Stockmann’s doctrine of individual self-reliance (pp. LXX VIII 
ff.) to almost the identical expression of the same doctrine in 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell—“ Der Starke ist am michtigsten allein”’ 
(1. 437). 

In connection with the “double aspect” in Ibsen’s majority 
argument (p. LXXXIII), two important facts should be noted. 

First, Ibsen’s plays often supplement one another by presenting 
essentially the same problem from a different viewpoint (e.g. 
Brand and Peer Gynt, A Doll’s House and Ghosts, Ghosts and The 
Wild Duck, etc.). The dramatic conflict is almost always height- 
ened by the fact that in carrying out his ideal to a logical conclu- 
sion the hero inevitably becomes involved in an ethical dilemma, 
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which makes it necessary to restate the problem from a new view- 
point; hence the ‘double aspect’ presented in a sort of supplemen- 
tary form in a new play. 

Secondly, Ibsen in his dramas never loses that sense of propor- 
tion necessary to distinguish between a purely theoretical idea and 
its practical application to existing social conditions. However 
emphatic his position as a social reformer or as an idealist, he is 
above all a poet, who sees life as it is. Consequently, even tho 
his heroes be presented in the light of poetic abstractions or as 
an embodiment of a lofty ideal, they are after all human creations 
endowed with human limitations. Dr. Stockmann and Gregers 
Werle, for instance, have a lamentable lack of perspective necessary 
for the success of their ideal; a little common sense might have saved 
the situation. Indeed, Ibsen sometimes seems to give the other 
side of the question an undue advantage; which results in a sort 
of ‘double aspect’ in his own argument. But it must be remem- 
bered that Ibsen’s strict sense of justice and his inherent disposi- 
tion to ridicule human frailty often led him to satirize even those 
who uphold the banner of his own ideal; we feel this to be true to 
a certain degree even of Brand. The figure of Dr. Stockmann 
with his childish credulity, his lack of self-restraint and insight 
into human nature is, like that of Gregers Werle, a conspicuous 
example of Ibsen’s attitude towards the representative of his own 
ideal. Even tho Dr. Stockmann is not identical with Ibsen, there 
may nevertheless have been a tinge of self-reproach in the poet’s 
sarcastic references to this character “as more of a muddle-head 
than himself,” etc. (p. C), for who may venture to say that Ibsen 
at this time did not feel to a certain degree at least that like Gregers 
Werle and Dr. Stockmann he too had bungled his life’s work (cf. 
Christen Collin “Ibsen’s Peer Gynt,” Samtiden, pp. 593-613, 
1913). 

On page XCI, in connection with the swamp motif the editor 
calls attention to that fact that Konsul Bernick in The Pillars of 
Society speaks about “‘draining”’ the moral soil of his native town; 
but it is perhaps even more significant that Lona Hessel (Act. II) 
uses the same word (swamp, Norw. myr) as symbolical of that 
‘Illusion der Wirklichkeit’ which in An Enemy of the People is 
the ulterior significance of the polluted swamp: 

Lona Hessel. Men al denne herlighed, og du selv med, star som pa en 
gyngende myr. 

Bibliography 

No mention is made of American literary journals, such as 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology or The Publications 
of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study. This 
is to be regretted inasmuch as these journals are in English and 
contain many valuable and suggestive articles on Ibsen. 
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Translation 
Dr. Boysen has preserved with a few minor corrections the 
text of the standard German translation (Volksausgabe). A few 
additional suggestions as to translation may not, however, be out 
of place. 
Act I (p. 21) 
Petra. Ja, meinen Sie nicht, wir triigen sehr vieles vor, woran wir selbst 
nicht glauben? 
Dr. Boysen evidently endorses this translation, as is shown 
by his note: 
21-26. triigen . . . vor. ‘*Theimplication is that they do.” 
The original reads: 
Petra. Ja, tror De ikke, vi md foredrage mangt og meget, som vi ikke 
selv tror pa? 
There is no reason why md foredrage should not be rendered by 
miissen .. . vortragen, exactly as in Petra’s statement directly 
above—“ og i skolen md vi std og lyve for bérnene,” which is trans- 
lated by—‘‘und in der Schule miissen wir den Kindern vorliigen.” 
Petra’s question is in repetition of her previous affirmation. 





Act IT (p. 59) 


Petra. Bravo, Vater! Er unterwirft sich nicht. 
The original reads: 
Petra. Far er bra, han! Han gir sig ikke. 


From the German translation one infers that Petra addresses the 
word Bravo to her father, whereas both statements are made in 
the third person as a sort of impersonal eulogy on her father, who 
in common with her represents the ideal of truth and devotion 
to a great cause. The shifting of vocative to third person spoils 
this effect. 

Noies 

As introductory to his Notes, Dr. Boysen has added (pp. 149- 
159) a General Note on Some Modal Adverbs. Aside from the 
purely pedagogical value of this little chapter no better method 
could have been chosen for increasing the student’s appreciation 
of those delicate shades of meaning (often lost in translation) 
which are so essential to the poet’s thought. 

The Notes are prepared with thoroness and care, the couater- 
references to the play are well chosen and a practical attitude 
towards the acquisition of the German language consistently pre- 
served. A study of the Notes should enable any student to gain 
a thoro knowledge of the play. In fact, the editor is scrupulously 
careful that no important detail in Ibsen’s dramatic art be left 
unnoticed (cf. e. g. the reference to the scene directions 5-*12). 

Almost no typographical errors have been noted and only in 
one instance does the editor’s language seem to lack clarity; in 
fact, his faults are rather those of omission than of commission. 
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For a more comprehensive study of the play the reviewer has sug- 
gested in the following criticism a number of references (omitted 
by the editor) to parallel passages and situations in others of Ibsen’s 
plays but most especially in The Pillars of Society, which is so 
intimately connected in thought with An Enemy of the People. 

15.—14-15. Besonders uns . . die... “By the use of the 
redundant “die” the preceding noun or phrase is itself left without 
grammatical function in the sentence.’ This is not true, since 
uns (Besonders uns vom “‘ Volksboten,”’ die konnte er nicht verdauen) 
is in the same construction as the demonstrative pronoun die, 
i.e. the object of the infinitive verdauen. In the examples given 
to illustrate this type of colloquial speech the editor has confused 
the elliptical with the appositional (redundant) construction; 
e.g. 15, 25f. Und dann der verdammte diinne Tee, den er fort- 
wihrend in sich giesst and 20, 12 das Arbeiten, das ist eine Strafe 
fiir unsere Siinden. In the first case der Tee is the subject of some 
verb understood, Und dann (kommt noch dazu) der verdammte 
diinne Tee, den er .... giesst, whereas in the second case das 
Arbeiten is in the same construction as the (redundant) demon- 
strative pronoun das, i.e. subject of the verb ist. 

Billing’s favorite oath “Gott verdamm’ mich” (15-9 etc.) 
labels this character, just as Hilmar Tgnnesen’s “uf’’ characterizes 
that pharisaical cynic. Hilmar T¢nnesen’s constant reference to 
himself as the standard-bearer of the ideal is, furthermore, similar 
to Aslaksen’s ostentatious pride as a paragon of continence and 
moderation (39-9 f. etc.). 

The proposed torchlight procession (27-27) in honor of “the 
first man of the town” plays a most conspicuous réle in Karsten 
Bernick’s career and no doubt represents one of the many impres- 
sions in An Enemy of the People which Ibsen carried over from 
The Pillars of Society. 

In connection with Morten Kiil, the ‘Badger’ (30-*11), the 
editor should have called attention to Ibsen’s proclivity to make 
use of appropriate nicknames (cf. e.g. Rummel=the Noisy in 
The Pillars of Society, Falk= Falcon, Styver = Farthing, Strdmand = 
Strawman, etc. in The Comedy of Love). In fact, the name Stock- 
mann itself may possibly contain an implication as to Dr. Stock- 
mann’s natural stubbornness: ‘den der holder sig stiv som en 
stok’ (cf. Ibsen’s Efterladte Skrifter, Introduction, XXXII, f.). 

Hovstad’s reference (41-19) to “airing out” (auszuliiften) the 
diseased atmosphere of the community is exactly the same meta- 
phor as Lona Hessel (Act I) uses with reference to the social atmos- 
phere of “the morally depraved”: “jeg vil /ufte ud, Herr Pastor.” 

The personal vanity which Dr. Stockmann expresses, upon 
receiving the support of the public press and of the most influential 
members of society (43-20 f.), reminds one of this particular weak- 
ness in Ibsen himself, who was easily flattered by the attention 
of princes and men of rank; he never refused a decoration. Dr. 
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Stockmann here certainly reflects one side at least of Ibsen’s 
ego, which the poet does not hesitate to put into a very conspicuous 
light. 

Dr. Stockmann’s realization of the whole truth (100-10), which 
is suddenly revealed to him in the short experience of a few days, 
is parallel to that sudden awakening which Karsten Bernick ex- 
periences after the interviews with Lona Hessel (Act V). 

54-9. “Note that Petra will not let her mother offer any 
excuses, but frankly admits that she has been listening to them.” 
The pronoun “them” does not, of course, refer to the “excuses” 
but to Dr. Stockmann and his brother, who are engaged in a heated 
conversation. 

60- *Hovstad ..  schreibend should read *Hovstad ... 
schreibt. The reference here to 214, 26 f. is a misprint (perhaps 
meant for 81, 8 f.?). 

The assumption on the part of these self-satisfied philistines 
that the drunken man must be a foreigner (i.e. not ‘one of them,’ 
“er ist kein Hiesiger,’’ 103-17) is in accord with that narrow spirit 
of provincialism expressed with such masterful irony in The Pillars 
of Society, cf. e.g. Karsten Bernick (Act I): “A hvad; med udlend- 
ninger ma vi ikke tage det s4 strangt.”’ 

The note to die Vornehmen (108-28) might well have been sup- 
plemented by a reference to Stengard’s views upon “aristocracy,”’ 
as expressed in his conversation with Dr. Fjeldbo (The League of 
Youth, Act Il). 

The contemptuous view which Dr. Stockmann holds towards 
the vulgus profanum (“der Haufe,” “die Masse,” “der Pébel,” 
etc., 108-18, 109-23, 24, 25 etc.) is expressed in almost identical 
terms (Norw. mobben og massen) by Professor Rubeck in When We 
Dead Awake (Act I). Furthermore, the craven cowardice of the 
‘mob,’ which paralyses every courageous impulse and prevents any 
decisive action,— ‘Und doch haben sie da draussen gestanden und 
krakehlt und geschworen, sie wiirden mir den Garaus machen; 
aber handeln—handeln—, nein, so etwas gibt es hier so gut wie 
gar nicht!” (125-26 ff.), is an exact counterpart of the “Gyntish 
self,’ which, as represented in the individual Peer, symbolized 
‘the compact majority’ in Norway. Like the howling mob in 
front of Dr. Stockmann’s home, Peer despite his boastful pre- 
tensions never dared to take the decisive step: 

Ja, tenke det; gnske det; ville det med;— 
men gére det! Nej; det skgnner jeg ikke! 

Like Dr. Stockmann, Johan Ténnesen in The Pillars of Society 
suddenly reverses his decision to leave town and resolves to fight 
the battle out to the bitter end. The real ‘enemies of society’ 
are the liars and the hypocrites who must be met and crushed 
upon their native soil. 

Thru this edition of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People in German 
translation Dr. Boysen has undoubtedly contributed much towards 
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a better understanding of one of the world’s greatest dramatists. 
It is to be hoped that the Oxford German Series will continue to 
edit German translations of Scandinavia’s representative authors. 
Too little work of this nature has been done either in German or 
English translation. Consequently, those American students 
who do not read Scandinavian generally lack a just appreciation 
as to the intrinsic value of Scandinavian literature. To enhance 
this appreciation a scholarly and sympathetic presentation of 
Scandinavia’s representative authors is necessary; and certainly 
those of us who represent the cause of Scandinavian culture in 
America should feel this contribution of Dr. Boysen as a challenge 
to continue the work so well begun. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
Kansas University. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN MODERN ENGLISH FICTION, 
by Dorothy Scarborough. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London, 1917. 12mo., pp. vi+329. 


The supernatural in literature has found another advocate in 
the person of Dr. Dorothy Scarborough, who in her volume The 
Supernatural in Modern English Fiction aims to show the vitality 
and validity of the supernatural in fiction as in literature in general. 
As Dr. Charles Edward Whitmore, in his recent book The Super- 
natural in Tragedy, sees in the supernatural the prime essential 
of tragedy, Dr. Scarborough stresses the persistence and perman- 
ence of the supernatural in fiction as well as in poetry and drama. 

The supernatural in English fiction reaches back to the so-called 
Gothic days in the latter half of the eighteenth century, but did 
not assume its present proportions until toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. The abundance of ghost-stuff, which we find 
in the English novels and short-stories of to-day, has followed 
and is closely bound up with the revival of superstition, which has 
not failed to come as the predestined swing of the pendulum.'' The 
novel and story writers of to-day, in their mad race for plots that 
will thrill and thrall, have not been slow to grasp upon the resus- 
citated beliefs of past mythologies, and bring back for our amuse- 
ment in maturity the spectral fears of the nursery. The super- 
natural in English fiction is primarily a purveyor of “the creeps.”’ 
Its function as a medium for social satire, the most striking recent 
instance of which is Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger, is but 
of secondary importance. Hence the ascendancy in English fiction 
of the ghost over the devil in contrast to other literatures where 


‘The supernatural in modern Celtic literature has its source, moreover, in 
a love for national antiquity. 
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the devil, in his réle as satirist or as concept of political or social 
sins, is the dominant figure in supernatural themes. 

Although admitting the fact that German Romanticism had a 
decided influence on English supernatural literature in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, Dr. Scarborough, in her discussion 
of later foreign influences on English writers, takes no account of 
contemporary German literature. The inference is well justified,— 
unless we attribute her silence to a lack of acquaintance with 
modern German literature,2—that in her opinion the supernatural 
is such a negligible element in modern German literature as to be 
passed over in silence. The Germans of to-day are indeed more 
concerned with facts than with fancies. Phantoms and phrases 
have been banished from modern German life and literature. 


! But Russian literature, which in the opinion of Dr. Scarborough 
has supplanted German literature in its appeal to English readers, 
is just as low and earth-bound as German literature, if not more so. 
The supernatural in modern Russian literature is chiefly in the 
form of allegorical diabolism, and is due not to a fondness for the 

j supernatural, as Dr. Scarborough states, but to a preference for 

allegorical parlance in addition to a profound admiration for the 
devil’s talent as a satirist of human foibles. It is as incorrect to 
claim for the Russians an interest in the supernatural as it is to 
call them a savage race. Russian literature like the Russian 
temperament is sober; it clings to the clod of reality. The writer 
of this review does not wish to contradict the statement of Dr. 
Scarborough that contemporary English fiction has been influenced 
by Russian literature in the use of the supernatural, but he main- 
tains that in contrast to modern English fiction Russian novels 
and short-stories show no special fondness for unearthly themes. 
The Russians have little use for those heavenly stories with no 
earthly meaning. Insanity, to be sure, is rampant in modern 
Russian literature, but abnormal mental phenomena are a normal, 
natural, every-day affair with the Russian men of letters. Of all 
the literatures of the world, Russian literature, alas! can boast of 
the greatest number of martyrs. The number of Russian authors 
who have fallen victims to insanity, hypochondria and neurosis 
as well as tuberculosis is, indeed, legion. Abnormal must, how- 
ever, not be confounded with supernormal. Abnormal characters 
there are in abundance in Russian novels, principally in the novels 
of Dostoevsky, but of supernormal personages there are few. 

The supernatural is a very negligible element even in the works 
of the Russian authors, whom Dr. Scarborough accredits with an 





2 Of modern German dramatists Dr. Scarborough only mentions the brothers 
Hauptmann and one August Stramm. It may be remarked in passing that in 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s The Assumption of Hannele the delirious child confuses 
her teacher in her visions of heaven not with the angels, as is stated in this 
book, but with Jesus Christ. The typographical errors in German names and 
titles point to an unfamiliarity with the German language. 
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influence over present-day English fiction. Pushkin, the founder 
of modern Russian literature, was, with all his love for Byron, more 
of a realist than a romanticist.* His Queen of Spades, which is 
cited for its ghost, is the weakest of all his works, although it 
found the largest circle of readers. This story was written in a 
fit of gloomy fancy, and its supernaturalism is a reminiscence of 
the stories on which he was fed in his childhood by an old nurse, 
to whom he dedicated his most pathetic verses. Nothing was so 
far from Gogol, the unsurpassable realist, as supernaturalism. 
His Dead Souls as Terpigorev’s Scared Ghosts are no spooks but 
serfs. The ghost in 7ke Cloak is by no means essential to the 
story, and its presence at the end must be ascribed to the author’s 
early romantic tendencies. On the other hand, the ghosts in his 
Evenings on a Farm on the Dikanka form a constituent element of 
the plot. The supernatural is natural in these sketches of the life 
of the Ukrainian peasants, on whom it still exerts an enormous 
influence. His Noles of a Madman are as realistic as the Russian 
stories of insanity of the present day. The supernatural is not to 
be found in the best works of Turgenev. Whether or no his un- 
earthly stories have had an influence on English fiction, they by 
no means represent his art. They were not even the products of 
his normal mind. Zhe Song of Love Triumphant and Clara Militch, 
which Dr. Scarborough quotes for their supernatural themes, were 
written under the influence of a phantastic mysticism, which held 
his mind captive toward the end of his life by the constant fear of 
death. Like Gogol, Turgenev also turned ascetic and mystic in 
his last years, and, in the words of Waliszewski, presented a sceptic 
desperately bent on penetrating the unknown. Tolstoi, who is 
generally considered as the most typical Russian writer, has shown 
little interest in the supernatural. He was, as Briickner expresses 
himself, the poet of earthly life only, without the tendency up- 
wards, towards the supernatural. In his story Jvan the Fool, to 
which Dr. Scarborough refers for its supernatural element, and 
which, by the way, cannot be counted among his imperishable 
works, he has, however, employed symbolical diabolism and has 
introduced demons as concepts of social sins. In this respect, too, 
Tolstoi has remained the typical Russian. For although mystical 
moods are alien, allegorical speech is familiar to the Russian. It 
does not surprise us, therefore, to see allegory even in as strict a 
realist as Chekhov. Where he employs the supernatural, it is 
natural. The phantom in his story The Black Monk is the effect 
of insanity, and insanity is as real, as natural to him as it was to 
Maupassant, with whom he is usually compared. The ghost in 
that nerve-shattering story The Red Laugh by Andreev is also the 


It is more than an anachronism to number Alexander Pushkin among the 
] } 


Russian fictionists of to-day. He was a lyric poet and died eighty years ago. 
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product of a mind run mad with the horrors of war. In the techni- 
que of this writer the supernatural turns natural. Where substance 
is reduced to shadow, shadow may be taken as substance. The 
only great Russian writer, who has lifted the veil and has allowed 
a few of his abnormal characters in their hallucinations to catch 
a glimpse of the spirit world is the “sorcerer” Dostoevsky. He, 
however, was chiefly interested in the daemonic element in human 
nature and has, therefore, earned the name of the Great Daemon. 
His claim to immortal fame is, moreover, based not on the un- 
earthly, but on the earthly element in his works. Not his Christian 
mysticism, but his Christian compassion for the downtrodden and 
oppressed has assured him immortality. “Not in Faust,” says 
the German Briickner, “but rather in Crime and Punishment does 
the whole woe of mankind take hold of us.” 

But as the book under review is not a study of comparative 
literature, its discussion of the reciprocal influences of the litera- 
tures of Europe and America in the use of the supernatural is 
gratuitous and could as well have been left out. On the other 
hand, a comparison of the supernatural in the literature of modern 
times with the supernatural in the literature of earlier periods 
would have emphasized its continuity. But what constitutes a 
serious defect in the discussion is the evidence of a lack of knowl- 
edge of the source of the supernatural in Christian dogma, myth; 
and legend. The discussion of the supernatural in modern Eng4 
lish fiction thus lacks its historical and theological background.’ 
Dr. Scarborough frankly admits in the Introduction of her book 
that she does not know much about the personages, whom she 
discusses. But the confession cannot make up for the defect. 
The ghost she seems in the end, to have learned to know, although 
we doubt her belief in him. We are reminded of Coleridge, who, 
when asked one day by a woman if he believed in ghosts, replied: 
“No, madam, I have seen too many of them.”” Her knowledge 
of the devil, however, is too insufficient to give her the right to 
speak of him with any air of authority. She knows that the devil 
is a Persian by birth, but an internationalist on principle. She 
is well informed in regard to a few of his aliases, but she is misin- 
formed in regard to his character. If Dr. Scarborough knew the 
devil, she would not hold liable to prosecution by the devil for 
lése majesté Bernard Shaw, who in Man and Superman has the 
devil present us with a new hell before we are given a new heaven 
and a new earth, but rather “ Monk” Lewis, who tells us that the 
devil has not kept faith with Ambrosio. In Christian legend the 
devil was never found wanting in the literal and punctilious ful- 
filment of all his promises. Neither “Monk” Lewis nor Mrs. 
Dacree taught the devil to take guilty mortals to a mountain 
top and hurl them down to their death. Satan had already sent 
Judas to his death by this route. The snaky coiffure, which 
“Monk” Lewis wound around the devil’s head, was borrowed 
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from the Erinyes, and is in no relation to the devil’s ophiomorphic 
appearance. Satan as a man of sorrows and an object of our com- 
passion rather than our condemnation is not Marie Corelli’s in- 
vention, but a conbination of French and Russian motifs. The 
human element in Satan’s repentance over his fall is not original 
with Milton. It was already fully developed in the medieval 
mystery plays.* The idea of Satan as a parody of God as found in 
Mark Twain’s posthumous novel The Mysterious Stranger was 
also very popular with the medieval playwrights and goes back to 
the Church Fathers, who called the devil simia Dei. St. Peter’s 
comic réle can also be traced back to the medieval stage. The 
legend of the miraculous power of the name of the Deity in Algernon 
Blackwood’s The Human Chord hails from the Orient. Neither 
H. G. Wells in A Wonderful Visit, nor Byron in Heaven and Earth 
has induced the angels to visit the earth. We have had visitors 
from heaven from time immemorial (vide Gen. vi. 2, I. Cor. xi. 10; 
cf. Tertullian’s De Virginibus velandis). 

Dr. Scarborough tells us very little about the Wandering Jew, 
seems to be barely on speaking terms with the Flying Dutchman, 
has never heard of the Wild Huntsman, and knows Herodias, one 
of the most august members of her sex, only by name. The reader 
is fed to the point of satiety on ghosts, but is hardly able to catch 
a glimpse of these illustrious personages. They seem to have 
little inspiration for modern English writers. The author might 
have done better if she had given us less of the ghost stories and 
more of the deathless tales of these deathless men and women.° 

‘Satan has in many medieval German plays not considered his fall ‘“‘as a 
glory, a liberty, and a joy.” In his lamentations over his fall he has often 
given a very poetic expression to his deep yearning for the heaven, which he has 
lost. A modern version ot Satan’s De Profundis has been given us by Frieda 
Schanz: 

Der Teufel hat immer mit frechem Munde 
Den Himmel verflucht und Gott verklagt. 
Aber einmal in wunderbarer Stunde 

Hat er gesagt: 


“Und lige der Himmel noch tausendmal weiter 
Ueber dem Héllenmoor 

Und fiihrte eine gliihende Leiter 

Zu ihm empoor, 

Jede Sprosse aus eisernen Dornenzweigen, 

Jeder Schritt unausdenkbares Weh und Grau’n, 
Tausend Legionen Jahre méchte ich steigen, 
Um nur einmal Sein Angesicht zu schau’n.” 

5 There has been a recent revival of interest in the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, as is evident from the number of critical studies which have appeared in 
recent years on this subject. The following German titles will attest to German 
interest in this immortal. L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden. Leip- 
zig, 1884. J. Probst, Die Sage, vom ewigen Juden in der neueren deutschen 
Literatur. Leipzig, 1905. T. Kappstein, Ahasver in der Weltpoesie. Berlin, 
1906. O. Heller, Ahasver in der Kunstdichtung. Modern Philology 3:61-8, 
June, 1905. An essay on the Wandering Jew in English was written in 1881 
by the late Mr. M. D. Conway, the well-known daemonologist. 
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Of especial interest is Herodias, the Wandering Jewess, the counter- 
part and companion of the Wandering Jew in Christian mythology. 
She is not the wife of Herod Antipas and the mother of Salome, 
as is generally assumed. Nor has she been laden with the curse of 
eternal wandering for her sinful love for the Baptist. This motif 
apparently is of Heine’s own invention (vide Atta Troll, Kaput 
XIX). She is Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, and she 
has brought down upon herself the divine wrath for her con- 
temptous treatment of the Magi, when they passed Jerusalem on 
their way to the manger of Christ, It is said that she refused to 
go to the window to see them, pretending that she was busy sweep- 
ing the room. Legend thus links her with Epiphany day, and in 
Italy she bears the name “ Befana,’’ which has also been given to 
the day preceding Epiphany. In Germany this day is called 
“ Berchtentag,”’ which points to an identification of the Germanic 
goddess with the Judean queen. On this day, which is not very 
much different from Shrove-Tuesday, Herodias-Befana-Berchta 
is led in procession through the streets, riding on a broom-stick. 
She has inherited the fate of the northern goddess, and has been 
turned into a wandering spirit engaged in an eternal wild chase. 
“She must dance eternally,’”’ has been her sad verdict. 

Within the period the discussion covers, Dr. Scarborough 
tries to compare the supernatural elements of present-day fiction 
with those of earlier days. The differences, which she believes 
she has found, are, however, not so much in kind, as in degree. 
It is not only in modern fiction that the superhuman beings are 
human. They have been human from their very inception. It 
was Voltaire, I believe, who said: “God created man in his own 
image, and man returned the compliment.” Angels and devils 
are human projections in both directions and are bound to partake 
in the progress of human thought. Says Mephistopheles: 

Culture which the whole world licks 
Also unto the Devil sticks. 

The superhuman personages have benefitted by the modern 
levelling tendency in the characterisation of their human creators. 
In modern literature they, too, are no longer painted either wholly 
white or wholly black, but in the various shades of gray. 

Dr. Scarborough has brought together between the covers of 
her book a vast mass of interesting material, but has not presented 
it in an orderly and systematic manner. The reader gets the 
impression that a book on the supernatural must disregard all the 
natural rules of composition. The chapters of the book under 
review are neither parallel nor uniform. The treatment of the 
Gothic romance is alien to a book on modern English fiction. This 
first chapter with its own conclusion bears all the ear-marks of a 
seminar-paper, which has been prepared independently of the book 
itself. The discussion of the Gothic novel belongs at best in the 
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Introduction. The Conclusion does not in analogy to the Intro- 
duction stand after the body of the book, but forms its last chapter. 
Neither does the Introduction introduce the discussion, nor does 
the Conclusion conclude it. The arguments for the supernatural 
in literature are not limited to the Introduction, but are repeated 
throughout the book to a degree which puts the patience of the 
reader to a trying test. The summary of the discussion is not 
reserved for the Conclusion, but is given in homoeopathic doses 
at frequent intervals in the body of the book. The Conclusion 
has all the appearance of an additional layer of material, which is 
only loosely connected with the book. Repetition of phrases as well 
as of ideas occur in the book. The assurance that the treatment 
in the book is meant to be suggestive rather than exhaustive is 
given in literal identity at the end of the Introduction and of the 
Conclusion. Contradictions are also not lacking in the book. 
In one place (p. 143) Dr. Scarborough speaks of the devil in Countess 
Cathleen as his only recent appearance on the English stage, but 
farther on (p. 217) she discusses at length the devil in Man and 
Superman. ‘The author has, of course, no knowledge of Henry 
Arthur Jones’s four-act tragedy The Tempter. 

The bibliography has been crowded out, and from the book it 
is very difficult to tell what critical literature has been used in its 
preparation. The essay The Supernatural in Nineteenth Century 
Fiction in The Edinburgh Review 197: 395-418, April 1903, still 
remains the most critical treatment of the subject. Of a more 


popular nature is Edmund Gosse’s article The Abuse of the Super- 
natural in Fiction in The Bookman 6: 297-300, December 1897. 


A complimentary word should be said before closing about the 
subterranean stream of humor, which runs throughout the book. 
It flashes up in the most unexpected places and sends its radiant 
light into the gloomiest corners of this chamber of horrors. But 
for the author’s sense of humor the reader’s hair would be on end 
from the first to the last page of the book. It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, that in a few instances the reader will wish that 
one of those cruel ghosts, about whom the author tells, might have 
visited her also to drive away her sense of humor. 

The book under review bears testimony to the wide reading and 
ripe thinking of the author and deserves abundant praise as a 
collection and classification of the various types and manifestations 
of the supernatural, in modern English fiction—and that is all that 
it is meant to be—, and it is to be deeply regretted that it is marred 
by technical faults, which are easily explained by the pressing 
duties and tasks of a teacher. The world of ghosts and demons, 
which the author opens to us, offers at any rate in these bitter 
days a very pleasant refuge from our own planet. 

* This article may be more accessible in this country in the weckly Living 
Age 238:257-73, August 1, 1903. 
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The dread of lifting the veil has long prevented investigation 
in supernatural literature. It has only been within recent years 
that the literary status of supernatural personages has been made 
a subject of serious inquiry. The harvest is great, and the laborers 
are few. Dr. Scarborough’s wish that her book may lead others to 
pursue similar investigations will be endorsed by the men who have 
preceded her in this interesting field of work. 


MAXIMILIAN J. RUDWIN. 
University of Illinois. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC RELATIONS 1487-1653. A Study of 
Matrimony and Family Life in Theory and Practice as Re- 
vealed by the Literature, Law, and History of the Period. 
A Dissertation by Chilton Latham Powell. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1917. 8vo, pp. xii, 274. 

An investigation and exposition of English domestic relations 
from 1487, the date of “the first appearance of the subject in 
English writing” in Caxton’s Boke of Good Manners, translated 
from the French of Jaques LeGrand, “up to its first great crisis, 
a height of clear thinking and vigorous expression on which Milton 
and Cromwell stand alone,” or until Cromwell established civil 
marriage by law in 1653, is a task of no mean dimensions or slight 
importance, especially when the investigation within the limits 
of time and place is made “as all-inclusive as possible,” drawing 
from “all possible sources of information—history, law, literature, 
and actual practice.” The value of such research, if thoroughly, 
accurately, and lucidly executed, is obviously great. An intelligent 
interpretation of literature contemporary with the period under 
investigation, and an enlightened understanding of the moral, re- 
ligious, and civic origin or basis of modern society are highly de- 
sirable and of the utmost importance. Any light in this age of 
social unrest, which will help dispel the vagaries, superstition, 
and ignorance inherited from a remote past, but still operative in 
retarding progress, is welcome. Only by such aids to an under- 
standing of the past, as the work before us purports to be, can the 
serious danger of interpreting literature in the light of modern 
thought, custom, and practices be obviated. 

The period under investigation is very definitely limited, as is 
also the scope of the subject, but the class of readers whom the 
work is designed to benefit is not specified. The information 
in the book is apparently for anyone who can use it. The historian 
and especially the student of law, who have already done much 
in the field for themselves, will have less need of the work than will 
the student of literature. “That the actual conditions of the 
period may be set forth and the contemporary literature on the 
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subject properly understood”’ is the professed purpose of the author. 
“The proper understanding of contemporary literature on the 
subject,” for the most part obscure tracts, popularizations, trea- 
tises, etc., by equally obscure agitators, reformers, and visionaries, 
can hardly be an end in itself worth while, but rather a very im- 
portant aid in a fuller understanding of a greater or true literature 
and of authors only remotely and incidentally connected with the 
subject. 

The first chapter contains a discussion of the laws, practice, 
and customs of marriage in the fifteenth century. The forms of 
spousals, their significance and consumation, the legal age of mar- 
riage, the impediments prohibiting and annulling it, the bene- 
ficial influence of Luther, child marriages and the reasons for them, 
clandestine marriages, spousal and marriage ceremonies, and the 
festal celebrations following marriages are some of the more 
specific topics elaborated. 

The second chapter is occupied with the controversy between 
church and state during the Reformation, for the supreme right 
to perform marriage. In this controversy “the Puritans, while 
not condemning marriage by magistrates as unlawful, considered 
it ‘lawful, more convenient and comfortable,’ that it should be 
solemnized by the church.’”’ The influence and practice of the 
Independents, also the practice in Holland, Scotland, and New 
England, were in favor of the state and gradually prepared for 
the act of 1653 establishing civil marriage by law. The church, 
however, might continue to solemnize the marriage either before 
or after the magistrate’s affirmation. 

The attempted reform of divorce is the subject of the third 
chapter, with special reference, first, to the legal situation, which 
amounted to a survival of the laws of Catholicism, never superseded 
in England by any code of the Protestant church; secondly, the 
Puritan-Anglican controversy on divorce, in which the Puritans 
rather sought to deprive the church of its power in divorce than 
to remedy the evils growing out of the old impediments and nar- 
rowness in administering divorce; and thirdly, the final deadlock 
not broken until Cromwell steered a middle course between the 
extreme liberalism of Milton and the narrowness of the church 
and put the matter in the hands of civil magistrates. 

The domestic conduct book is the subject of the fourth chapter. 
The type and its origin, Puritan and Romish attitudes ne 
marriage as revealed in these books, and the domestic book ¢ 
literature are the main topics under consideration. The aasies 
shows an improvement over the preceding chapters in logical and 
chronological arrangement, is more original, and contains much 
suggestive bibliographical material. 

The fifth chapter reveals the highly unfavorable contemporary 
attitudes toward woman shared by the church, writers of domestic 
books, and a certain class of satirists, a view offset by the extreme 
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flattering praise of the courtier under the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance, and of certain authors of books of commendation. 
All of these views are largely assumed and untrustworthy, accord- 
ing to the author, and must be taken with a large grain of salt. 
By resort to the historical and general views on the subject he 
concludes that the lot of woman in those days was not so bad or 
so good as the extremists depicted, although “the Elizabethan 
ideal of womanhood was considerably lower than that of to-day, 
especially that of America.” 

The sixth and last chapter, which in subject matter would 
seem more logically to follow Chapter IV, discusses wider ranges 
of domestic literature, with special reference to more general 
conduct books, such as the book of honor or nobility and moral 
allegory, and the domestic drama or domestic problem plays. 

The book also contains four appendices: 1) English writing 
on the divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine, really a descriptive 
bibliography of the controversy; 2) the date and occasion of 
Milton’s first divorce tract, a conclusive demonstration, as the 
author thinks, that Doctrine and Discipline had no connection 
with Milton’s own domestic life; 3) directions for matrimony 
from William Harrington’s book; 4) contents of typical domestic 
books. In addition there is a bibliography of 265 items. 

Such in brief is the information, a large part of which is not 
new, collected from authorities and sources, abridged, and more 
or less conveniently arranged in this book. It will, no doubt, be 
of service to the student of literature and to others; but unless 
absurd and false conclusions are to result, such information must 
be used circumspectly. Some of the author’s illustrations from 
Shakespeare will indicate the danger of becoming too zealous 
in the application of pet theories and knowledge gathered from 
out-of-the-way places—of seeing what one wishes to see. “Shake- 
speare, he explains, “evidently wished to emphasize the child- 
parent contention in Romeo and Juliet, since he altered the original 
story to make Juliet under the legal age for marriage and in addition 
shifted the contract made for her by her parents from the middle 
lof the story] to the beginning of the play.” In a note he reminds 
us that Juliet “is just under fourteen” (although he has previously 
stated (p. 6) that she is ‘only thirteen’), and that thus in con- 
tracting herself to Romeo, Juliet consciously defies her parents’ 
wishes.”” Shakespeare was undoubtedly thinking of English 
customs in this play, but there is grave doubt about his wishing 
to ernmphasize the “child-parent contention.” Dr. Powell informs 
us (pp. 5-6) that “the legal age for marriage, . . . was fourteen 
for males and twelve for females. But the church performed 
marriages upon infants in arms, their parents consenting, and 
recognized the age of seven as that when parental consent was 
no longer absolutely necessary.” In the light of this information 
Juliet was fast approaching spinsterhood rather than being “ under 
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the legal age for marriage.”’ In this connection we should recall 
that Lady Capulet reminds her daughter that 


| 


ger than you 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 

Are made already mothers. By my count, 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid.” 


In the words of Lady Capulet Shakespeare thus states the practice 
of the times, a practice of which there is abundant evidence in 
Elizabethan drama. That he shifted the attempt to contract 
Juliet to Paris to the beginning of the play to meet the exigency 
of the plot is evident; and no one, we believe, has ever doubted 
that Juliet in marrying Romeo “consciously defies her parents’ 
wishes” in more ways than in upsetting their plans for a marriage 
with Paris. In this case Dr. Powell tries to prove too much. In 
the case of Juliet we are content with knowing that in Shakes- 
peare’s time a girl of twelve was of marriageable age. 

Again the author is in error in finding a good example of public 
spousal in The Taming of the Shrew, I11, 2. Certainly the marital 
ceremony in this scene is marriage. We agree with Gremio that 
“Such a mad marriage never was before.” Immediately after the 
rites are performed Petruchio proceeds to carry away his “virtuous 
wife” to such bed and board as few brides encounter in the early 
stages of their honeymoon. Had Dr. Powell found an example 
of private spousal in HI, 1 of this play, we should agree, but hardly 
think it worthy of mention for the purpose. In this scene, after 
a few brief moments of exciting wooing, Petruchio emerges from 
the encounter with high praise of Kate, announces Sunday as his 
wedding day, calls Baptista father and Kate wife, states his in- 
tention of going to Venice to purchase his wedding apparel, and 
departs with the words: “Kate, we will be married o’ Sunday.” 
He returns on the “‘pointed day” in III, 2, which is a wedding 
day and not a time of spousal. 

The author’s example of a public spousal in Twelfth Night, V, 1, 
prepared for in IV, 3, is good; but the same cannot be said of the 
example in the following statement: “In Shakespeare, the ex- 
change of rings is a fairly good guide to a modern audience that 
a spousal is taking place, e.g., Merchant of Venice, III, 2.” It 
should be noted that in the spousal between Bassanio and Portia, 
brought about by most unusual circumstances, and in that between 
Gratiano and Nerissa, rings are not exchanged, the exigency of 
the plot demanding that only the men should receive rings, and 
making it highly undesirable that the women should receive or 
wear them. A better example of private spousal and exchange of 
rings is to be found in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, 2: 

Jul. Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. 


tf 


[Gives him a ring.| 
Pro. Why, then, we'll make exchange: here, take you this. 
[Gives her another.| 


Jul. And seal the bargain with a holy kiss. 
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Although the author courageously sets out to seek information 
on his subject “by using all available sources and combining the 
results thus gained,” he evidently was too ambitious both in this 
statement and in his subtitle; and is repeatedly obliged to turn 
aside from vast fields and rich sources of information pertaining to 
his subject, especially in the drama, and with only a hurried glance 
take a short cut home. We regret that he was not in a position 
to make an exhaustive study of a subject for which he seems well 
fitted, or at least to exhaust one source of information. In the 
last chapter he is more intent on finding problem plays similar 
in purpose to the domestic conduct books of the time than in gather- 
ing material on his chosen subject wherever he can find it. Many 
dramas not designed as domestic problem plays contain in brief 
flashes of local color and realism much information regarding do- 
mestic relations. It is, for instance, difficult to understand why 
in the discussion on page 9 of “the impediments which forbade 
marriage and annulled it completely if already contracted,” 
the author should make no mention of Ben Jonson’s use of these 
same impediments, for the most part in identically the same Latin 
in The Silent Woman, V, 1, the longest and probably most perti- 
nent passage on the subject in Elizabethan drama. The first 
chapter is particularly rich in results, but vague in reference to 
time and historical development of the subject. The method 
of research here is rather more deductive than inductive. In 
the second and third chapters the case is the reverse; here there 
is too much of history which should be fairly familiar to most 
readers of the book, and too few results to justify the weighty and 
somewhat tedious historical discussion. The last three chapters 
are more to the point. 

The book will prove stimulating and profitable to many readers 
in many ways. The author displays much industry in making 
at least a speaking acquaintance with a large number of books, 
little or not known and difficult of access. In bringing to light 
these books he has performed his most distinctive service to schol- 
arship. Though by no means exhaustive, his classified bibli- 
ography will prove of value to those wishing to follow the subject 
further. The book is a beginning in the right direction. 

The following errors have escaped the proofreader: p. 87, 
l. 11, for Thori read Thoro; p. 96, 1. 9, for iooting read footing; p. 
98, 1. 2, for Pariiament read Parliament; p. 115, 1. 20 for cxess 
read excess; p. 122, |. 16, for viginity read virginity; p. 129, 1. 30, 
for Boaistuau’s read Bouaistuau’s; p. 169, note, for Decker’s Gulls 
Hornbook read Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook; p. 187, ll. 8-10, for The 
companion piece to the English Gentleman, entitled The English 
Gentlewoman, published in 1631, does for woman what Gentleman 
work does for man read The companion piece to this work, en- 
entitled The English Gentlewoman, published in 1631, does for 
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woman what The English Gentleman does for man; p. 189, note, 
for synomym read synonym; p. 193, |. 7, for dicuss read discuss; 
243, note, for sueggstive read suggestive; p. 264, index, for 


Guls Hornbook read Gull’s Hornbook. 


L. N. BROUGHTON. 
Cornell University 


TSIMSHIAN MYTHOLOGY. Thirty-first Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, 1909-1910. 
By Franz Boas. Washington, 1916. 

Important to students of mediaeval literature who are interested 
in comparing their conclusions with the findings of modern ethno- 
logists is this monograph on Tsimshian mythology, in which Dr. 
Franz Boas establishes certain principles for the diffusion of story 
material, by observing what actually happens among a distinct 
group of North American Indian tribes whose mythology has 
assumed marked individuality.' 

Among the Tsimshian Indians, together with the neighboring 
Tlingit and Haida tribes, Northwest Indian culture appears in 
its most highly developed form. Their material culture centers 
about the products of sea and stream, about the wild goat on the 
mountain, and the growth of the red and yellow cedar. The men 
fish for salmon, olachen, and the killerwhale, or hunt the bear and 
the mountain-goat; the women gather shellfish or pick berries 
to dry for the winter food supply. They live in square houses of 
cedar planks, set facing the sea, in front of which stand carved totem 
poles, painted in brilliant colors, to represent the animals which ap- 
pear in their myths. They paint the same animals upon the front 
doors of their houses, upon dance aprons and skin blankets, or they 
carve them upon cedar chests and wooden utensils in the elaborate 
and peculiar style of the Northwest. They also weave mats of 
cedar-bark and blankets of goats-hair. And to all these objects 
attaches a ceremonial interest which gives to social life an elabor- 
ation constantly reflected in the development of myth. 

Among the large number of Tsimshian myths which Dr. Boas 
records as they are still told within the tribe, many are both inter- 
esting in themselves as products of native art, and useful for 
comparison with primitive ideas reflected in European folklore. 

The Raven myth tells of the shaping of the world by a half 
animal being called “‘Giant,’’ who flies in a raven mask, and, during 
his progress about Tsimshian territory, arranges things as they 
are. He secures daylight from the upper world. He gives short 
life to man. He makes the little tomtit lord over the animals. 


1 A critical review, by C. M. Barbeau, appeared in the American Anthro- 
pologist, 1917, p. 548. 
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He causes the tides. He secures different food-fish for man by 
contests with various supernatural beings. But inspite of these ser- 
vices to mankind, nowhere do we get the idea of a beneficent culture- 
hero venerated by his race. He is an example of the Indian trick- 
ster, hero of a long series of disconnected adventures in some 
of which he is ignominiously worsted, in others of which his own 
ruse deceives a powerful and opulent antagonist whose food-supply 
he accordingly obtains, but to the last a hero still, about whose 
person hangs a mysterious charm. “Three years after the 
white men came into this country,” a certain rich man finds his 
house visited at night by an inquisitive giant, who, in spite of 
bullets shot into his breast, goes on quietly examining the work- 
manship of the house. Some days later, a young brave, wandering 
in the mountains desperate for want of food, follows a trail which 
comes out upon a deep valley and leads finally to a hut. Within 
lies “Giant” with his back to the fire, wounded in the chest, but 
fed upon fat mountain sheep which his pups herd for him in the 
hills. When the wanderer leaves the valley, happy in the posses- 
sion of a magic food-producing staff, the hills close about it, and 
no eye has ever looked upon the valley since. 

Similar to the Raven myth in their explanatory character, 
are a number of animal stories which refer special features of 
Indian life to mythical beings who are themselves in animal form 
or are associated with beast helpers. In the “Feast of the Moun- 
tain Goats,” people are taught kindness to animals and how to 
treat their bones with proper respect. A goat-song is interpolated, 
with some delightful transformation magic, all watched by little 
“Truly black” from his seat behind the tentpost at the dance. 
Finding himself miraculously transported to a spruce-tree on the 
summit of a mountain, he escapes by wrapping himself in a goat- 
skin and pronouncing the magic formulas “On the thumb,” and 
“On the sand,” as he leaps from rock to rock down the descent. 
“The Hunter’s Wife who became a Beaver” ascribes the origin 
of the beaver to the transformation of a woman who finds her 
husband too engrossed in trapping. “You are no better than a 
raccoon!” he answers angrily to her reproaches. The taunt 
strikes home; she dives into the water and, in spite of the man’s 
repentance, little by little assumes animal features and becomes 
“no better than a racoon.” Another transformation story is the 
Tsimshian deluge myth. In a magic pool called “Lake of the 
Beginning’ appears a whale, who causes the water to overflow. 
Two brothers are on the bank: one is destroyed by a weasel, the 
other dives to the bottom of the pool, where he enters a house, 
while thunder, lightning and hail play without. Animals enter; 
Thunder-bird, Cuttle-fish, and Living-eyes, who are the elements, 
transform themselves into a drum, painted with red ochre, and a 
baton, and are put away in the back of Grizzly-bear, who is 
changed into a box for the purpose. Provided with these magic 
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gifts, the boy returns to his brother, whom he restores to life, and 
who, provided with “a vessel of blood to be his supernatural 
power,” ultimately becomes the food-producing shaman for his 
tribe. 

Certain arts, such as gambling or net-making, the Tsimshian 
ascribe to marriage of a man or a woman with an animal who takes 
on human form. The animal marriage is in fact the theme of a 
great many Tsimshian tales. Some of these tales do not vary in 
plot from those found in other tribes, but they often excel in the 
grace and vividness of the detail. The brothers who go upon the 
trail of their sister who has married the bear discover her through 
her finger prints upon a snowball which she tosses to them from the 
cliff where she is hidden. The bear-children of the rescued woman, 
when they see little clouds resting on the hills, cry “There is the 
smoke of our bear-grandfather!” and the hunters go bear-killing. 
Others have an ethical motive, like that of the haughty maiden 
who thinks herself too good to marry. ‘“Wouldn’t you like to 
marry me?” she cries to the snail as she kicks him with her foot; 
and she weds a handsome young man with skin as smooth as glass, 
only to find that his parents are the despised snail people and not 
too friendly to their proud daughter-in-law. So in “The Princess 
who rejected her Cousin,” retributive justice turns the tables 
upon an arrogant flirt, who is forced herself to become the discon- 
solate wooer. Again, a man marries two maidens—Robin and 
the Sawbill Duck. Robin is beloved and Duck despised. In 
time of famine each brings a present of food from her own family. 
Robin’s heap of berries is received with honor, Duck’s canoe-load is 
ignominiously dumped into the sea, only to reveal too late the 
rich sea-food with which it was loaded. In another tale, Waux, 
who can control the shaking mountains by forming an outlet with 
his spear, once forgets to take with him the magic weapon and 
in his extremity calls upon his wife to sacrifice to the gods. So 
strong, however, is her desire to eat the savoury fat of the sacrifice 
herself that she fails to understand her husband’s words; she “re- 
peated her own wish,” says the story, and with results disastrous 
to both. 

Many of these stories contain motives familiar to European folk- 
tale. “Very Dirty” is a hero of the “male-Cinderella” type, who, 
like Atlas or the Tongan Maui, finally dives under the earth to 
act as its support. “As soon as Dirty dies the world will come to 
an end,” says the myth. The story of Nalq and the five children 
miraculously shaped out of mucous, a bit of grindstone, a branch 
of crabapple, a feather and a shell, is the Indian equivalent of 
“Hop-o’-my-thumb.”” The children visit an ogress who keeps 
her supernatural power in a frog, pass through a crushing cave, 
and visit the “City in the Air,” all by the aid of a magic feather, 
which, after the rest have perished, one child always survives to 
wave over the carefully-preserved bones of his brothers and 
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thus restore them for the next adventure. In “The Hunters,” 
again, nine brothers are killed in an attempted adventure, in which 
the last succeeds through the interposition of a lady who instructs 
him how to proceed, and furnishes him with magical objects. In 
still another tale, “Shining-one of Heaven” courts a proud princess. 
She mistakes his slave for the true prince, and Shining-One weds 
her deformed sister. The slave and his wife are transformed into 
the red and the blue cod for their misconduct; but when the first 
child is born, Shining-one says, ‘This is my sister-in-law come 
back again through my wife,” and the mother is comforted for 
the daughter whom she has lost. The idea of rebirth also occurs 
in the story of Raven’s trick to secure the sun. He assumes the 
form of a cedar-leaf, is swallowed by the chief’s daughter, and 
being born as her child, makes off with the treasured box which 
contains the ma or daylight. In the tale of the boy who sets out 
to seek the “living arrow,” the incident is developed by means of 
a ballad-like repetition. The boy as he travels asks one old man 
after another the road and each sends him forward with the assur- 
ance, “O supernatural one, supernatural one! the country that 
you want to reach is very far away!” As he approaches the vil- 
lage, each informant tells off the actual number of miles. At last 
he reaches his destination and bears thence in triumph the “living 
arrow.” Next he must learn how to handle it, but one counsellor 
after another is summoned in vain. One offers to teach him the 
ways of love, another boasts of the number of his lady-loves; 
only one old blind man understands the boy’s wish, and can teach 
him how to hold the weapon. His purpose is to avenge his mother 
against his father’s clan, who have abused her. But once started 
upon his work of vengeance, he becomes insatiable; unless he is 
slain, he will never himself leave off slaying until he has made an 
end of the tribe. Again it is only the old blind instructor whose 
arrow can touch him. They place a weapon in his hand and guide 
its aim. “Ah! ah! I killed him! I-hit his eye!” cries the blind 
man. As for the arrow, “it went off howling and flew to its home 
(in the west) saying while it was flying—‘Guldana!’ ” 

Still another familiar theme is to be found in a Tsimshian 
“fairy-mistress” tale. Chief Peace dwells on an island, far out 
to sea, with a beautiful daughter named Peace-woman. Many 
young men have sought to marry her, but all have perished in the 
attempt to find the way thither, save the one youth whose story 
is here related. This handsome young chief, having gambled 
away all his property, is insulted by his wife. ‘You ought to eat 
the salmon of the daughter of Chief Peace!” she cries angrily. 
Stung by her taunt, he paddles away to the island, marries the 
daugher, and brings her home in four living canoes into which 
food is magically compressed. From this time on, the fairy- 
woman furnishes the food-supply for the village. She has a magic 
plume and cup by which she tests her husband’s fidelity. He is 
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at length no longer able to escape the jealousy of his fomer wife, 
the water at once runs muddy from the plume, and the fairy woman 
walks out to sea, followed by her despairing husband, who, in 
spite of her warning, compels her to look back at him, thus causing 
his death. He is supernaturally restored to life, and dwells ever 
after with his fairy wife in the village of Chief Peace. 

To these mythical tales are added three legendary accounts 
of feuds arising in more recent times between rival chiefs or rival 
tribes. Here the revenge-theme develops without the interpo- 
sition of magic, but the Indian psychology is, in some incidents, 
unmistakable. “Good weather is following a hard frost, heavy 
rains and storm,” sings, for her dance-song, the sister of the vic- 
torious chief who has slain three brothers in the course of a feud. 
The mother takes this to promise peace to her only remaining 
son; when he, too, is treacherously slain, she laments, “My son, 
the only son left to me, made a mistake, for they said in their song 
that good weather would follow the dark storm-clouds!”’ 

Throughout these Tsimshian tales, theme and workmanship 
alike are in keeping with the communal interests out of which, 
for example, our own balladry developed. The strongest ethical 
motive appeals, not so much to the moral sense, as to that of re- 
tributive justice for the despised, ignored, or insulted—an essen- 
tially popular theme, which requires no esoteric teaching for its 
promulgation. The test of wit is far more dominant than that 
of character, although this also appears in tragic motives as in 
the story of Waux, and the tale of the boy who secured the living 
arrow. It is the objective character of the tales, the charm which 
lies in the concrete handling of certain incidents, and their close- 
ness, in spite of the world of marvels through which they lead, to 
such thoughts and feelings as govern real people in the common 
events of everyday life, which has made these stories live in the 
imagination of the people among whom they are told. 

Of even greater interest than the stories themselves, are those 
sections of the volume in which are set forth in detail the data 
upon which Dr. Boas bases his conclusions in regard to the shaping 
and the transmission of Tsimshian myth. Details of social 
custom as they occur in the myths are compared with the testi- 
mony of trustworthy observers, in order to judge exactly how far 
the story-teller absorbs the tale into his own back ground. A close 
comparison is made with corresponding tales over the whole cul- 
ture-area of the Northwest coast, in order to see what actually 
happens to plots and incidents in transmission. To the whole 
is added an appendix, containing some hitherto unpublished 
Nootka tales, a summary of comparative data for folklore inci- 
dents from all available Indian sources, a list of proper and place- 
names, and a glossary and index to references. It is to the con- 
clusions based upon these comparisons that the reader will turn 
with special interest. 
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The first striking thing about Indian tales is the large part 
played by animals, and the human capacities attributed to them— 
those phenomena, in short, which we are accustomed to explain 
under the general name of totemism without implying in the term 
anything more specific than a kind of relation felt by prim- 
itive people to exist between men and animals or plants. 
Of special significance for ethnologists, but also interesting 
to students of literary history, is Dr. Boas’s view of the 
hotly debated questions “What constitutes totemism?” and 
“What is its origin?’* While accepting the able contribu- 
tions of Dr. Goldenweiser to the conception of totemism as 
regards the composite and various character of the “totemic com- 
plex,” the influence of convergence, as conditioned by the limited 
possiblities of variation, in bringing about similar totemic pheno- 
mena, and the “pattern” theory of their development within 
the group,” Dr. Boas denies the psychological unity of the pheno- 
mena called totemism. Totemic activities such as taboo, naming 
crests, dances, legends, and ceremonial, have no genetic relation 
with each other, hence totemism appears as “an artificial unit, not 
a natural one.”’ 

Totemism is merely the picture of society classified into similar 
social groups, generally kinship groups, by means of similar social 
customs, generally relating to animals and plants. This classi- 
fication is common in primitive society, and not unknown in our 


f own. Common to primitive society, however, is the clan grouping, 
which, in its nature, invites concrete characterization as a mnem- 
4 onic device. Indian myth would doubtless play with the idea 


of animals acting like human beings, even if the clan system never 
existed; since it does exist, the play goes on associating animal 
ceremonial with the human group division, and so we have the 
social complex called totemism.’ 

In the same way, Dr. Boas clears our conception of what really 
constitutes mythology, by going to the myth-makers themselves 
for their terms of thought. From this standpoint, a “myth” is 
merely a story which refers to a time long past, when the world 
was not as it is now—to the “once upon a time” of the race. Only, 
in the minds of primitive people, this period is more clearly de- 
fined than in our own fairy-tales. The Tsimshian date most of 
their myths from the time “after the great deluge,’’ when the 


? Dr. Boas discusses these questions more fully in an article, “The Origia 
of Totemism,’”’ American Anthropologist, 1917. 

>These theories Dr. Goldenweiser has defined in a series of articles as 
follows: 
“Totemism: an anelytical study”—Journal of American Folklore, 1910. 
““Exogamy and Totemism Defined.”—American Anthropologist, Vol. XIII. 

1911. 


“Origin of Totemism’’—American Anthropologist, Vol. XTV. 1912. 
“Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture”—Journal 
of American Folklore, 1913. 
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people had villages at Metlakhatla, whence “all the villages of 
all the tribes took their beginning.” In these days, say the old 
stories, “human beings made wonderful marriages”; they “used 
to marry animals, birds, frogs, snails, mice, and so on.” Even 
more marvelous are those tales which relate to the time before 
the deluge, “‘when the Tsimshian lived on the upper Skeena river, 
Prairie Town.” 
that in the mind of the Indian it is not the religious, ritualisic, 
or explanatory character of a tale that makes it a myth, but the 
fact that it pertains to a period when the world was different 
from what it is now.”’ Whether it shall be a teleological tale, 
an allegory, a moral tale, a ghost story, a piece of buffoonery or play 
of wit, a story of monstrous adventure or a naturalistic account 
of some local incident, depends upon what particular kind of story 
happens to please the people who listen. Whatever is of emotional 
interest to that particular locality will be repeated again and again 
by successful story-tellers; fresh themes will be run through the 
same mould, which thus becomes characteristic for that group. 
That all groups are not pleased by exactly the same kind of thing, 
brings about an individual art among different peoples, a difference 
far more strongly marked on the American continent than among 
Europeans, where the culture is much more uniform, and the 
mythology, accordingly, approaches more nearly the same pattern. 


Dr. Boas says: “It should be remembered 


It is for this reason that the comparatively small area of the 


Northwest coast yields such important evidence as to the actual 
manner in which myths are composed. A comparison of the tales 
found in this area reveals a number of plots based on simple social 
experiences, and a number of detached incidents by means of 


] 


which these plots may be elaborated according to the style most 
popular in any particular area. In one section, for example, the 
story of the marriage with a supernatural being will develop 
about the motive of the offended animal, in another, of the helpful 
The same thing is true of incident. The place of the 
eating canoe in Tsimshian story is, in the south, taken by a self- 
moving canoe. The northern story-teller gives the canoe the 
head of a grizzly bear, or of the supernatural monster called Was; 
the southern, that of a double-headed serpent. The most striking 
example of such incidental differences occurs in the so-called 
Particular tests develop in special areas; parts 
of the story become elaborated or obscured, as, for example, the 
revenge taken upon the father-in-law through the very means 
he has provided for the destruction of the son-in-law, a motive 
fully developed in the south. 

This elaboration of incident is particularly noticeable, says 
Dr. Boas, in the introduction to a tale, where it is especially necess- 
ary to excite enough interest in the hero to carry him through the 
long series of adventures, generally unrelated, which form the 
story-complex, and which depend for their number and elaboration 
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upon the interest thus aroused. Hence the development of a 
number of stories of supernatural birth, which are handed about 
from story to story and gain embellishments in the telling. Readers 
of European romance are immediately reminded of such birth- 
stories as the child afloat on the sea, or the boy brought up in 
ignorance of courts in the forest, over whose origins scholars have 
puzzled themselves in vain. Now Dr. Boas tells us that, among 
the Indians of the Northwest, such a story is a free incident, part 
of the common stock, and attachable, with whatever embellish- 
ments conform to the feeling for art within the group, to any hero 
and to any complex of adventures at the discretion of the com- 
poser. In other words, although a complex story that has made its 
way into popular favor is always told in the same order, and with 
little variation of incident within the same area, it is seldom bor- 
rowed as a whole by a different group, but incidents are used in 
different combinations, and parts may be attached to quite differ- 
ent story-complexes. Even within the same area, the same inci- 
dent may occur again and again in quite different tales, which 
develop independently of each other. 

This first-hand information about the way in which myth 
works out among actual primitive people may lay some of the ghosts 
of recurrent incident which haunt the pages of European epic tale 
and romance. It is true that the area studied is a highly special- 
ized one. The whole culture of the Northwest coast is individual- 
istic. It is possible that a different culture might exhibit a ten- 
dency to borrow a series of incidents more automatically. Another 
might show more inventiveness than Dr. Boas is inclined to ascribe 
to the Indian story-teller. We must somehow provide in our 
reconstruction of the primitive workshop of myth, for the “far- 
traveled tale” and the after all considerable number of imaginative 
incidents which serve as primary colors for the shifting spectrum 
of fancy. But certainly nothing so helpful as this exposition of 
the way stories arise has been offered for a long time to clear the 
ground and start the folklorist on the right road towards a critical 
analysis of his particular problem. 

Suggestive also is Dr. Boas’s finding that in this Northwest 
area a marvelous tale tends to sink to a more naturalistic level 
outside of its own habitat. This fact he substantiates by a large 
number of instances drawn from the comparative material before 
him in which, on the borders of the area over which a myth extends, 
supernatural details are suppressed or given a naturalistic explana- 
tion. The borrower dares less than the inventor. The imagination 
works most freely with native material. What is borrowed 
passes through the alembic of criticism, is tested by foreign stand- 
ards of the credible, interpretation being added to fancy. This 
principle has long been accepted for the retelling of myth under 
the influence of a superimposed culture, as happened, for example, 
in Greek or Scandinavian efforts to euhemerize their gods; could 
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it be employed as here set forth, it might do good service in solving 
some vexed problems of the probable routes of travel for certain 
north European myths. At least, it affords us a clearer idea of 
what must have been taking place in the north during the days 
of the old sea-rovers. 

The final point Dr. Boas emphasizes, as a result of his inves- 
tigation of Tsimshian myth, is the dependence of the Northwest 
upon observation of human life rather than upon the interpretation 
of natural phenomena for the suggestion of its story-plot. It was 
with Dr. Lowie’s admirable study of the so-called Test-theme 
among North American Indians‘ that the American School first 
crossed lances with German ethnologists, who insisted that primi- 
tive story-telling was to be interpreted as speculation about the 
course of nature, especially about the changes of sun and 
moon, of summer and winter. By a quantitative comparison 
whose results were beyond dispute, Dr. Lowie proved that only in 
a few cases was the testing episode coupled with the sun visit; 
that the two incidents occurred independently in different com- 
plex tales; that one bore no internal relation to the other, and 
hence that the test-theme was not a worn-down allegory inter- 
preting natural phenomena, but a free element attracted, in cer- 
tain areas where anthropomorphic views of the sun were popular, 
to the theme of the sun-visit. 

Dr. Boas now asserts that “the attempt to interpret mythology 
as a direct reflex of the contemplation of nature is not sustained 
by the facts.” He finds the primitive mind little imaginative, 
inclined to play with material at hand and arrange fresh combina- 
tions rather than to invent new material. He believes myth dealing 
with physical phenomena to be the result of applying this material 
to the phenomena in question, not conditioned by it. The 
tale has no inherent relation to the explanation offered, but is 
merely used for elaboration, or the explanation is itself an elabora- 
tion of some stock incident. This is proved by the Indian habit 
of employing for the explanation of an animal-marking a story 
which in another connection in the same area is told for a quite 
different purpose, and which has in fact in itself no reason for the 
teleological application. Explanation of nature through allegory, 
then, becomes a special style, developed under special conditions 
until it forms a stimulus for the invention of incident to fit the case, 
but by no means a universal or even general process of the human 
mind. 

That Dr. Boas is right we are likely to conclude, not only be- 
cause of the proof from primitive myth, but from the testimony 
of the great allegories of our own literature, which apply the fresh 
organic principle of philosophic speculation to old material, re- 
lying little, and that less successfully, upon the creation of fresh 


* Journal of American Folklore, Vol. XXI, 1908, p. 97 
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incident. There is every reason to suppose that Spenser, Milton 
and Dante were in this following the road marked out for them by 
the human race, and were not merely less “original” than the 
first speculators who contemplated the heavens and the earth. 


The difference lies, not in the method, but in the consistency 
of the philosophic speculation on the basis of which is elaborated 
the vast amount of heterogeneous material worked into the alle- 
gory—in the fact even that men allegorized at all. For in a primi- 
tive epoch there is no reason for supposing that the existence 
of so called “mythical” elements means that the story as a whole 
had a speculative significance. Early story-tellers were not so 
consistent. Even so good a critic as Miss Hull,® detecting in the 
Cuchullin epic traits attached to the hero which belong specific- 
ally to the concept of the sun-god, and details of a bull-fight 
which are identical with an old Hindu sun-myth (certainly inci- 
dents in themselves beyond credit on any naturalistic basis), 
decides to explain the whole story of the heroic struggle between 
Ulstermen and men of Connaught over the possession of a brown 
bull as a contest of the forces of nature. Once committed to the 
allegoric theory, Miss Hull states her preference, since she must 
choose, for the contest between summer and winter, although admit- 
ing that day and night would serve equally well as protagonists. 
But if we accept Dr. Boas’s testimony, we may conclude that the 
human plot started the tale, which “rolled up like a snowball,” 
gathering to itself sun-elements among other embellishments, not 
because a sun-myth started the plot, but because such a view of 
the story had become a literary convention and was sure of ap- 
plause. One can imagine the story-teller coming a little jaded 
to the last scene of the bull-fight. He sees it must be done with 
spirit, but fails to “see his object as in itself it really is.” What 
more natural than to conclude with an incident whose effective 
power is well attested by classical example, tremendous enough, 
too, to furnish a crashing climax, without considering the perturba- 
tion created among future critics who are bound to gather those 
bits of the fallen bull scattered all over Ulster county, and piece 
them into the perfect image of truth here allegorized in the tale 
of the Cattle-raid of Cuailgne. 

After all, early story-telling does not differ very much from our 
own. The marvellous happenings of folktale, says Dr. Boas, 
either express an exaggeration of what is or of what is believed to 
exist, or a wish of what might be. Would not a careful analysis 
of the fiction turned out in any one period of our own civilization 
display more of the traits here attributed to primitive myth-mak- 
ing than we might at first be willing to admit? We should find 
simple human plots, a hero and a stock of incidents used over 
and over in fresh combinations to furnish an effect of novelty— 


5 The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature. By Eleanor Hull. London, 1898. 
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humanized in telling afresh the tale of Troy or of Brunhilde, extrava- 
gantly fantastic in guessing at those supernatural things hinted 
at by modern science; and, though often symbolic, yet constructed, 
not from matter originating in the idea to be symbolized, but out 
of the old stock of incident, revivified by the aesthetic process 
of idealization. 
MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 
Columbia University. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE, WITH 
TEXT AND VOCABULARY ON AN EARLY WEST 
SAXON BASIS, AND A SKELETON OUTLINE OF OLD 
ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By W. J. Sedgefield, Litt.D, 
Manchester, at the University Press. Longmans, Green & 
Co. London, New York, Bombay, etc. 1917. Pp. 109. 

Professor Sedgefield, of the University of Manchester, already 
well known for his editions of Beowulf and the Old English version 
of Boethius, now offers us a charming little book of selections from 
the Old English version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. 
In view of the attractive form and intrinsic importance of Bede’s 
work it seems strange that hitherto, except for two or three well- 
worn passages in current readers, the Old English version of the 
Ecclesiastical History has been largely ignored in books intended 
for college classes. Miller’s edition has been at the disposal of 
scholars for more than a score of years and Schipper’s for nearly a 
decade, but obviously neither edition is adapted to the needs of the 
beginner, at least in American colleges. The notable fact is, then, 
that the material in the present book is made accessible to what we 
may call the general reader of Old English more than a thousand 
years after the version was first made, and at a time when England 
once more is fighting for her life. In passing we may remark that 
this little book is one of a number of notable publications brought 
out since the beginning of the Great War, showing that although 
the British Empire is passing through the most trying time in its 
history scholars have not lost interest in matters of higher culture. 

At this time, therefore, we are peculiarly indebted to the editor 
and the publishers for the book before us, and where we are so 
grateful we hesitate to find fault. But few books are so good that 
they cannot be improved, and such is the case in some features of 
the little volume before us. 

The book is of very modest proportions, containing seventy 
pages of text, a vocabulary of twenty-three pages, and a skeleton 
outline of Old English accidence in sixteen pages. Doubtless as a 
result of the stress of the war, the quality of the paper is very poor. 
It is coarse and will inevitably show the finger marks of the diligent 
student. Any one attempting an erasure of a word written in 
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pencil will soon discover that he has permanently soiled the page. 
Probably the quality of the paper will be improved as soon as the 
war permits. 

And now for the contents of the book. We note that the 
various selections are printed with mere descriptive headings but 
with no indication of book or chapter to show how widely they 
are separated in the original. An unwary beginner may even 
imagine—particularly in the first half of the selections—that he is 
reading a continuous narrative, although the passages are taken 
from the five books of the Old English version. And even although 
he may realize that he has to do with selections not closely con- 
nected, he may, if somewhat unfamiliar with Bede, spend several 
hours in determining exactly where they belong in their original 
setting. Perhaps the editor hesitated to mar the appearance of 
his pages by adding references, but surely a single page in the table 
of contents would suffice to point out the book and chapter of the 
History from which each of the thirty selections comes and thus to 
aid the hurried reader to find at a glance the passage he desires. 
Two pages are now spent on the five lines of the table of contents. 

The selections are in general well chosen, and most teachers will 
regret that there are not more of them. For classroom use time 
would be saved if the lines were numbered at the side of the page. 

As for the text itself the editor remarks in his Prefatory Note: 
“Except for a few omissions the text has been very little tampered 
with.” For the sake of the beginner, however, the dialectal char- 
acteristics of the manuscripts have been eliminated and the text 
normalized on an Early West-Saxon basis. Needless to say, there 
is no attempt to make a definitive critical text; the aim is rather 
to work out a group of translation exercises for pedagogical purposes. 
This has been done with considerable care, though there is occa- 
sional ground to question the choice of a word or a form. Com- 
parison with Miller’s text, which closely follows the manuscripts, 
shows more than two hundred changes in four pages taken at 
random, or over fifty to the page. A large proportion of the 
changes are very slight, chiefly involving the substitution of W. 
S. ie for y or ea or eo. Other alterations are of more importance. 
The editor does not hesitate to omit whatever fails to serve his 
purpose. On page 2 he excludes and from line 28 and unrim 
from line 31. From the end of page 3 he drops out five and a half 
lines of the original, besides five words from line 13 and one from 
line 29. From page 5 he omits “Eac neah pan” from line 1; on 
from line 27; and substitutes yfla for ewyrdleana in line 32. To 
the beginner most of these changes and omissions are no detriment, 
since the book is a mere bridge to the acquisition of the language. 
But the scholar is precluded from quoting any part of the text with- 
out verification, since he may find that the passage he is tempted 
to quote has been shaped to meet the needs of immature pupils. 

A typical example of the editor’s work is the opening of the 
familiar story of the conversion of King Eadwine: 
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Selections, p. 18 Miller’s Bede I, 10 (p. 134). 
pa cwep Eadwine cyning Norfanhym Pa se cyning pa pas word gehyrde, 
bra pet hé eghwaeSer ge wolde ge scolde pa andswarode he him and cwad, 
poem cristnan geléafan onf6n. pet he exghweper ge wolde ge 

sceolde pam geleafan onfon pe 
he lerde. 


Turning to the vocabulary we get some idea of the variety of 
words required to translate Bede’s picturesque Latin, for this 
simple word-list, with definitions reduced to the lowest terms, 
occupies a full fifth of the book and contains over two thousand 
separate entries, or an average of over thirty words to each page 
of text. Nouns are marked as strong or weak; strong verbs are 
referred to the usual six classes, while weak and reduplicated verbs 
are merely designated as such. No specific references are given to 
passages in the text, though such references, at least for the proper 
names, would be welcome. Most teachers and pupils, we imagine, 
will regret that the vocabulary is sandwiched between the text and 
the grammatical outline, for one instinctively turns to the end of a 
book for an index of any sort. 

As for the grammar, it is a very modest affair and professes to 
be no more than a mere outline of Old English accidence. The 
phonology is crowded into fifteen lines and discusses nothing be- 
sides umlaut and breaking, the order of treatment of which might 
preferably be reversed. But most Old English phonetic changes 
will remain a mystery to the puzzle-headed beginner even after a | 
far more elaborate treatment than appears here. ; 

I have noted only one serious misprint—‘ Varner’s law,” page i 
101, for Verner’s. q 

This brief survey brings us to the end of the book and perhaps : 
properly to the end of this review. But many teachers will be 
likely to note two important omissions. There are no biblio- 
graphical references of any sort, either to the two complete edi- 
tions of the Old English Bede or to Plummer’s edition of the Latin 
text or to the discussions concerning the translator or to the chief 
accounts of Old English literature. Yet the main value of a book 
of selections should be that it leads one to study complete works 
and to a comprehensive view of the entire field. Perhaps more 
regrettable is the entire lack of notes. It is safe to say that any 
teacher who has carried students in Old English through passages 
from the Ecclesiastical History has found them much in need of 
help. Particularly is such help required in a book obviously 
intended as a first approach to the language. The addition of at 
least ten pages of notes would materially add to the value of the 
book and little or nothing to the cost. 

These criticisms and suggestions are not made in a captious 
spirit. The book is a good one and very welcome as it is, but with 
little effort it might be made even better. 

WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD. 
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Wesleyan University. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES. With 48 maps, plans, 
views of theatres and other illustrations. By Joseph Quincy 
Adams, Ph.D. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 473. 

Professor Joseph Quincy Adams’ book on the genesis and his- 


tory of the Pre-Restoration playhouses is an immeasurable advance 
on anything yet written on the subject. Not only does it present 
with unwonted lucidity and grasp an admirable synthesis of all 
previously ascertained data but it also comprises many new and 
vital details which are trumpet-tongued in their testimony to 
the penetrative research and fine deductive powers of its author. 
Such, indeed, is the general accuracy and completeness of the 
work that as a handy work of reference it is not likely to be super- 
seded. If only because of its masterly elucidation of the relative 
sites of the first and second Blackfriars, a point rendered clear by 
Professor Adams’ well-conceived ground-plans of the old monastic 
buildings, it merits a place in every Shakespeare library. But 
the books has divers other sterling qualities. For the first time 
since Malone established a longevous, slavishly-followed precedent 
by inexpert handling of the tangled skein of early theatrical finance, 
the important question of the division and allocation of play- 
house receipts receives clarifying and convincing (if not perhaps 
thoroughly exhaustive) treatment. For the first time also the 
map-views of old London are given thoroughly scientific examina- 
tion, with the startling result that most of the conclusions of pre- 
vious investigators have been rendered nugatory. By dint of 
demonstrating that no map-view of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century can be taken as evidence for the precise period when 
it was issued, practically every such view having been executed 
from much earlier surveys, Professor Adams has succeeded in 
showing that the view which has hitherto been taken to represent 
Shakespeare’s Globe in reality depicts the Rose. Great, however, 
as is his skill, it has not enabled him to explain away certain con- 
tradictory items of evidence. Once, indeed, in trying a fall with 
a formidable crux, he himself becomes contradictory. Over 
Hollar’s View of London (1647) he first blows hot and then cold. 
After remarking that Hollar’s sketch of the second Globe is un- 
satisfactory, (p. 259) he adds “it should be noted that the artist 
was in banishment from 1643 (at which time the Globe was still 
standing) until 1652, and hence, in drawing certain buildings, 
especially those not reproduced in earlier views of London, he may 
have had to rely upon his memory. This would explain the general 
vagueness (?) of his representation of the Globe.” 

Contrast this with what he says on p. 329 about Hollar’s sketch 
of the “Beare bayting,” which he champions sturdily against all 
comers as an accurate view of the Hope. Here he characterises 
Hollar’s View as “splendid” and proceeds: “It is hard to believe 
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that an artist who so carefully represented the famous edifices of 
the city should have greatly erred in drawing the ‘Bear Baiting 
House ’—a structure more curious than they and quite as famous.” 

But surely the “fame” of the Bear Garden cannot compare 
with the fame of the Globe—even of the second Globe. Professor 
Adams cannot have it both ways. 

In reproducing Faithorne’s view of the “Beare garden’ in 
1658 and identifying it with the Hope, Professor Adams omits to 
note that its details are seriously at variance with Hollar’s, a 
discrepancy which can only be accounted for by accepting the 
hypothesis that Faithorne had the audacity to base on a survey 
almost half a century old. This hypothesis receives some bolster- 
ing from the fact that Faithorne’s Bear Garden disagrees with all 
previous seventeenth-century views of buildings so called but con- 
firms the details given in Norden. Even then we cannot be assured 
of Hollar’s accuracy. How little dependence is to be placed in 
him is shewn by the circumstance that he places the Globe im- 
mediately opposite Blackfriars wharf, a position really occupied, 
when the theatre existed, by the Swan. 

Professor Adams occasionally irritates by arriving at con- 
clusions without stating his evidence, a defect no doubt attributable 
to his serious limitations of space. Less pardonable is his adoption 
of Fleay’s reprehensible trick of stating conjecture in terms of pure 
fact. In discussing Burbage’s intention on proceeding to build 
the second Blackfriars—a matter on which we know absolutely 
nothing—he writes (p. 185):—‘“‘The open-air structure which he 
had designed in 1576, and which had since been copied in all 
public theatres, had serious disadvantages in that it offered no 
protection from the weather. Burbage now resolved to provide 
a large ‘public’ playhouse, fully roofed in with the entire audience 
and the actors protected against the inclemency of the sky and the 
cold of winter. In short, his dream was of a theatre centrally 
located, comfortably heated, and, for its age, luxuriously ap- 
pointed.” 

If this was his dream and he was so convinced of the disabilities 
of the type of public theatre which he had initiated, it is curious 
that his sons did not share his views, anc that when they came to 
build the Globe in succession to the Theater they persisted in 
following the old, open-air model. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, conjecture again appears in the 
guise of hard fact on p. 217, where we are told that Kirkham, in 
1604, was punished for not getting “the Lord Chamberlain’s 
allowance” to act Eastward Hoe. Proof of this statement is 
imperatively demanded. It has never yet been demonstrated 
that the Lord Chamberlain had any authority over the theatres 
so early as 1604. 

At pp. 196-7, note 2, our author traverses Professor C. W. 
Wallace’s contention that the second Blackfriars had three galleries 
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(i.e., a row of boxes and a middle and upper gallery), but here 
for once Wallace is right. Professor Adams cannot maintain his 
point unless he can prove that some serious structural alteration 
of the Blackfriars afterwards took place. We have clear evidence 
in 1623 that the house had a pit, boxes and two galleries. 

Malone’s unsupported statement that the motto, “Totus 
mundus agit histrionem” was placed over the sign of the Globe 
has been cheerfully taken as gospel by a long line of more or less 
unthinking commentators, but this affords no reason why so 
cautious an investigator as Professor Adams should accept it 
(p. 248). The motto was placed over the proscenium of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, early in the seventeenth century, but there 
is no evidence to show that it had been utilised inside or outside 
by any earlier theatre. 

One cannot see on what grounds Professor Adams accepts the 
old Quarterly Reviewer’s assignment to the Fortune of Orazio 
Busino’s visit in 1617 to a described but un-named theatre (p. 280). 
It is impossible to reconcile Busino’s reference to the “crowd of 
nobility so very well arrayed that they looked like so many princes, 
listening as silently and soberly as possible,”’ with other character- 
isations of the Fortune’s audience and particularly with Wright’s 
assertion (p. 303) that the Red Bull and the Fortune were “mostly 
frequented by citizens and the meaner sort of people.” Surely 
the visit must have been paid to the Blackfriars! 

No section of Professor Adams’ engrossing book presents so 
many vital new details or is half so interesting as the chapter in 
which he deals exclusively with court theatricals. Having had 
occasion to traverse the same ground some months before these 
details were given to the world, I have no hesitation in saying that 
Professor Adams’ identification of Inigo Jones’s recently discovered 
designs with the altered Cockpit in court is conclusive. But in 
making this pronouncement I know full well there will remain 
some sceptics for whom it will be necessary to explain away some 
apparently rebutting evidence. Despite the fact that Fisher’s 
Survey, taken in conjunction with Inigo Jones’s ground-plan, 
clearly demonstrates that Inigo altered and enlarged the existing 
royal Cockpit, by building around it, thus (without removing the 
original walls) transforming an octagon into a square, Faithorne’s 
view of the Cockpit in court in 1658, (p. 390) published a quarter 
of a century after the alteration, shows the building in its original 
octagonal form. But it will doubtless be pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Adams when his book reachesa second edition that Faithorne’s 
general depiction of Whitehall so far tallies with Agas’ that it 
cannot possibly have been made from a contemporary survey. 
Another objection, however, he will find it more difficult to answer. 
Agas and Faithorne coincide in placing the royal Cockpit hard by 
Holbein Gate, but Fisher, in 1665, who was undoubtedly accur- 
ate for his period, shows the altered Cockpit in a less confined 
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position and nearer to St. James’s Park. How are we to account 
for this discrepancy? Does it not appear as if Henry VII’s old 
cockpit—the building depicted by Agas and Faithorne—had been 
pulled down considerably before 1632, and a new cockpit erected 
on an adjacent site? One has either to accept this hypothesis or 
arrive at the conclusion that in Agas and Faithorne the White- 
hall Cockpit has been inaccurately placed. Furthermore, notice 
will have to be taken of Mr. W. Grant Keith’s contention that the 
Cockpit design was not the handiwork of Inigo Jones but of his 
pupi! and (in some respects) successor, John Webb. Unless this can 
be refuted the design will have to be dated considerably later 
than 1632. 

When Professor Adams is revising the valuable chapter under 
discussion he should take care to eliminate the entries of 1667 and 
1674 cited on pp. 407-8. These do not refer to the Cockpit-in- 
court, as he asserts, but to a larger court theatre erected in 1665, as 
Pepys’ note of its opening shows, in Whitehall noonhall. One 
speaks volumes for the accuracy of our author’s work when one 
says that these are the only mistakes of moment in the book. 

Finally it may be pointed out that, interesting as is Professor 
Adams’ account of “The Projected Amphitheatre,” it fails to 
advance all the available evidence on the subject. An important 
document giving details of the various kinds of entertainments it 
was in contemplation to give at the Amphitheatre was discovered 
a few years ago by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright, the well-known musical 
antiquary, and published in an article contributed over his initials 
to two successive issues of Notes and Queries in December 1914. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 





LE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY AND 
ITS SOURCES. By Vida D. Scudder. Pp. XII+430. 
New York and London, 1917. 

To most students acquainted with Miss Scudder’s previous 
work the present volume will come as a surprise, for they have not 
been accustomed to count her among the medievalists. Her 
reputation rests mainly upon various admirable studies in modern 
literature and the discussion of questions relating to social welfare. 
But it is not a regrettable thing to have a book like Le Morte 
D’ Arthur, strange and mystical as it is, studied by one in close 
sympathy with the spiritual problems of our day. 

Miss Scudder’s book is divided into three parts. The first deals 
mainly with Malory’s predecessors in Arthurian romance, both 
French and English; the second part is devoted to a brief sketch of 
Malory and his book; the third part considers Malory and his 
sources. ‘This program is surely broad enough to include every- 
thing worth saying, and I hasten to add that the book is written 
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with enthusiasm and real insight. But to judge the book fairly 
we must realize that it is addressed mainly to the general reader. 
The method of approach is literary and personal rather than rigidly 
scholarly and critical, in so far as the terms scholarly and critical 
relate to questions of origins. The strong side of the book is the 
keen appreciation of the literary quality of Malory’s work—quite 
apart from its provenance. Many of the remarks on the real mean- 
ing of the Middle Ages display admirable critical insight and sym- 
pathy. Some chapters such as those on the French verse romances 
and the Middle English romances devoted to the Arthurian cycle 
present a popular and yet, in the main, adequate account of the 
material. ‘The author is at her best in her generalizations; in her 
rapid sketches of the leading traits of the literature of the Middle 
Ages; in her analysis of the peculiar charm of Malory’s book; in 
her attempt to follow Malory’s plan in creating a unified artistic 
whole. 

When she takes up controverted questions her work is less 
convincing. The scholar finds himself entertained and often stim- 
ulated by suggestive criticism, but nevertheless not much nearer 
the solution of his special problems. Of a book so finely conceived 
in plan, so suggestive, and written with such finish and, at times, 
even brilliancy of style, one regrets to say that it is seriously defec- 
tive in matters of scholarly detail. One has an uneasy feeling that 
many of the problems of Arthurian romance are somewhat new to 
the author and that she has hardly attempted seriously to grapple 
with them. She herself frankly says of her book: “It makes no 
attempt to explore new territory, but it hopes to fill the modest 
function of guide,” etc. (p. ix). And again: “In the revival of 
medieval studies, three phases may be distinguished: there is a 
sentimental approach, there is a scholarly approach, and there is 
an interpretive approach made possible by the other two” (p. vi). 
And still again: “With this rich material now generally available, 
and with the many accessions to definite knowledge about the whole 
romance development, it would seem that the time is ripe for inter- 
pretive study” (p. viii). 

From these and other passages it is clear that the discussion of 
sources as indicated in the title is mainly limited to a summary of 
generally received opinions. Debatable problems of Celtic or 
Latin or French medieval literature find little or no place in these 
pages. In short, practically all the difficult questions relating to the 
ultimate sources of Arthurian romance, the relation of the elements 
of possible continental origin to those of insular origin, the pro- 
venance of the Grail legend, the sources of the Tristram story, the 
relation of Malory to his sources in the story of Lancelot and 
Elaine—these, cited at random, indicate clearly that the sort of 
work required to bring one to a first-hand opinion on these matters 
is irksome to the author, who aims to do no more than popularize 
the results won by original investigators. For this no apology is 
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required. Arthurian problems are confessedly among the most 
baffling and elusive in the entire range of literary inquiry and call 
for an equipment in linguistics, folklore, medieval history, and com- 
parative literature such as is possessed by few living scholars. 
And it is too much to expect one whose chief attention has hitherto 
been given to modern English literature to handle questions of 
sources with the sure touch of a specialist. The problems of 
Arthurian romance are at all events not to be solved by mere 
excogitation. They must be solved, if at all, by the most patient 
comparison and weighing of all the evidence. And this sort of 
thing does not easily lend itself to brilliant literary treatment. 
Perhaps all this is obvious enough, but it is necessary in order 
to warn the investigator of Arthurian origins not to approach this 
book with unwarranted expectations. At the very outset it is 
evident that the author feels hampered by questions of critical 
scholarship and longs to arrive in the region of sympathetic appre- 
ciation. ‘‘ Knowledge of origins and connections is indeed a help 
to romantic emotion, always quickened by ‘old forgotten things’; 
but scholastic detail, once assimilated, would better be ignored by 
the seeker for beauty.” (p. 7.) Notwithstanding these dis- 
avowals, the author is compelled by her plan to arrive at conclu- 
sions and to make pronouncements on various questions relating 
to the development of Arthurian romance. And in these matters, 
the student of origins and connections is likely to feel most doubt. 
Our examination can touch only a few matters here and there. 
In the account of Geoffrey of Mommouth (pp. 18 ff.) the unwary 
beginner is likely to miss altogether the vital dependence of Geof- 
frey’s History upon the work of Nennius. To say that “Geoffrey’s 
book is the starting point of Arthurian literature,’’ though mea- 
surably true of some of the prose romances, notably the Vulgate 
Merlin is at least open to question when stated so flatly. Gaston 
aris even goes so far as to say: “It is not true that Geoffrey’s book 
is the source of ourromances. Very few of them, and those among 
the least ancient, made use of it.” And on the same page he 
remarks: “‘ Geoffrey did not invent the glory of Arthur: before him 
he had already become the center of tales and British songs; before 
him (i.e., Geoffrey) the Britons of Wales and Armorica persisted 
in expecting his victorious return.’"' One is puzzled, too, to know 
what the author can mean, after characterizing deBorron’s “tri- 
logy—Joseph of Arimathea, Merlin, Perceval” (p. 59) as “a bold 
attempt to follow a consecutive scheme,” etc. by saying that 
“only a little over five hundred lines of deBorron’s work survive.” 
But Joseph d’ Arimathie alone has 3514 lines and the Merlin frag- 
ment 504 lines. Has the author never seen F. Michel’s edition of 
1841? What she says can of course apply only to the Merlin 
fragment preserved in the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat., Mss. fr. 20.047.) 


‘La Littérature frangaise au Moyen Age. p. 89. 
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At various points more caution in making sweeping statements 
would be at least safer. In reference to the sources used by Malory 
we are told (p. 78) that “acquaintance with the romances pub- 
lished by Dr. Sommer can satisfy all these needs.” The truth is, 
that the romances published: by Sommer, though priceless, by no 
means suffice for the needs of the conscientious student of Malory’s 
sources. The Huth Merlin is not in Sommer’s collection, and yet 
it alone, as Miss Scudder herself shows, (p. 103) presents the 
source of some of Malory’s most notable work. In general, there 
is little or no attempt to push the investigation of sources into 
remote corners, though there is an occasional glance at speculative 
efforts to give some characters a mythological significance. A 
typical instance of Miss Scudder’s method is found in her account 
of the Gawain romances, where, among other things, after discussing 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight she concludes: ‘The exact source 
and relation of the different elements of the tale are open to dis- 
cussion still. But the plain reader, caring for none of these things, 
can delight in the poem. It deserves its reputation as the finest 
work in romance literature before Malory.” (p. 172.) 

This haste to be done with troublesome questions of mere origin 
and relation of sources and to take up the real business of literary 
appreciation pervades the entire book; and one may frankly admit 
that the author’s literary appreciation is keen and sound. But in 
some cases the reader could, with no essential sacrifice of the 
literary quality of the discussion, be plainly informed, at least in a 
footnote, just what the facts are. To cite one instance; we would 
gladly exchange a few pages of the long discussion of the Holy Grail 
for even a brief paragraph stating in clear and unmistakable terms 
not merely the source of Malory’s Grail story, but the relation of 
the Quest to the tangle of other Grail literature. As it is, the 
beginner is finally left in a puzzle. 

As already remarked, the author fills a large portion of the book 
with an analysis and interpretation of the Morte D’ Arthur and at 
the outset clearly indicates her attitude: “At a first reading 
Malory’s book seems to share the amorphous and incoherent char- 
acter of most medieval prose romances. . . . But first impres- 
sions are misleading, and the longer one studies Malory the clearer 
grows the conviction that his book is a coherent work of art.” 
(p. 182.) But many reasons that cannot be here developed make 
one hesitate to conclude that Malory’s artistic touch was unerring. 
Even Miss Scudder cannot claim so much. We know too little 
about his opportunities for securing the best versions to judge him 
harshly for occasional failure to include the best. But, waiving 
that question, we may do homage to Malory’s skill in accomplish- 
ing an almost impossible task and nevertheless admit that there 
are many loose ends that are not knit into the web of the Morte 
D’ Arthur. And the natural explanation would appear to be that 
Malory is occasionally lost in the maze. 
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In dealing with Malory’s amorphous Tristram fragment, an 
inferior version in which proportion is thrown to the winds, Miss 
Scudder admits that he “almost drowns the fine old story in irrele- 
vant matter,’ but she justifies the inordinate protraction of the 
tale on the ground that Malory “needed to remove his scene a 
little from the main action, in order to gain the effect he desired.” 
(p. 233.) But on this ground to justify the inclusion of the huge 
Tristram torso, occupying more than a third of the entire Morte 
D’ Arthur, puts a severe strain upon the artistic charity of the 
thoughtful reader. One without a thesis to sustain will be inclined 
to think that Malory’s material swamps him. 

We surely lose little in the long run by frankly admitting that, 
whether for lack of the best versions, or for lack of time, or for lack 
of sure artistic touch, Malory now and then fails to secure the best 
results. Although abounding in exquisite passages the loss of 
which we should deplore, the huge Tristram fragment—for despite 
its portentous length it is a fragment—does not represent the 
story at its best, and even though truncated it is sadly out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the work. What part Malory or Caxton 
or mere accident had to do with the exclusion of the remainder of 
the Tristram we may never hope to know. At all events we should 
guard against the tendency to credit Malory with more conscious 
artistic purpose than perhaps he was himself aware of. He brought 
into being what, despite many defects, is the noblest romance of 
the English Middle Ages; and surely this is glory enough. 

But it is time to attend to some other matters. Attention has 
already been incidentally called to the author’s impatience of 
detail. This particularly appears in the references, in the quoted 
passages, in the bibliography. The book indeed abounds in irritat- 
ing little inaccuracies that start up unexpectedly and mar the 
impression made by many pages of unusual suggestiveness and 
exquisite finish. On page 234, for example, we read: “Ladies are 
banded about from one to another,” where ‘banded’ is possibly 
for ‘handed.’ 

Throughout most of the volume the references to the Morte 
D’ Arthur are to book and chapter. Then without warning they 
change (pp. 391, 394, 398) and cite the volume and page of “ Every 
man’s” edition. On page 397 is a blend of the two methods: 
“Everyman’s II, p. 61” really stands for “Everyman’s II, p. 74,” 
but the chapter is 61 (of Le Morte D’ Arthur, Book X). Moreover, 
in this passage from X, 61, the word there is omitted without warn- 
ing from line 5: a trifle, to be sure, but—! The quotation (p. 
136) from Gower’s Confessio Amantis has no indication of the edi- 
tion, the volume, the page, or the line. Misprints are rare, but the 
punctuation calls for revision on pp. 110, 136, 137, 171, 221, 417. 

Many of the quotations—all taken from “ Everyman’s” edi- 
tion—are more or less garbled or inaccurately reproduced. For 
example, Miss Scudder (p. 301) says in discussing the story of the 
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“‘For that land is never again to be blessed even with the veiled 
Presence of the Holy Grail. ‘Them of this land have been turned 
to evil living,’ says the Lord: ‘Wherefore I shall disherit them of 
the honor which I have done them.’ ” Malory’s words are (XVII, 
20): “Therefore thou must go hence and bear with thee this 
holy vessel; for this night it shall depart from the land of 
Logris, that it shall never be seen more here. And wotest thou 
wherefore? For he is not served nor worshiped to his right by 
them of this land, for they be turned to evil living; therefore I shall 
disherit them of the honour which I have done them.” 

From the other passage on page 301 quoted from Malory XVII, 
20, “now” is omitted. On page 322, the quotation from Malory, 
XVIII, 20, concludes: “This was all the substance of this letter.” 
The original reads: “This was all the substance in the letter.” 
In the second quotation from Malory, XVIII, 20, “Sir” is omitted 
before “Lancelot” and “to” substituted for “unto.” On page 
323 we read: “Therefore like as May month flourisheth and 
flowereth.” Malory, XVIII, 25, has: “Therefore, like as May 
month flowereth and flourisheth.”’ On page 332, in the quotation 
from Malory XIX, 20, “Jesus” is printed for “ Jesu’’ and the word 
“that” inserted. A garbled text appears on page 339. A pass- 
age is cited from “Malory, XX, 1.” Two indicated omissions 
are made. Then two other omissions—‘no more afore me” and 
“brother Sir Agravaine, said Sir Gawaine’’—are made without 
notice to the reader. The “also” of Malory is changed to “ Alas!” 
In the account of the end of Merlin (p. 109) the Vulgate Merlin is 
summarized thus: “And Merlin laid his head in the damsel’s lap, 
and she began to kiss gently till he fell on sleep.” The original 
says (p. 681): “She began to taste softly,’’ where obviously éaste 
means touch, stroke, caress. Doubtless all these quotations as 
thus printed measurably represent the original, but they preclude 
the student from relying without verification upon any quotation 
in the entire volume. 

When we turn to the Bibliography we soon discover that it 
falls below “he high level of the rest of the book. The note pre- 
facing the bivliography remarks: ‘The following simple lists and 
tables suggest only works easily accessible to the English reader 
who has no desire to become a specialist.” Such a limitation is 
wholly justified, but it is to be remembered that an untrained 
reader has particular need of exact titles, with indication of the 
number of volumes, the date, and the place of publication. In all 
these matters the bibliography throws most of the burden upon the 
reader. The bibliography is indeed the least satisfactory part of 
the book, and it should without delay be completely revised. The 
titles follow no definite formula. Some are given in full or nearly 
so; some much abbreviated; some with a date and no place of pub- 
lication; some with the place of publication and no date; some with 
both; some with neither. And on what scheme are the titles 
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arranged? In the first group the order is obviously alphabetical. 
But throughout the subsequent groups the order is neither alpha- 
betical nor chronological. 

Some of the references are vague and some titles inaccurate. 
On page 413, after J. Lewis Jones’ King Arthur in History and 
Legend, we find: “See also chapter in Cambridge Hist. of Eng. 
Literature,” but no indication of the volume or the topic. Who 
would infer, page 414, that Ward’s Catalogue of Romances is 
limited to those in manuscript? And why are the names of all the 
other authors or editors on page 414 supplied with initials while 
Giles is denied them? On page 415 Schoepperle’s Tristan and 
Tsoult should be Tristan and Isolt. “Harry Lovelich” (pp. 81, 
103, 143, 148, 367, 416, 427) should be Herry. The reviewer’s 
middle initial is not M., as on page 416. On page 417 we find 
Arthour and Merlin printed Arthoure and Merlin; ‘Sir Tristrem, 
Ed. Scott, 1884,” for 1804; “ Libeaus Desconnus” for Desconus; 
“Sir Launfal, Ed. Ritson, reprinted 1891,” but by whom and where 
we do not learn; “‘ Sir Percevelles of Galles. Ed. Halliwell, Thorn- 
ton Romances,”’’ but with no indication of the date of publication 
in 1844. Elsewhere (pp. 144, 153) the title appear as “Sir Percy- 
velle de Galles. Halliwell’s actual form for the title is Sir Perceval 
of Galles; though at the beginning he quotes: |p. 161] “Here 
bygynnes the Romance off Syr Perecyvelle of Gales.”’ 

Why on page 418 do we find “Chief editions of the Morte 
Arthur”’ when throughout the book Malory’s work is regularly 
referred to as the Morte D’Arthur? How is the beginner to dis- 
tinguish, here and elsewhere, Malory’s great romance from the 
fourteenth century alliterative poem and the late Harleian romance 
in stanzas, if the three are leveled under one title—Morte Arthur? 
By the way, the Harleian romance is found in the index (p. 428) 
under the title Morte D’Arthur! Now we may admit thata ll these 
slips are trifles, yet they combine to mar the effect of a singularly 
attractive book. Fortunately, they are for the most part easily 
remediable and doubtless will be attended to in due time. Mean- 
while, their importance should not be so magnified as to obscure 
the fact that Miss Scudder’s book is a notable contribution to 
the understanding of Malory’s immortal romance. 

WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD. 
Wesleyan University. 



































A CORRECTION 


In my recent review of Professor Baugh’s edition of William Haughton’s 
Englishmen for My Money, I described the volume as consisting of 224 pages, 
complained that the notes were inadequate for so perplexing a play, and sug- 
gested that an index should have been added. Professor Baugh writes me: 
“‘T am somewhat at a loss to explain your last two paragraphs. I wonder if 
by chance the copy which you received from The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology was imperfect at the end.” Exactly this I find to have been 
the case. The binders in assembling the sheets of this particular copy inad- 
vertently dropped out the last printer’s gathering, consisting of twelve pages. 
There was nothing whatever to arouse my suspicion, and the loss of the con- 
cluding part of the book passed unnoticed. With a perfect copy before me 
I should have written that the volume consisted of 236 pages, that it contained 
adequate notes, and that it was furnished with an excellent index. I regret 
very much that Professor Baugh has been the victim of this curious mishap. 


JosepH Quincy ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 


